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COTTON 


Serving the 


TexTice INDUSTRIES 





One of Three “CAMCO” AUTOMATIC DISTRIBUTORS now operating in a well known Southern mill 





The “CAMCO” 
AUTOMATIC NON-OVERFLOW DISTRIBUTOR 


AND 


“G. E.“ ELECTRIC COTTON CONTROL 


( Covered by U. S. Patent No. 1,899,791 ) 


Insure the delivery of cleaner and more uniform 
laps and reduced operating costs; eliminate an 
operating weakness inherent in all cotton distrib- 
utors up to this time—spillage of excess cotton at 
the end of the line. 


The NON-OVERFLOW DISTRIBUTOR cleans, mixes 
and blends cotton in conveying it to the hoppers— 
maintains a constant cotton level in the hoppers: 


and when all hoppers are filled, conveys any excess 
cotton back to the condenser end of the line. 


The ''G.E."" CONTROL regulates the flow of cotton 
from the opening and cleaning machines to the 
pickers, automatically taking care of cotton in tran- 
sit through the cleaning machines and trunk line 
piping, when the hoppers supplying the pickers are 
filled. 


Now in use by Largest Mfi1ls in Southern States 


Write for full information on this Completely Automatic Distributor and Cotton Supply Control. One of 


our engineers will gladly consult with you, without obligation, regarding your particular 


The CENTRIF-AIR MACHINE CO. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
23, KNITTING SECTION, PAGE 91 
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TRUE COST is the Price divided by Years - T F R S 
of Service 325,000 VERTICAL DRIVE 5 T N 
VEEDER-ROOT Pick Counters are giv- 

ing service since installation — some for 

15 years. . . Figure the cost per 

loom per year, plus the certainty of S a VE / ¢ 
a trouble-free installation. ~ Fifty 

years of counter engineering 

assure you of this service. . 

TRUE COST as measured -? * O S f ri. Cc 
long-term performance is 


the point we would like to i. 
discuss with you NOW 


per 
before you buy. Write a a r @ 9 C week! 
or wire. » 
) — pin to your 
ae UPON: business letterhead — O O 
Send us your survey and analysis of mill: 


operating costs, with information on * 


the new GREEN COUNTER for free & INCORPORATED 
trial installation. ©» » >) MARTFORD, CONN. GREENVILLE, S.C 


da n and Atlanta, Ga Subscription Rates, United States and Possessions, $1.00 for one year >= 
year Entered as second-class matter at the postoffice, Dalt Ga., under the Act of March 3, Is 
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The Pavo Hour! 


What Would You Have Thought 
If Your Son Had Been Sent 
Over the Top with a Blunderbuss? 


What Will Happen to Your Mill 
If You Attack Present Conditions 
With Out-of-date Machines 


That Belong in the Scrap Pile? 


You Believe in Preparedness! 
This is the Zero Hour in Business! 


Your Mill is the Army of Attack! 


You Can’t Win 
With Antiquated Machines 


You Can Win 
With Modern X and C Model Looms 


They Weave Quality Fabrics 
at Low Cost 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Hopedale Massachusetts 
Southern Offices Atlanta Ga and Spartanburg S C 
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ae ONOCO CORK COTS lower roll-covering costs. Economy 

: starts with low first cost for a cot that wears three to four times 
longer, and continues because it can be easily and cheaply resur- 
faced on the roll several times. 


With the aid of the SONOCO Pull-On Machine and Buffing Ma- 

chine, roll covering becomes so simple an operation that experience 

or skill is no longer necessary and expensive equipment is done away 

with. Thus, with the adoption of SONOCO CORK COTS, a costly 

and highly technical maintenance problem is economically and effi- 
| ciently solved, bringing in its wake obviously important savings. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS COMPANY 


HARTSVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


BRANCH PLANTS: MAIN PLANT and 


Rockingham, N. C. GENERAL OFFICES: 
Plainfield, N. J. Hartsville, S. C. 


Brantford, Ontario 
EASTERN 
SALES OFFICES: 


709 W. Front St., 
Plainfield, N. J. 
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Licensed manufacturers in the 
Textile Industry of HAVEC, 
the acid and corrosion 
resistant material for vats, 
tanks, piping and fittings. 















One of the reasons for the preference for the 


BUTTERWORTH SANFORIZER 


Butterworth Finishing Machine, which 
plays a big part in good Sanforizing 


This is the latest type machine with improved blanket tension device which gives 
greater adjustment to the blanket and insures it giving a maximum of service. 








We'll be glad to give you other reasons why some of the largest 
plants in the country have installed Butterworth Sanforizers. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY, Established 1820 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PLANTS at PHILADELPHIA and BETHAYRES, PA. 


New England Office: Southern Office : In Canada: 
TURKS HEAD BUILDING JOHNSTON BUILDING W. J. WESTAWAY CO. 
Providence, R. I. Charlotte, N. C. Hamilton, Ontario 





BUTTERWORTH Finishing MACHINERY 


A COMPLETE LINE OF FINISHING AND RAYON MACHINERY FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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Knitting Yarn 


ONE WINDING the last process in the Spinning Mill making yarn for 
Knitting, is the Mill's most important process. 


The care and skill put into the production of a high grade yarn is ren- 
dered nil if the finishing process is not up to date. 


The Foster Model 102 Cone Winder is a refinement of former Cone 
Winding processes, retaining all the time-approved features of the Foster 
Cone of former Models and adding more delicate manipulation of the 
yarn while winding, exact lay of coils on the cone surface to reduce varia- 
tion in tension from the cone on Knitting Machine and additional slub- 


catching, making the 102 Foster Cone more than ever before the 


“Standard Knitting Package’ 


Foster Machine Company 


WESTFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 
FRED P. BROOKS, REPRESENTATIVE, P. O. BOX 941, ATLANTA, SA. 
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“TRIED ano TRUE!" 


A commonplace old phrase, but applied only to the proven friend or product. 
It is synonymous with quality and excellence. There is more than a coincidence 
in the fact that at a recent sale of used textile machinery WHITIN Cards, Roving 
Frames, Twisters and Spinning Frames were purchased at from two to four times 
the prices paid for similar machines of competitive makes. The reasons were 


built into the machines themselves. 


“For Services Rendered", WHITIN products have always been outstanding in the 
industry. There will be no lowering of our standards, which are the results of 
advanced design and honest workmanship, the culmination of over a century 


of service to the trade. 


LARGE PACKAGE 
SPINNING FRAME 


- KET “a ¢ =~ . py 
a OviliG PRANE ; o— i. 4 REVOLVING TOP 
’ FLATCARD 





WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


Charlotte, N. C. Whitinsville, Massachusetts, U. S. A. Atlanta, Ga. 
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HENDERSON 
REPAIR PARTS 


Made from precision patterns, of the highest qual- 
ity materials, by skilled mechanics, employing effi- 
cient equipment, Henderson superior repair parts 
are giving long, trouble-free service to a constantly 
increasing number of textile mills. 


Reduce 


Maintenance Costs 


Low overhead and close location enable us to save 
Southern mills money. Under present operating 
conditions, mill managements generally are scrutin- 
izing their purchases carefully and putting each de- 
partment of the mill on as an efficient and econom- 
ical basis as possible. 


You will find it advantageous to 


ANTICIPATE HIGHER COSTS BY PLAC- 
ING YOUR ORDERS FOR NEEDED RE- 
PAIR PARTS AT ONCE, OR DROP US A 
LINE AND LET US QUOTE YOU PRICES 
ON ANY PARTS YOU DESIRE. 


HENDERSON FOUNDRY & MCH. WORKS 
HAMPTON, GEORGIA 


September, 1933 
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AUTOMATIC COTTON SHEAR 
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THREE BLADE CENTURIAL COTTON SHEAR WITH AUTOMATIC SEAMLETHRU 


PERFECTLY CLEANS ALL COTTONS 
SAVES MANY CLOTH PICKERS 
SAVES ALL SHEAR TENDERS 
SAVES ENTIRE COST QUICKLY 


LET US PROVE IT BY A FREE TRIAL, YOU THE JUDGE 


THE PATENT SEAMLETHRU DOES IT 
This attachment has genuine selective fingers. The rests wil] not open for a slub or knot and then close on a seam, 
causing cloth and blade damage. 
It has no cam to complete its cycle but is self-interrupting. A sewing will arrest it at any stage and start it anew. 


You can’t trick x. 


WRITE OUR SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 
P. B. RAIFORD, JR., CONCORD, NORTH CAROLINA 


PARKS & WOOLSON MACHINE CO. ‘““iRmonr> 
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THE NEW 


RIHCO 


HUMIDIFIER HEAD 


THE IDEAL HUMIDIFIER 


Low First Cost No Waste Power 

Low Operating Cost No Waste Water 

Low Maintenance Cost No Clogging 

No Cleaning Expense No Filter Tanks 

No Wetting Down Absolutely Automatic 
“More Moisture For Less Money” 


Write for our bulletin which explains why the RIHCO 
System is the best to install and cheapest to operate. 


Manufactured by 
R. I. Humidifier & Ventilating Co., 


Boston, Mass. 


Exclusive Southern Agents 
Greenwood, WorkS South Carolina 


AUSUAAEDNAAADAEDGONDOAUSNCEOUAAAAAOGORLLACECOUEALA SLLICECLCAUEEECERUCEESEON OGL IL Licoetoenerecer renee ren eter toannn( 
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Clothing A Nation's Cards 
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OWARD BROTHERS have located plants 

and warehouses at strategic points 
throughout the country's textile centers in 
order to give you immediate shipment. You 
can get the quickest possible service whether 
your requirements are TUFFER Card Clothing; 
Cylinder, Doffer, Stripper, Burnisher, or Emery 
Fillets; Napper Clothing; Wire Heddles; Hand 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., WORCESTER, 


Southern Plant 
244 FORSYTH ST., S.W., ATLANTA, GA. 








TRADE MARK 
Rte reer Wee 
gs 
REG. us. PAT. OFF. 


CARD CLOTHING 


Stripping Cards; or Strickles. 


When your Top Flats and Lickerins are in need 
of repairs, Howard Brothers maintain a supply 
of extra sets for your use while this work is 
being done. 


Our representatives are thoroughly compe- 
tent to talk over card clothing matters and are 
at your service at all times. 


MASS. 


Branch Offices: 
PHILADELPHIA — DALLAS — WASHINGTON 
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Better Light—Better Sight 
BETTER QUALITY— 


BET Pee 
BUSINESS! 


@ THE machinery of the textile industry is marvelously 
precise—marvelously efficient. It is uncanny in its ability to 
perform gigantic tasks with persistent uniformity. 


Yet there is always a point at which human eyes plus human 
intelligence enter into production and transcend this amazing, 
almost human, machinery. And these are always the most im- 
portant points in production—the points where seeing, and seeing 
clearly, means the guardianship of quality and the protection 
of reputation. 


Perhaps that is why good LIGHT is generally recognized as 
a fundamental for successful, profitable operation in the textile 
industry. 


In recent years there has been tremendous growth in the 
development and use of higher intensity lighting—because good 
lighting has proved highly economical, highly efficient. 


Instead of the deep windows and the gray gloom of a com- 
paratively few years ago the American textile industry has 
found it profitable to work bathed in light by day or by night. 
And now modern mills everywhere are sending out fabrics that 
excel, in guality and uniformity, any standards of the past. 


But there are still many mills that could lessen waste, cut 
production costs, heighten quality, and increase profits through 
better lighting. 


This fact has special immediate signifi- 
cance if you are planning to operate 80 hours 
a week. Shorter hours and increased pay 
may be offset to some extent by increased 
quality production . . . fewer ‘‘seconds’’. 


Modern lighting improves employee morale, and increases 
the safety factor by lessening accidents; it benefits humanity. 


For the service of your and other industries General Electric 
maintains a staff of competent lighting engineers whose ex- 
perience and skill are available to you without cost. Write 


General Electric Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


General Electric invites you to visit its exhibit in 
the Electrical Building at the Century of Progress 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
MAZDA LAMPS 
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SERIES-A— pitched roo ES | SERIES-B—flat roof types 
ey 


' 
TYPE 4-M 


EEL BUILDINGS 


Quick Erection for Winter at Present Low Costs 
with New Features of Improved Insulation, Permanence, 


Adaptability and Fire Safety 


Truscon Standardized Steel Buildings are individualized to your exact re- 
quirements with Steel Doors, Steel Windows and every modern feature for 
greatest working efficiency. Ferroclad Insulated Walls 1l-inch thick are equal 











to 12-inch masonry in maintaining inside temperature. Steeldeck Insulated 
Roofs give full protection. Buildings are available in all types and sizes, 
quickly erected at low cost from accurately shop fabricated sections that 
save you money, labor and time. They follow the best engineering design, 





developed and proved in thousands of installations. 


Insulated Roofs 


Write for Illustrated Catalog and Estimates. 


Ferroclad Panels for Textile Dryers 
Low Conductivity * Longer Life ° Easier paseo ° Lower Cost 


This remarkable development provides semi-rigid com- 
mercial insulation permanently sealed between galva- 
nized sheets with edges thoroughly waterproofed. De- 
signed for fixed or removable panels that greatly de- 
crease overall conductivity, improve dryer efficiency and 
give longer life. Easily cut with saws and erected at 
lowest possible costs. Each panel is a strong, sealed, 
structural and insulation unit that is proof against mois- 
ture penetration under conditions of excessive humidity. 
Furnished also with metal on one side. 





Sample and Catalog on Request. 


TRUSCON STEEL co YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO Thickness of insulation ™%”, 1”, 1%” or 2”. 
sis Made in all sizes to 12’ long, 48” wide, of 24 gauge or 
Engineering and Sales Offices in all Principal Cities — galvanized steel facing, or 12’ long, 42” wide, in 


25, 26 or 27 gauge. 


TRUSCON 
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Notice the glass-smooth finish which pre- 
vents lint from clinging to the windings MEE. 
in Westinghouse Lint-proof motors. 
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SCREENLESS ~ aiheiilills 
Textile Motors FRR 
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Cut 
Your Cleaning Costs 
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INT that gets into Westinghouse LINT-PROOF 
screenless Motors doesn’t stay. 


Specially shaped rotor vanes circulate air through 
the motor at the proper velocity to remove lint. 




















All air passages are large. 
All surfaces exposed to lint are glass-smooth. 


+ 


There are no screens to require cleaning. Westinghouse Lint-proof Motors driving Spinning frames in a 
North Carolina Cotton Mill. 


This Lint-proof motor has been designed without 
sacrificing a single feature that the ideal textile motor 
should have. For instance, taped end-windings with 
their superior insulating properties have been re- 
tained, but they are given a glass-smooth finish to 
which lint cannot adhere. 


Other Advantages 


High Efficiency—Designed for minimum power 





Rotor of Lint-proof Motor. Note the die-cast blowers with tapered 


consumption. 
: 4 : : edges mst which li 3 
Uniform Cooling—The thin, smooth coating over ees agesust which lint cannot pack 
the windings does not retain heat. 
T 79637 


Low Maintenance Bearings—Oiil-tight and dust- 
tight Sealed Sleeve or ball bearings can be supplied. 


Thermoguard Protection—This new protective fea- 
ture can be applied to Westinghouse Lint-proof motors. 


Call or write the nearest Westinghouse office for 
additional information on these improved textile 
motors and control to match. 
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GOOD SPINNING, TWISTING AND 
DRAWING FRAMES MADE BETTER 
- WITH THESE BETTER BEARINGS 


Note, in Hyatt Roller Bearing cyl- 
inder mountings large adequate 
seals fit close around the shaft 
and keep the oil in and the dirt 
out, 





This is the way a Hyatt bearing 
looks when mounted in a spinning 


frame or twister. 


A part of the 


housing has been cut away to 


show the details. 


To replace a cylinder or make repairs of any kind, 
it is not necessary to struggle with a wrench be- 
tween close fitting cylinder arbors to loosen nuts 
or clamping devices. The shaft pulls out through 
the bearing exactly as in the case of an ordinary 


babbitted bearing. 


O 


ROODdDVUC 
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Flere ts simplified, rigid, smooth run- 
ning anti-friction bearing for the cylinders 
of spinning frames and twisters. Hyatt 
accurately made alloy steel rollers and 
hardened and ground solid steel race 
have merely supplanted the babbitt. 


The surface of the arbor where the rollers 
run is as hard as the bearing outer sleeve 
and will not wear. There is no adapter 
sleeve —no locking nut —no inner race— 
no nut to loosen up—no inner race to 
get off center. 


Hardening the shaft strengthens it, and 
the rollers provide greater capacity; they 
do not wear as fast. Long life and free- 
dom from repairs are assured. Power is 
saved and oil is saved. Floors, tapes and 
frames are kept cleaner because oil does 
not leak out. 


To secure these simplified, better bearings 
order them from the machinery builder— 
Saco-Lowell Shops, Whitin Machine 
Works and H. & B. American Machine 
Company. For further details let us send 
bulletin on Hyatt cylinder applications. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, P. O. 


Box 476, Newark, N. J. 
E | S 
MOTOR S 


B RIN 


ENERA 
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Gargoyle Lubricants reduce frictional 


resistance and thereby 


DECREASE POWER CONSUMPTION 


K. W. H. PER 1000 POUNDS 





COMPETITIVE OILS 
GARGOYLE 





Do you realize that sometimes as much as 70% of the 
power you pay for doesn’t do a thing except overcome 
machinery’s resistante to motion? If you could find some 
way to reduce this resistance, you could quickly save hun- 
dreds — even thousands — of the dollars you’re now paying 
out for power. 

There is a way to reduce this wasted power—a way 
used by leading mills of every type. These mills have 
proved under actual operating conditions that Gargoyle 
Vactra X Oils and Gargoyle Velocite Oils mini- 
mize friction and thereby cut power consump- 
tion anywhere from 5% to 10%. ~ 

The charts on this page show the results of eo 
recent tests made on a group of spinning jennies 
in a twine mill. They show, first, that Gargoyle 


AVERAGE POUNDS PER HOUR 






COMPETITIVE OILS 
GARGOYLE 





Lubricating 
Oils 


SOCON Y- 


CORPORATION 


INCREASE PRODUCTION 





Vactra X Oils reduced power consumption substantially 
(about 7%). They show further that these high-grade 
lubricants helped this mill increase production (2.6%). This 
confirmed a previous test which gave approximately the 
same results. 


Do you run a cotton mill? A silk mill? A woolen mill? 
Whichever you’re interested in, a Socony-Vacuum repre- 
sentative can show you substantial power savings made 
with Gargoyle Lubricants in a similar mill. It may pay you 
well to talk to a representative now. Even a 2% 
saving in power consumption will more than pay 
N your entire annual oil bill. 

Socony-Vacuum Corporation, 26 Broadway, 
New York City. Branches and distributors in 
principal cities throughout the world. 


VACUUM 
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Cut Installation Costs 
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Save Plant Space 
® 
Reduce Maintenance 


SOUTHERN textile mill needed a low- Simple to install, this ¢-E 


‘i : GEAR-MOTOR and its con- 
speed drive for a dyeing reel. Because of —e! make an economical 
. 9 . e ° drive for a low-speed dye- 

the machine’s location, the installation of a ing veel 
standard motor with the necessary counter- 
shafting would have been difficult as well as 
expensive. Moreover, the pulleys and belts 
would have cut off valuable light from the 


windows. 

A G-E gear-motor solved the problem. It 
simplified installation, required less space, and 
reduced maintenance costs. It was a profit- 
able investment. 


You, too, can profit by taking advantage of sitiiiacicshiieicsesaibRincinimaeiiaiiaaitaNa iil 


our experience and our complete line of equip- speed drive for either divest connection or behing 
ment in applying the RIGHT MOTOR and to oe e G-E ~ arg They are 

. avai in speeds of from 600 nto 13 rpm. They 
the RIGHT CONTROL to every textile cianipemmeiaanitiieh 
machine. We shall welcome an opportunity to the efficient speed reduction of helical gearing 


running in oil. Gear-motors deliver the full rated 


work with you—to help you with your drive seiciediaradtinaresinies ipaticedmep ths 


problems. Simply write or call the nearest 
G-E office, or General Electric, Dept. 6A-201, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 





200-739 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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The necessity of merchandising 
textile products skillfully will re- 
main no matter how — successful 
Administrative recovery efforts be- 
come. 


Establishment of distinctive brands 
through use of labels, hang tags, 
bands, etc., is becoming clearly 
recognized as a fundamental ad- 
junct to profitable merchandising. 


Our experience of many years in 
the design of textile branding media 
coupled with adequate mechanical 
facilities for their production in 
the heart of the South's great cot- 
ton mill region are yours to com- 
mand. 


JACOBS GRAPHIC ART/ COMPANY 


CLINTON___. /OUTH CAROLINA 
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Automatic Control 


Cuts 


COStS 


Soft water that’s always Soft 
Costs less . . . saves more! 


LASHED by the savings of auto- 

matic control, down come costs. 
Not only the cost of producing soft 
water itself, but also your cost of 
processing. 

No more “shots” of untreated wa- 
ter because an operator is busy and 
doesn’t regenerate in time. Auto- 
matic control gives you soft water, de- 
pendably—of uniform composition. 

A hand-operated zeolite water sof- 
tener is simple and efficient, but by 
eliminating the possibility of human 
error, the Permutit Automatic Water 
Softener is even more efficient. As a 
matter of fact, it is the most efficient 
water softener ever built. 

And not only is automatic control 
available in new equipment, but your 


COTTON 


present zeolite water softener can be 
converted inexpensively. 


Automatic zeolite water softeners 
are an exclusive Permutit develop- 
ment, and the most recent addition 
to its line of equipment for the re- 
moval of hardness, dirt, color, odor, 
oil, manganese, etc. 


Write for descriptive bulletin— 
we'll be glad to include a copy of 
“Reducing Textile Costs & Troubles,” 
which contains valuable information 
about the effect of wa- 
ter impurities on textile 
quality and costs. No 
charge or obligation. 
The Permutit Company, 
330 West 42nd Street, 
New York City. 





Per mutit Leiter Treating Equipment 


paF- PAYS FOR ITSELF 


HARONESS GRAINS PER GALLON 






WATER 


7 POINTS OF SUPERIORITY 


- All operations automatically 


carried out under precise con- 
trol. 


- Completely softened water—no 


overrunning, no under-regen- 
eration. 


- Thorough washing assures 


clean, active zeolite. 


- Saves salt—uses only the abso- 


lute minimum required. 


- Less floor space — more salt 


storage. 


- Most efficient zeolite water sof- 


tener ever built. 


- Automatic features can be ap- 


plied to any existing zeolite 
water softener. 








The ‘33 
Sargent 


NEWEST DESIGN 


A leader in its field. This Sargent Stock Dryer has prov- 
en its worth to many satisfied users. This general accept- 
ance by owners can be attributed only to the superiority 
of design, materials and workmanship so characteristic of 
these machines. 


FEATURES: 


Centrifugal fans, direct motor connected, New type coils, 
Sectional Conveyor with speed control. 


—THE NEW CURVED TOP-— 


reduces air resistance—promotes free air flow. 


One Apron Stoek Dryer 
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SARGENT 
PRODUCTS 


Acidifying Machine—Automatie Ex- 
tractor—Automatic Feeders—Back- 
washers — Backwash Dryers — Bag- 
ging Machines—Ball Winders—Car- 
bonizing Dryers—Cloth Dryers — 
Carbonizing Dusters — Cotton Stock 
Dryers — Crush Roll Machines — 
Press Roll Machines — Single Apron 
Dryer—Skein Dryer—Special Dryers 
— Wool Dryers— Wool Washers — 
Yarn Conditioners— Yarn Scouring 


Machines. 





C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORPORATION 


Graniteville, Mass—Founded 1852 


Southern Agents: 
Fred H. White, Charlotte, N. C. 
Fred P. Brooks, Atlanta, Ga. 





iy tee PIONEER 





SARGENT 











AMERICAN 





Philadelphia Agent: 
F. E. Wasson 
205 Ledger Bldg. 
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The advantages of peroxide bleach have not been fully realized 
in many mills because of a lack of suitable equipment for car- 
rying on the bleaching process. 

That this is not the case in the plant of the Montreal Cottons, 
Ltd., Valleyfield, Quebec, is demonstrated by the following 
report from Mr. G. E. Aird, Manager, who says of his Monel 
Metal lined peroxide bleaching machines, ‘They have been in 
use more than two years and are satisfactory in every respect.” 

You probably ask, ““Would Monel Metal equipment handle 
peroxide bleaching operations on other textiles?” Yes... silk, 
wool and rayon as well as cotton. 

Then, “Is Monel Metal affected by alkaline peroxide solu- 
tions ?” The answer is NO. 

Another query: “But is the necessary equipment compli- 
cated?” Not at all. The Valleyfield installation was made by 
the company’s own workmen. Where large, self-supporting 
tanks are desired Nickel-clad Steel affords the required struc- 
tural strength. Monel Metal, on the other hand is ideal for 
lining bleaching tanks, and lends itself perfectly to such use. 

“Does the Monel Metal affect the stability of the bleaching 


Monel Metal is a registered trade-mark applied to an alloy containing 
approximately two-thirds Nickel and one-third copper. Monel Metal is 
mined,smelted,refined, rolled and marketed solely by International Nickel. 
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“O. K. IN EVERY RESPECT” REPORTS USER AFTER 2 YEARS 


solutions?” It is well known that certain metals used in the 
construction of bleach house apparatus catalyze the decompo- 
sition of the bleach thereby causing loss of bleaching effect. 
That Monel Metal and Nickel are not among these metals has 
been demonstrated by laboratory tests and practical experience. 
In support of this, we refer to the satisfactory experience of 
present users and the following quotation from a letter received 
from a leading manufacturer of hydrogen peroxide: “We have 
subjected Monel Metal and Nickel containers to a long series 
of tests in conjunction with bleaching textiles, and we find 
both metals extremely satisfactory for use in hydrogen perox- 
ide bleaching. Both have stood up wonderfully throughout the 
tests and an excellent factor as to their suitability for bleaching 
is their non-oxidizing properties.” 

Your last question might well be: “Are there any special 
precautions to be observed in Peroxide Bleaching?” We can 
best reply to this by suggesting that you send for copy of 
Technical Bulletin TS-3 which contains brief practical infor- 
mation covering the use of Monel Metal in peroxide bleach- 
ing. Send for a copy, today. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


67 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
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for Onitest white 


Smart style says WHITE! 
—and means just that — 
Your cue is “DISCOLITE” 


in Powder or Lump form. 


----- DINCOLITE! 


N IRON-FREE discharge preparation, ‘“DISCOLITE” mounts 


higher in trade estimation from year to year. Printers now 










make its superior action a talking point in sales. 


Discharge-to-white effects that are shades WHITER than you've 
seen on fabrics ..on Weighted Silks, Rayons or Cottons and mixed 


filaments of each! 


Think too of ‘““DISCOLITE” as simple and safe in process . . surpris- 
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Nature's Own Way 










of changing starch back 


ARCY is nature’s own way of 
liquefying ordinary thick boil- 
ing pear] starch. It should not 
be confused with malt dias- 
tase, pancreas and other en- 
zymes. ARCY is far less sen- 
sitive to variations in tempera- 
ture and to changes in condi- 
tions of acidity and alkalinity. 
ARCY can be relied upon 
to work satisfactorily under 
ALL working conditions on 
ALL grades of the less costly 
thick boiling starches, carry- 
ing the conversion to just the 
RIGHT degree for maximum 
sizing value; completely lique- 
fying the starch to practically 
a non-congealing, thin size so- 
Jution with marked penetrat- 
ing and binding properties. Its 





to its soluble liquid form 


application is simple, inexpen- 
sive and fool-proof. 

Nature’s own way is always 
best and ARCY is nature’s 
way of liquefying every gran- 
ule of starch into a slow-con- 
gealing, transparent, always 
uniform thin boiling solution 
that prevents frosty splotches 
and glazed streaks on the 
warps; increases tensile 
strength; produces a smooth 
finish yarn; improves weaving 
conditions; makes excessive 
humidity unnecessary; and in- 
creases the life of cotton har- 
ness. 

The full story is yours for the 
asking. ‘Write for it on your 
letterhead today and find out 
about 


NORFOLK, 
VIRGINIA 
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Ser HOPE is springing in the hearts of the American 
people. It is born out of the experiences of the past few 
years of doubt, when sales volume shrank and price-cutting 
at the expense of quality was rampant. @ @ In this period 
INDUSTRIAL, undismayed by conditions, pursued a constructive 
policy that was of material assistance to customers. New products 
were perfected. They were backed by efficient service. An intelligent 
merchandising program helped customers find broader markets 
where it was possible to sell products made of INDUSTRIAL yarn 
or cloth on a definitely profitable basis. ¢ ¢ Now people are 
again beginning to buy more freely. They are seeking sound 
values, not “price bargains.” In this changing picture manufac- 
turers and retailers are finding INDUSTRIAL’S policy of coopera- 
tive helpfulness of still greater aid in commanding their full 
share of this growing quality market. ¢ ¢ Even though we are 
oversold at the moment there will be no lessening of effort to 
improve our products and our service. Our Trade Promotion 
will be even broader in scope than in the past. By continuing 
to think in terms of our customer’s needs we hope to be 
able to build still greater reserves of friendship and good will. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION 
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How the Textile Business May 
Profit Under the N RA 


OR more than three 
fh: ears Wallace B. 

Donham, Dean of the 
Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administra- 
tion, has been proclaiming 
that this depression was 
something wholly different 
in its essentials from pre- 
vious depressions; that we 
were at the end of an era 
and approaching a new 
stage in the evolution of 
industrial revolution where the old rules would no 
longer apply; that the world was maturing industrial- 
ly; that the old basis for many of our economic prac- 
tices was gone and gone for good; that rear guard ac- 
tions devised in an effort to maintain the existing 
status of things would not work; that without con- 
structive planning devoted to the future of this coun- 
try we faced a very prolonged and deep depression and 
he finally suggested that there was no reason to 
assume that without planning we would ever recover 
from the depression and get back to the old normal. 

This spokesman of a “brain trust” was not the 
only exponent of this philosophy, there were many 
others agreeing with him. However, not so many of 
them were in the business world. To quote another 
thought from him, the average business man was still 
devoting 98 per cent of his energy and thought to 
his own business and only 2 percent to the difficult, 
economic problems of the nation. The time seems to 
be present now when the average business man will 
have to spend 98 percent of his energies and efforts 
in trying to solve national, economic problems, with 
2 percent devoted to his own individual problems. 

The National Industrial Recovery Act is a legal ex- 
pression of the philosophy of those who believe that 
some form of planning, some form of industrial con- 
trol is necessary at this particular time, in the begin- 
ning of what seems to be a new era. It is without 
doubt the most important piece of legislation ever en- 
acted in the United States. It affects the methods of 
doing business of every concern in the country. The 
business unit is no longer to be self-governing. It is 
to be governed by a code of the trade or industry. The 
government is to become a great directing partner of 


T 


By Dunhill Marsden 


HIS discussion may give you a new slant 
on the broad principles of the recovery 
act. While it covers the original law in gen- 
eral terms, it is written by a man in close 
touch with textile problems and was pre- 
pared especially for the textile reader, and 
with an eye on the application of the act to 
textile manufacturing 





the various industrial units 
of our nation. Under the 
act as set up, the govern- 
ment does not attempt, 


however, to control. It 
hopes to direct and co-op- 
erate. 


Because of this revolu- 
tionary act and attitude of 
the government, many busi- 
ness men and industrialists 
feel that the government is 
encroaching upon their in- 
alienable rights; that individual initiative and rugged 
individualism are being throttled; that the social con- 
cept of the act is too pronounced; that there is a pos- 
sibility of business and industrial stagnation. 

Since this attitude has been assumed by some, I 
have been asked to explain some of the advantages 
that may come to industry by the proper observance 
of this momentous piece of legislation. 

I know of no better way to discuss these advant- 
ages than to discuss the caption of the Act. The first 
purpose of the Act as outlined in the caption is the 
elimination of unfair competitive practices. There is 
not an industry large or smal] that has not felt the 
ravages of unfair, competitive practices. 


Eliminating Unfair Competition 


There is not an industry that has not yearned 
most earnestly for the elimination of these practices, 
but the eternal treadmill of the endless cycle on which 
business has been traveling was such that no man 
could find a place to center his attack. These practices, 
in a large measure, have expressed themselves in 
price-cutting to such an extent that competition has 
had the word “cut-throat” placed in front of it. 

This competition has made necessary all kinds of 
abuses in wage rates and operating time of machinery, 
and merchandising methods. It has depressed buying 
power and further increased competition and further: 
reduced wages and increased unemployment and 
thereby caused the loss of millions of dollars both to 
the industrialists and to the employees. It has created 
suspicions and business animosities and industry has 
made for itself an undesirable reputation. 

This new legislation provides a means for reliev- 
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ing industry of this blood sucking vampire; it pro- 
vides a means for the stabilization of production in 
keeping with demand; it provides a means of bringing 
all units of the same industry into a maximum operat- 
ing time; it provides a means for a minimum below 
which wages cannot go; in short, it makes industrial- 
ists become merchants, as well as manufacturers. 

The law also provides that codes may be establish- 
ed not only for the regulation of labor hours, machin- 
ery hours and minimum wages; it also provides for 
codes of ethical trade practices and provides a ma- 
chinery and an authority for their proper observa- 
tion. It seems to me that this one factor is of vital 
and immeasurable value to the industrialist who can 
sense the trend of the times and his responsibility to 
himself, to his community and to his nation. 


Relieving Unemployment 


The second purpose of the Act is stated as the 
reduction and relief of unemployment. Some manu- 
facturer may look at this purpose and feel that he is 
removed from that national, economic situation; that 
he is responsible only for the operation of his plant, 
and particularly to his stockholders. 

It is true that these are 
very imposing responsibili- 
ties and yet in this new 
era, there are demands that 
make this second purpose a 
very necessary part of his 
program. The _ reduction 
and relief of unemployment 
means to him greater pur- 
chasing power for his com- 
modities and less taxes for 
the relief of the unem- 
ployed. 

Regardless of how these unemployed are cared for, 
whether by state, nation or city, the money must be 
secured by these various agencies from those who 
have the money. In addition to the caring for the 
unemployed, there is a vast machinery of social work- 
ers who must be paid to administer this relief and too 
the administration afforded by these relief agencies 
carry to these stricken workers only a bare livelihood 
and nothing extra for purchasing power. 

In other words, the average manufacturer is pay- 
ing heavily for the support of unemployment and not 
increasing the purchasing power of the community in 
which such is being done. The reduction and relief 
of unemployment by the establishment of minimum 
wages and shorter hours, thereby reducing unemploy- 
ment increases the purchasing power of the commun- 
ity, gives a respectability to its workers, a thrift 
which makes good citizens and allows them to earn 
something more than the bare necessities of life which 
fhe average man will spend; therefore, it seems that 
a real spiritual interpretation of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act in the reduction and relief of un- 
employment has a very direct, economic bearing upon 
the average business man of this nation, not to men- 
tion the social factors involved. 

The third purpose of the Act is stated as the im- 
provement of standards of labor. Among our pro- 


interesting. 


COTTON 


EXTILE men, pressed with the intricacies of 

applying the code to their business, may lose 
sight of the broad purposes and opportunities of 
the National Industrial Recovery Act under which 
their code was approved. Here Mr. Marsden, a 
familiar commentator upon textile subjects in our 
columns, has given a broad-gauge view of this 
tremendous subject, in an informative, inspirational, 
and thoroughly readable manner. 
the advantages accruing to business are especially 
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gressive leaders in all branches of industry, there has 
been a strong desire to improve the standards of la- 
bor and many have made earnest efforts in providing 
shorter hours, better wages, better living conditions, 
better working conditions and numerous other mani- 
festations, but in every industry there have always 
been those Shylocks demanding from every one with 
whom they came in contact their pound of flesh. 
They have had but little, if any, social concept of their 
civic responsibility. These groups have harassed and 
retarded progressive leaders in their altruistic move- 
ments. 


Improving Labor Standards 


The National Industrial Recovery Act provides for 
codes of improvement of the standards of labor and 
gives to the progressive leaders the opportunity of 
writing into these codes progressive ideas for the bet- 
terment of the labor classes, and then when these 
codes have been finally adopted the government of the 
United States makes them law and compels all em- 
ployers to regard them. 

There is no doubt about the economic influence 
upon the nation’s business by the improvement of 
standards of labor. As 
these standards are moved 
upward, the aims and ideals 
of the workers move up- 
ward. Their demands for 
the better things become 
more pronounced, their civ- 
ic ideals enlarge, their loy- 
alty is enlarged, they be- 
come in every sense better 
citizens and better work- 
ers. Social and industrial 
unrest is reduced and the 
great distress of unhappiness caused by economic un- 
certainty is removed. Some one in discussing the ap- 
plication of the spiritual principles of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act referred to it as an applica- 
tion of the Golden Rule in business. And this is a 
very appropriate comparison. 


Rehabilitating Industry 


The fourth purpose of the Act is stated as the 
rehabilitation of industry. The word “rehabilitate” 
means to reconstruct to a former condition, and most 
assuredly in this sense the rehabilitation of industry 
means to put industry back into a state of prosperity. 
The Act provides that codes of control can be writ- 
ten in such a way that those people who have been 
called the “hogs of industry,” in the manner of ex- 
treme operating time, in the manner of low wages, 
price-cutting and numerous other factors destruc- 
tive of industrial progress may be placed under so- 
cial and industrial control. 

This Act provides for a distribution of industrial 
opportunity, for the elimination of unfair advant- 
ages, for a competition of fairness based upon a 
correct standard of ethics. It is an effort to place 
all industrialists upon a fundamentally sound eco- 
nomic basis. It has a tendency to stabilize operat- 


His views on 


ing time, to cause a free flow of goods throughout 
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the year, thereby giving to industry opportunity for 
operation and wage earners an opportunity for 
work, thus theoretically keeping purchasing power at 
somewhat an even flow. 

It is an effort to prevent uncontrolled production 
followed by long periods of curtailment and of idle- 
ness. It is an effort to make available for continu- 
ous profitable and productive use of the establish- 
ed industrial wealth of the nation. 

The fifth purpose of the Act is the conservation 
of national resources which may be coupled largely 
with Title 1 of the Act, but most specifically with 
Title 2, which has to do with the great public pro- 
jects proposed by the national government either 
through its own initiative or through state and city 
jcooperation. 

It is hardly necessary to go into a discussion of 
this because the average industrialist is largely in- 
terested in Title 1. However, when Title 2 does be- 
gin to be operative it is going to reach back for its 
materials out of the results that come from the ap- 
plication of paragraphs in Title 1. 

There are also two other rather significant im- 
plications in the Act that can be of benefit to the 
industrialist and they are overlooked by many. The 
discussion thus far has not hinted at these, nor does 
the average citizen see them. 

Industry, in the Act, is made a tool of social and 
economic readjustment; those who wrote the Act had 
this narrow view of the requirements of recovery. The 
Act was termed the National Industrial Recovery 
Act. Since its principles have begun to be applied, 
it has been discovered that the title was too nar- 
row; there are other factors in economic recovery; 
hence NIRA has been shortened to NRA, and made 
more comprehensive. 


Labor Must Do Its Share 


The first of these significant implications ap- 
plies to labor. Industry and labor too often have 
been at variance with each other in their economic 
philosophies. The basic creed appears to be out- 
lined for industry in the law. There seems, how- 
ever, to be rather impressively suggested an at- 
tempted truce for industrial labor conflicts. This 
national law rather significantly implies, that, in 
the new program, labor has a cooperative duty, just 
as high and holy as industry; that this is no perfect 
plan, but it is a step in the direction of working out 
cooperative industrial relationships that will pro- 
duce social solidarity. 

There have been many notices of code violation on 
the part of industry with but little or no notice of code 
violations on the part of labor. This law represents 
a social contract; these codes are worked out under 
the supervision of the most fair minded representa- 
tives of labor, industry and commerce, and the pub- 
lic, that are available. 

These code principles have the court and legal 
approval of this triumvirate administration. There- 
fore, labor has a part equally as mandatory as in- 
dustry in executing the recovery plans. When la- 


bor wilfully and premeditatedly violates its part of 
the pact, it is just as much a social menace as is 
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the industrialist who betrays his trust and has his 
eagle taken from him. 

Labor is most assuredly co-responsible for the 
plan of recovery and can not evade this duty. The 
national civic mind must be thoroughly aware of 
this fact at all times, because public sentiment is 
the highest law of the land. If the public will help 
industry and labor to sense these responsibilities, 
labor and industry will benefit both in improved so- 
cial stability and in economic security. 


The Part of the Public 


Another significant implication in the Act is the 
responsibility of the public in effectuating the po- 
licies of the NRA. It is a well known fact, evidenced 
by present conditions, that increased wages, increas- 
ed employment and other factors in the Act will in- 
crease the prices of commodities, or materials af- 
fected by the Act. The public must create an at- 
titude of buying and consuming support consonant 
with the program. Goods and manufactured pro- 
Purchasing power must not only 
be increased, it must act in starting the free flow 
of goods. The public must in no way contribute any 
anxiety or ammunition that would tend to promote 
a “buyers’ strike.” In the execution of this Act costa 
will rise, but so long as profiteering or monopolis- 
tic tendencies do not appear the public is responsible 
for its contribution to the policies of the Act. Vox.ey 
and goods must flow and the public or final con- 
sumer is the keyman in the situation. When he stops, 
business stagnates. 

The public has another function in building good 
will for the execution of the policies of the NRA. As 
stated above, public opinion or mass thinking is the 
most potent factor in determining success or fail- 
ure. The public in this respect has the most vital 
responsibility of any of the three. 

The public can nag and doubt and criticise and 
cynicise and destroy or it can boost and believe and 
give national faith and confidence in a constructive 
way. Public opinion kills or builds. The success or 
failure of the NRA rests finally with the reactions 
of the public. 


In all disagreements or misunderstandings, there 
are always two sides and often righteousness and 
unrighteousness are on both sides. In disagree- 
ments or mfsunderstandings between employer and 
employee there are generally two distinct groups 
with a line cleavage difficult to erase. The public 
and the press which represents the public, can 
through ignorance or prejudice or carelessness cre- 
ate some very unwholesome and disastrous condi- 
tions in their uninformed or prejudicial opinions. 
Often exaggerated animosities develop because the 
public, in its eager and misdirected interest, tends 
to widen the breach rather than close it. 

In this new industrial creed there will be many 
seeming opportunities for misunderstandings. The 
public and the press can do much in ameliorating 
these conditions if they will act as pacificators 
rather than agitators. 


(Continued on page 65.} 








OTTON - TEXTILES, op- 
‘& erating under Code 
No. 1, continued 
through August on the 
schedules begun under the 
code on July 17th, previous- 
ly reported in the July and 
August issues. Gradual 
adjustment on the part of 
the industry and individ- 
ual plants to the fundamental terms of the code was 
being effected. This brought about naturally some 
confusion, misunderstanding and many difficulties, 
and, in instances, trouble of various kinds. As a 
whole, however, cotton-textile manufacturers seemed 
to be less bothered by the complications of code op- 
eration than by the burdens imposed financially 
through the extreme demands of the cotton process- 
ing tax upon cotton opened for processing during 
August and upon floor stocks of cotton, including the 
stock in process. This is discussed on page 31 of 
this issue, including the subsequent modifications 
made and anticipated as to the payment of the tax. 
During its first full month of operation under the 
code, the cotton-textile industry found itself adjust- 
ed to the new conditions of operation—including the 
decreased hours per shift, the minimum wage, etc. 
—to a very satisfactory extent. The number of mills 
previously on single shift which changed to double- 
shift operation, and the mills previously shut down 
which started up under the conditions created by 
the code, especially were responsible for an increase 
in the number of operatives employed; and through- 
out the industry there were substantial increases in 
payrolls to operatives, resulting from the establish- 
ment of the minimum wage and the scaling up of 
higher groups of jobs. 


Code Violations 


In the South and in New England, labor organ- 
izers made reports of violations of one kind or an- 
other under the code. It is felt that, without ques- 
tioning the sincerity of many of these statements, 
that much of the information resulting in them had 
developed from biased or prejudiced sources. It 
seemed popular among an element that regardless of 
the actual reason for a discharge of an employee, to 
lay the blame to a code violation. On the other hand, 
that there have been some violations is not doubted, 
but it is felt that they resulted largely from miscon- 
ception of the code’s principles, or a lack of knowl- 
edge. It was emphasized last month that misunder- 
standings and mistakes in so rapid an application of 
a program so momentous could not be unexpected. 
Generally, however, it is felt that the mills as a 
whole have adopted the spirit as well as the letter 
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Further Developments in Connection 
with the Cotton Textile 


Tis running story covers further develop- 

ments in connection with the cotton-tex- 
tile code and its application. 
gauge discussion of the recovery act and its 
effect upon business, read the excellent ar- 
ticle by Dunhill Marsden on page 25 of this 
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of the code. Subsequent to 
the tremendous pressure 
involved in initiating the 
code, the Cotton-Textile In- 
dustry Committee has been 
making definite interpre- 
tations of some of the pro- 
visions not previously 
made sufficiently clear, and 
these interpretations will 
of course be continued as agreement and time per- 
mit. 

Broadly speaking, the labor provisions of the 
code have been considered, as stated by General 
Hugh §S. Johnson, the federal administrator of the 
recovery act, as quoted here last month, as “a new 
charter of rights for labor’. The revolutionary 
change in the structure of the textile industry’s set- 
up as to management and labor transactions is car- 
rying with it grave concern on the part of many lead- 
ing thinkers in the industry. Howard Coffin, chair- 
man of the board of Southeastern Cottons, Inc., made 
the following comment: 


For a broad 


Coffin's Comment on Labor Problem 


“The ultimate outcome of this revolutionary ad- 
venture in national economics lies still in the realm 
of conjecture, but there is one threatening cloud up- 
on the horizon which presages trouble of cyclonic 
intensity. The renewal of the half century old con- 
flict between the open and closed shop might easily 
wreck our national recovery craft. The administra- 
tion has ‘sown the winds’ of labor unionism; there 
is danger that we may ‘reap the whirlwinds’ of an 
untimely and disastrous industrial upheaval. De- 
cisive action upon the part of the President, him- 
self, would now seem the most effective answer.” 

There is no question that the provisions of the 
code have, as indicated last month, produced a bene- 
ficial effect upon New England mills to a greater de- 
gree than to those of the southern territory. An im- 
mediate increase in cotton consumption and in spin- 
dle activity in New England mills, to a much greater 
percentage than resulted in the South, was apparent. 
The southern mills, which had for years consumed 
by far the larger percentage of the cotton spun in 
this country, had during the first months of this 
spring been running at almost unprecedented levels 
of capacity, and statistics, while they should show 
an increase in the amount of cotton used by southern 
mills, should at the same time reveal a proportion- 
ately greater increase in New England mills, con- 
tributing to a total above that previously prevailing. 

High productive capacity in the industry—June 
1933 being at 129 per cent of single shift capacity for 
the industry, the highest figure on record—coupled 
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with the lag in increased purchasing power result- 
ing from the delay in moving the country up toward 
textiles’ position in the vanguard of code operation, 
plus the tremendous burden of the processing tax 
applied thus far to cotton but not to its competitive 
fibers, resulted in a congested market condition for 
textiles that slowed activity somewhat and created a 
feeling of concern among the members of the indus- 
try. It is now felt, however, that with the ability 
to get into the normal fall buying period (which 
should be accentuated as a result of the national 
blanket code effects), and with a reasonable policy 
on the part of the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration with reference to the processing tax, the 
congestion will be relieved, and with adjustments 
having been made in market practice and price pol- 
icies, a normal flow of goods will be approached. 


Addition to Text of Code 


On page 47 of the August issue, brief mention 
was made of a further amendment to the cotton- 
textile code providing for industrial relations boards. 
Since that time, General Johnson has named to com- 
prise the Cotton Textile National Industrial Rela- 
tions Board, to represent industry, labor and the 
public respectively, the three men who served so ef- 
fectively on the temporary “stretch-out” investiga- 
tion—Ben E. Geer, former cotton manufacturer and 
recently named president of Furman University, rep- 
resenting industry; George L. Berry, president of the 
International Pressmen’s Union, representing labor; 
and Robert W. Bruere, of Columbia University, rep- 
resenting the public. The text of the addition to 
the code, which is to be Section 17, and which, it is 
felt, completes the code for the present at least, is 


appended as a matter of information and record: 

XVII. To make proper provision with regard to the 
stretch-out (or specialization) system or any other prob- 
lem of working conditions in the Cotton Textile Industry, 
it is provided : 

1. There shall be constituted by appointment of the 
Administrator, a Cotton Textile National Industrial Rela- 
tions Board, to be composed of three members, one to be 
nominated by the Cotton Textile Industry Committee to 
represent the employers, one to be nominated by the Labor 
Advisory Board of the National Recovery Administration to 
represent the employees and a third to be selected by the 
Administrator. This National Board shall be provided by 
the National Recovery Administration with a per diem for 
actual days engaged in its work and with such secretarial 
and expert technical assistance as it may require in the per- 
formance of its duties. 

2. The Administrator, upon the nomination of the Cot- 
ton Textile National Industrial Relations Board shall ap- 
point in each state in which the cotton textile industry 
operates, a State Cotton Textile Industrial Relations Board 
composed of three members, one of whom shall be selected 
from the employers of the cotton textile industry, one from 
the employees of the cotton textile industry and a third 
to represent the public. 

3. Whenever, in any cotton textile mill, a controversy 
shall arise between employer and employees as to the 
stretch-out (or specialization) system or any other prob- 
lem of working conditions, the employer and the employees 
may establish in such mill an Industrial Relations Commit- 
tee chosen from the management and the employees of the 
mill and on which the employer and the employees shail 
have equal representation of not more than three repre- 
sentatives each. If such a committee is not otherwise es- 
tablished, the employer or the employees, or both, may 
apply to the State Industrial Relations Board for assistance 
and cooperation in the establishment in such mill of such 
industrial relations committee. The term of service of 
each such mill committee shall be limited to the adjustment 
of such controversy, or problem of working conditions for 
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A Problem of Uncertainty 
HERE are still some points in connec- 
tion with the phraseology and intent of 
certain parts of the cotton-textile code 
which, many mill men feel, should be clari- 
fied by the proper authorities. 

Everyone recognizes that the Cotton Tex- 
tile Industry Committee, working under 
such tremendous pressure, could not inter- 
pret every item in the code promptly, but 
now that it has been put into operation with 
gratifying smoothness, it is felt that an au- 
thoritative statement with reference to the 
matter of improved equipment, and the 
changing of the status of different mill jobs, 
might properly be made. 

The code includes a possible recommenda- 
tion which may be made at a later date, 
looking to the registration of productive ma- 
chinery and to prohibiting the installation of 
new productive equipment, except for re- 
placement, without a certificate from the 
administrator. While the wording specifies 
productive machinery, many mills in their 
effort to carry out the spirit as well as the 
letter of the code, are, without official ex- 
planation otherwise, interpreting this to ap- 
ply to other equipment of a supplementary 
nature. Many questions have arisen as to 
the advisability of installing this or that 
equipment of a more efficient character. 

Certainly it would be incompatible with 
the greater spirit of NRA to frustrate the 
natural development of more efficient oper- 


ation. General Johnson has been quoted: ‘I 
think the necessary installation of new 
equipment should go forward. If you 


stopped inventiveness and progress, that 
would be very stupid.” There is no incen- 
tive to spend money for better equipment 
which will produce more efficiently if no ad- 
vantage can be taken of this efficiency. 





the adjustment of which the committee was created. 

If the representatives of the employers and of the em- 
ployees in such industrial relations committee are unable 
to arrive at an agreement, and united action with respect 
to such differences of opinion, the representatives of the 
employer or of the employees, or both, may appeal to the 
State Industrial Relations Board for cooperation and as- 
sistance in arriving at an agreement and united action. 

It shall be the duty of such Industrial Relations Com- 
mittee to endeavor to adjust such controversy. In cases 
where such committee reaches agreement with respect to 
any such controversy, such agreement shall be final except 
that it shall be submitted to the Cotton Textile National 
Industrial Relations Board for review and approval under 
such regulations as such National Board may establish. 

This provision for such industrial relations committee 
within the particular mills shall be without prejudice to 
the freedom of association of employees and the other pro- 
visions of Section 7 of the Industrial Recovery Act. 

4, It shall be the duty of the State Industrial Relations 
Boards, where their assistance is requested, as provided in 
sub-section 3, to cooperate with employers and employees 
in organizing industrial relations committees in individual] 
cotton textile mills and to cooperate with such committees 
in the development of conference procedures and in the ad- 
justment of differences of opinion with respect to the op 
eration or introduction of the stretch-out system and other 
problems of working conditions. 

In the event that the State Industrial Relations Board 
is unable to bring about agreement and united action of 
labor and management in a controversy so appealed to it, 
such State Industrial Relations Board shall present the 
controversy to the National Industrial Relations Board for 
hearing and final adjustment. 
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5. The National Industrial Relations Board shall hear 
and finally determine all such questions brought before it 
on appeal by the State Industrial Relations Boards and 
certify its decisions to the Administrator and shall have 
authority to codify the experience of the industrial rela- 
tions committees of the various mills and state boards with 
a view to establishing standards of general practice with 
respect to the stretch-out (or specialization) system or other 
problems of working conditions. 


In order to clarify some of the definitions and 
provisions of the code, the Cotton Textile Industry 
Committee in August issued a statement which is 
quoted in part here: 

“It is voted that the Cotton-Textile Institute com- 
municate with all cotton mills and explain exactly 
the classes of labor definitely exempted from the 
minimum wage. These are as follows: Learners 
during six weeks apprenticeship; Cleaners; Outside 
employees. 

“The Cotton Textile Industry Committee, in in- 
terpreting the Cotton textile code, adopted the fol- 
lowing definitions: 


Definition of 'Cleaners'’, Etc. 


“Cleamers—A cleaner is a person who does janitor ser- 
vice or one who cleans floors, buildings or machinery and 
does nothing else but clean. 

(In connection with cleaners, a Georgia mill man who 
asked the Institute for an interpretation of the status of 
bobbin or quill cleaners, received the following reply from 
the secretary of the Institute, as announced by the Cotton 
Manufacturers Association of Georgia: “As to bobbin clean- 
ers, they would come under the definition of ‘cleaners’ if 
they did nothing else but clean bobbins. If on the other 
hand, they perform additfonal functions that come under 
the provisions of the minimum wage, they could not properly 
be classified as cleaners.’’) 

“Outside Workers—Outside workers embrace those who 
work outside of the mill, such as employees in the mill yard, 
warehouses, waste houses and also gate keepers and those 
who operate trucks and drays. 

“Office Workers—Oflice workers under the cotton textile 
eode include those working in central and branch offices 
of cotton mills wherever located. 

“Supervisory Staff—The supervisory staff, under the 
cotton textile code, includes all who direct the activity of 
others, such as executives, superintendents, paymasters, 
foremen, overseers and second hands. 

“Shipping Crews—Shipping crews under the cotton tex- 
tile code embrace employees who handle goods after they 
are packed and handle incoming shipments.” 


The Institute secretary also reported the follow- 
ing resolution, with reference to the increased cost 
of goods manufactured under the provisions of the 
code, which had been passed by the Cotton Textile 
Industry Committee. 

“Resolved, That in conformity with the pro- 
visions and spirit of the Cotton Textile Code, ap- 
proved by the President under the National Recovery 
Act: (a) all goods sold prior to May 17, 1933, and 
manufactured on and after July 17, 1933, should 
bear the increased cost resulting from the operation 
of that Code, and (b) there should be no exceptions 
unless an understanding or agreement to the con- 
trary were made at the time of sale.” 

The Committee voted that the General Arbitra- 
tion Council of the Textile Industry be recommended 
to act for the Cotton Textile Industry Committee in 
such cases as are referred to it for arbitration under 
Clause VII of the code, provided this procedure is 
acceptable to both parties. 

The Cotton Textile Industry Committee announc- 
ed early in August the personnel of the sub-com- 
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mittees appointed by Chairman George A. Sloan, af- 
ter consultation with the presidents of the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers and the Am- 
erican Cotton Manufacturers Association. These ap- 
pointments, and the functions of the various com- 
mittees, follow: 


The Industry's Sub-Committees 


1. Working Conditions Committee—Donald Comer, Ernest 
N. Hood, T. M. Marchant, Frank I. Neild, Robert R. West. 

This Committee has been designated for the purpose of 
cooperating with the Government in matters concerning 
“stretch out” (or specialization) system or other problems 
of working conditions in the Cotton Textile Industry. 

2. Processing Tax Committee—Cason J. Callaway, 
(Chairman) Harry L. Bailey, G. Edward Buxton, Charles 
A. Cannon. 

This Committee will cooperate with the Department of 
Agriculture and Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

8. Plant Extension. Committee—B. B. Gossett, (Chair- 
man), Wm. D. Anderson, G. Edward Buxton, Alfred E. 
Colby. 

This committee was designated to aid in the adminis- 
tration of Section VI of the Code, paragraph 3, which re- 
fers to the matter of registering productive machinery in 
the industry and, where additional productive machinery is 
contemplated, the requirement of certificates from the Admin- 
istrator for such installation (except for the replacement of 
a similar number of existing spindles or looms or to bring 
the operation of existing productive machinery into bal- 
ance.) 

4. Committee on Mill Villages—Stuart W. Cramer, 
(Chairman) Wm. D. Anderson, Donald Comer, R. E. Henry, 
Frank I. Neild, Robert R. West. 

This Committee was appointed to aid in carrying out 
Clause XI of the Code, which refers to a report, to be sub- 
mitted prior to January 1, 1934, on the subject of employee 
ownership of homes in mill villages. 

5. Committee on Amendments to Code, and Supplement- 
ary Codes—G. Edward Buxton (Chairman), Alfred E. Colby, 
B. B. Gossett, R. E. Henry, George A. Sloan. 

Clause X of the Code leaves the way open for changes 
in the Code as experience may dictate and for additional 
Codes. The above named Committee was appointed to con- 
sider and make its recommendations on all such proposals. 

6. Merchandising Committee—G. H. Milliken (Chairman) 
Robert Amory, Morgan Butler (honorary member), Cnur- 
les A. Cannon, Donald Comer. 

The above Committee was appointed for the purpose of 
considering fair trade practices in the marketing of cotton 
textiles that should be recommended for inclusion in the 
Code. 

7. Complaint Committee—George A. Sloan (Chairman), 
Robert Amory, Stuart W. Cramer, Ernest N. Hood, T. M. 
Marchant. 

It will be the duty of this Committee under the pro- 
visions of Section VI of the Code to cooperate with the 
Administrator in making investigations as to the function- 
ing and observance of the provisions of this Code and rTe- 
port the result of the same to the Administrator. It was 
unanimously voted that the Committee will be assisted by 
the management and the field force of the Cotton-Textile 
Institute, Ine. 

8. Export Committee — Harry L. Bailey (Chairman), 
Bertram H. Borden, Donald Comer, G. H. Milliken. 

This Committee was appointed for the purpose of co- 
operating with the officials of the Textile Export Associa- 
tion of the United States in laying before appropriate Gov- 
ernmental agencies the present problems of the export trade 
in cotton goods and to determine what, if any, assistance 
might be rendered by the Government in preserving such 
bustness. 


As members of the first industry to leave the post 
in the matter of industry codes, the readers are likely 
to become immersed in the immediate and pressing 
problems of code application—not mentioning the pro- 
cessing tax!—as to lose the proper perspective of the 
National Industrial Recovery Act and its administra- 
tion. For this reason, the article by Mr. Marsden is 
used on page 25 of this issue, and is recommended for 
study and thought by the textile manufacturer. 














The Cotton Processing Tax 


Public hearing on tax, announced for Sept. 
7th, indefinitely postponed at the request of 
Cotton Textile Industry Committee . . . 


of fair competition during which time the 
fundamental problems of its application were 
being successfully ironed out, the cotton-textile in- 
dustry was confronted with an equally serious prob- 
lem of a different nature in the processing tax of 
4.2 cents per pound on cotton, applied by Secretary 
of Agriculture Wallace under the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act, effective August 1st. As reported in 
the August issue, the mills were required to pay this 
tax, as the first domestic processors of the cotton, 
on all cotton processed on and after August 1, and 
was to be paid within 30 days. A conversion factor 
was applied to floor stocks, which included stock in 
process, making the tax on floor stocks 4.4184 cents 
per pound. 

The application of the tax immediately created 
the necessity of tremendous increase in operating 
capital on the part of the mills, and otherwise hamp- 
ered mill activity, and also affected the market con- 
dition of cotton-textiles. Representatives of the 
Cotton Textile Industry Committee, and others, im- 
mediately began making application for relief, and 
about the middle of August, as a result of these ap- 
peals, the Bureau of Internal Revenue, charged un- 
der the Act with the collection of the tax, issued 
an order extending the time limit for paying the 
floor stock tax on floor stocks of cotton goods (as of 
August 1) on the following basis: 14 of floor tax on 
floor stocks to be paid at time of filing return (not 
later than September 1); 4 within 30 days after 
filing of return; 14 within 60 days after filing of re- 
turn; and 14 within 90 days after filing of return. 


Mills were also granted the privilege of applying 
for a 90-day extension of the time within which to 
pay the tax on cotton stocks in prucess as of August 
1, when made in the form of an affidavit and sub- 
mitted in accordance with the provisions of Article 
17, of Regulation 82. 


The order also provides for an extension of time 
on payment of part of the processing tax of 4.2 cents. 
One-third must be paid when the return is filed, 
one-third within thirty days after the due date, and 
one-third within sixty days after the due date. As 
an example, returns covering cotton opened during 
the month of August had to be filed not later than 
September 30, and one-third of the tax due paid 
with the return; one-third paid not later than Oct- 
ober 30, and the remaining one-third not later than 
November 29. The same schedule applying for the 
succeeding five months. 


It was understood that there was to be no in- 
terest charge made on these deferred payments, au- 
thorized by the Treasury Department, which of 
course, makes no interest charge on deferred pay- 
ments on income taxes. 


\ FTER two weeks of operation under the code 
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The public hearing on the processing tax, original- 
ly scheduled for September 7, was postponed at the 
request of George A. Sloan until such date as manu- 
facturers are in better position to present authorita- 
tive data. 

Since the portion of the tax on stock in process was 
in effect to amount to a loan to the government, with- 
out interest—to be repaid at the end of the emergency 
period, it was felt that the tax on this would be re- 
moved. Meanwhile, most mills had made the initial 
payment of one-fourth of the total floor stock tax on 
stock in process and finished goods, with the privilege 
of a final return within 30 days, when action on the 
tax on stock in process would have been taken. 

As a matter of record and information, the 
Treasury Department Order No. 4385 covering these 
postponements, etc., with reference to the payment 
of the processing tax and floor stock tax with re- 
spect to cotton, as approved on August 17, is re- 
produced below: 


Postponement of payment of processing tax 
and floor stock tax with respect to cotton. 


Payment of processing tux with respect to cotton author- 
ized to be made in installments of one-third of the amount 
due on each return for the first six months on or before the 
due date for filing such return; one-third not later than 
thirty days after the due date, and one-third not later than 
sixty days after the due date. Payment of tax on floor stocks 
of cotton products authorized to be made in installments of 
one-fourth of the amount due on each return on or before 
the due date for filing each such return; one-fourth not Jater 
than thirty days after the due date; one-fourth not later 
than sixty days after the due date, and one-fourth not later 
than ninety days after the due date. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
Office of Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
Washington, D. C. 
TO COLLECTORS OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
AND OTHERS CONCERNED: 

Payment of processing tax with respect to cotton under 
the provisions of T. D. 4377 approved July 29, 1933, and the 
provisions of Article 12 of Regulations 81 relating to process- 
ing tax under the Agricultural Adjustment Act, is hereby 
authorized to be made as follows: 

One-third of the amount of the tax must be paid on or 
before the due date for filing each return for the first six 
months, one-third not later than thirty days after the due 
date, and one-third not later than sixty days after the due 
date, Payment of each installment of one-third of the 
amount of the tax shown on each month’s return will be 
due as follows: 





Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan 
Return 1933 1933 1933 1933 1933 1933 
%—due date .. Sept.30 Oct.31 Nov.30 Dec.31 Jan.31 Feb. 28 


14—30 days aft- 


er due date Oct.30 Nov.30 Dec.30 Jan.30 Mar.2 Mar. 30 
144—60 days aft- 
er due date Nov.29 Dec.30 Jan.29 Mar.1 Apr.1 Apr. 29 





Payment of the tax on floor stocks of articles processed 
wholly or in chief value from cotton under the provisions of 
the Treasury Decision above named, and Article 17 of Reg- 
ulations 82 relating to tax on floor stocks, is hereby extended 
as follows: 

With respect to the amount of tax due on return on P.T. 
Form 32, one-fourth must be paid on or before the due date 
for filing returns, August 31, 1933, one-fourth not later than 
thirty days after the due date, or September 30, 1933, one- 
fourth not later than sixty days after the due date, or Octo- 
ber 30, 1933, and one-fourth not later than ninety days after 
the due date, or November 29, 1933. With respect to the 
amount of tax due on return P.T. Form 42, one-fourth must 
be paid on or before the due date for filing returns, Septem- 
ber, 30, 1933, one-fourth not later than thirty days after the 
due date, or October 30, 1933, one-fourth not later than sixty 
days after the due date, or November 29, 1933, and one- 
fourth not later than ninety days after the due date, or 
December 29, 1933. 

These extensions apply only to payment of the tax and 
not to the time for filing each return. 











A method of determination without inter- 
fering with the regular mill operations; par- 
ticularly useful in the card room . . . 


By Houston Randolph 


J pen necessity of correct roller settings is fully rec- 
ognized by all cotton manufacturers, but owing to 
the trouble and labor involved in setting drafting roll- 
ers, and the necessary tests of the finished yarn after- 
ward, many an overseer hesitates to change roller set- 
tings as often as he believes would be advisable. 

In the July 1932 issue of CoTTON, an article by H. 
H. Willis dealt directly with roller spacings and 
showed in conclusion the financial advantages and sav- 
ings possible in a mill if the matter of correct roller 
setting was given full attention. 

On a spinning frame with the regular three lines 
of saddle and lever weighted rollers, the correct roller 
spacing can be found without any trouble. Too close 
a setting of the drafting rollers produces the dreaded 
“cockled” yarn; and too wide a setting reduces the 





Roll Spacing Determinator 


breaking strength. As the finished yarn can be direct- 
ly tested for size and break, it does not entail any 
great length of time to find the correct roller settings 
for a ring spinning frame under given conditions of 
hank roving, draft, staple and character of cotton. 

In the card room, however, where a much greater 
bulk of fibers has to be drafted on drawing frames, 
combers, and roving frames, the determination of the 
correct roller spacing becomes a real problem. As in 
many other manufacturing establishments, the “cut- 
and-try” or “rule-of-thumb” method is from time to 


Pre-Determining Roller Settings 








time being superseded by scientific research founded 
upon basic engineering principles. 

An interesting principle is applied in the develop- 
ment of a method of determining the roll settings, an 
installation of which was recently inspected, the prin- 
ciple of which is to show correctly, within a few min- 
utes, the proper roll spacing for cotton under differ- 
ent conditions. A view of such a device, equipped 
with a show board down which the sliver slides as it 
emerges and thus shows the results of different 
drafts, weights, etc., is shown herewith. A top view 
of the draft gearing of the machine, with the cover 
removed, is also shown. Through the mechanism 
shown, roller settings, drafts and weights can be 
changed by means of levers and cranks while the in- 
strument is running without stopping, and without 
calculations. The sketch shows the principle of the 
mechanism. The roving V runs through the drafting 
rollers I/1 to IV/4. The tension lever B may be raised 
to the stop A or lowered to the stop Al. In its raised 


position, the sliver or roving is lifted up and there- 
fore the draft resistance is increased between the 
front roller and the one next to it. 


If therefore the 





Above, sketch showing method of operation; below, top view 
of roller arrangement of device eS 
Photos, courtesy The Belger Co. 
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tension lever B is raised and the rollers are set too 
close, a “wave” or even a stopping of the fibers will be 
noticed through the viewing device S. By changing the 
roller settings with cranks while the machine is run- 
ning, the proper spacing is found when by either 
raised or lowered tension lever no “wave” or stoppage 
of the fibers occurs, and no change can be noticed 
through the viewing device. 


The Influence of Roll Settings 


Some interesting explanations as to the theory of 
the influence of different roll settings may be pre- 
sented in connection with the theory of the machine. 


In the illustrations Fig. 1 to Fig. 4 inclusive is 
located, between the two pairs of drafting rollers II-2 
and I-1, a strand of fibers consisting of different 
lengths of fibers, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7. In Fig. 1 the 
long fibers 7 are held simultaneously by both pairs of 
drafting rollers II-2 and I-1. By means of the draft, 
these fibers are being stretched and they will break 
after reaching their limits of elasticity at point C. At 
first they will run with a slower speed through the 
bite I-1 until after the break, then they will run with 
the same speed as the remaining fibers 1 to 6 inclu- 
sive. The fibers 7 being only a small percentage of 
the total fibers will cause no curls or waves although 
the roll setting is too close. 

However, if the tension lever B is lifted to the stop 
A, Fig. 2, the number of the fibers retarded is sudden- 
ly increased by the bending of the fibers in the final 
drafting fields where fibers 5 and 6 are pressed against 
fibers 7. After the space between II-2 and I-1 has 


been increased so that the long fibers are not held any 
more by II-2, the action of the lifted tension lever will 
cause no definite retardation and therefore no curling 
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or waving will be found. If one would try without 
the help of the tension lever and only by means of de- 
creasing the bite to secure the same curls or waves, 
the two pairs of drafting rolls II-2 and I-1 would have 
to be set closer. Therefore, the setting without a ten- 
sion lever would be inaccurate and not as sensitive. 

With drafting rollers arranged for slip-draft, the 
middle roll 2, Fig. 3, is self-weighted, therefore it 
causes less pressure on the fibers, and the pairs of 
drafting rollers II-2 and I-1 can be set closer. The long 
fibers are slipped through roll 3 and are drawn out of 
the twisted roving F. The twist in the roving there- 
fore acts as a kind of anchor for the long fibers 6 and 
7. The long fibers 7 would break at C, Fig. 3, if this 
anchoring of the long fibers together with the pres- 
sure of the slip-draft roll 3 should be too much. How- 
ever, even in this case no curling or waving action 
would result, as the number of long fibers 7 is not of 
sufficient quantity. But if one raises the tension lever 
in this drafting field. fibers 3, 4, 5, and 6 are pressed 
by this tension lever against the securely held fibers 
7. The draft resistance is suddenly increased to a 
great extent and the curls appear at once. It is there- 
fore again clearly shown that the tension lever is re- 
markably sensitive upon the draft resistance of the 
fibers. 

Many a spinner believes that with years of experi- 
ence and “feel” for the correct setting of drafting 
rolls, that his individual experience is sufficient. This 
accounts for the fact that one frequently finds a great 
deal of difference in comparing the roller settings of 
well known and experienced spinners, on the same 
kind of rollers and cotton. The possibilities of a meth- 
od of determining accurately the one correct position 
under any given conditions are interesting. 








By Phil A. Ment 


RACTICAL suggestions, based on experience, 

are given with reference to sizing viscose and 
acetate rayon warps in this continuation of the 
series on ‘Practical Rayon Handling in a Weaving 
Mill."" The two previous articles covering all of the 
processes involved are available to readers who 
request copies of them. 

The next and concluding installment will deal 
specifically with weaving, loom settings, etc., etc. 


T goes without saying that a large part of the in- 
| formation offered herewith has been presented 

previously. Much has been written for publica- 
tion, or offered in speeches at various gatherings, re- 
garding the different methods of sizing rayons in use 
today. Nevertheless, at the request of COTTON, this 
is offered in the hope that a few of the manufacturers 
in the rayon game during these troubled times may 
derive some benefit from an account of one man’s prac- 
tices and research. 

Since this is written from experience on the vis- 
cose and acetate yarns mostly, discussion will be con- 
fined to these two types. For cupra-ammonium yarns 
some better-informed source should be consulted, al- 
though it has been our good fortune to achieve fairly 
good results by treating this type yarn along the 
same lines as the acetates. 

It has been found that the viscose yarns are pecu- 
liarly sensitive to moisture or water solutions, while 
the acetate yarns act in precisely the opposite manner. 
It follows, then, that in setting up a diverse system 
of size impregnation that one is merely catering to the 
natural tendencies of the yarn involved. Also, viscose 
yarns are extremely liable to stretch when even 
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slightly damp, while acetate yarns are only moderately 
sensitive to moist conditions. Armed with only a few 
facts, such as the foregoing, any intelligent manu- 
facturer is capable of formulating the sizing pro- 
cedure most suitable for his own needs. 

In laying out a plan it is first necessary to con- 
sider the requirements of the cloth and the subsequent 
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handling of the woven goods. First consideration 
must be given to the type of goods to be run. Whether 
heavy or light pick, heavy or light sley, or combina- 
tions of heavy sley and light pick, etc. Then the 
weave: whether plain, satin, twill or novelty. Also, 
the type of filling required will play some part. 

The general rule for size application, derived from 
our experience, is to hold the amount applied to a 
minimum; but taking care that enough and just a 
little more is put on so that the combined rubbing of 
the drop wires, harness and reed will not cause the 
size to be beaten off and expose the bare yarn. It 
is better to play safe and be a heavy sizer than to 
gamble with uncertainty. Besides, plenty of size 
gives just that much more advantage to a weaver and 
pays for itself in better cloth. 

For some time weavers as a whole have been the 
unwitting tools of cheap finishers. Too much pres- 
sure has been brought to bear on the mills by finishers 
complaining that size removal has been difficult and 
costly. In consequence, the poor old weaver has ex- 
perimented with light size proportions and trick com- 
pounds, in order to favor a finisher, until his quality 
suffers as the final result. There is only one answer 
to this. Size properly, weave well, and select the 
finisher to do a justifiable job on the goods. 

Before proceeding further, let us have a look at 
the various types of sizing machines and methods of 
taping in the yarn sheet. For general work, the com- 
bination of cotton and rayon slasher seems to give the 
best results. This machine is a hybrid evolved by 
enterprising slasher men to combine the outstanding 
features of both the cotton slasher and the rayon 
sizer; and consists of a three or five drum rayon ma- 
chine backed by a beam creel and equipped with a lease 
rod arrangement in front. It offers low cost opera- 
tion, lower drying temperature, more combinations of 
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nip, single and three-roll squeeze, an easy split of the 
yarn sheet, and the ability to use flanged beams of 
almost any width by means of the expansion comb. 
Heavier sizing is permissible, due to the easy use of 
leasing rods; and, if the warp is papered well and 
struck neatly with a fine dent comb, warps may be 
drawn in straight enough for weaves with a fairly 
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high sley. A sketch of this 
type of machine is given 
in Fig. 1. The beam creel 
is shown as a single tier, 
though some mills use a 
double tier for saving floor 
space. This latter arrange- 
ment has an upper and 
lower rack and the users 
argue that a better lay-in 
at the comb is_ possible. 
Ball or roller bearing beam 
journals are of great ad- 
vantage on creels, especial- 
ly in warping long sets. 
The steam pipe shown be- 
tween the comb and size 
pan is used for giving the 
yarn sheet a slight initial 
dampening. Low pressure 
steam emits through close- 
ly spaced holes, or even a slot running lengthwise of 
the pipe, and precipitates a small amount of moisture 
on the yarn, thus aiding size penetration. This is par- 
ticularly advantageous when sizing acetate fibers. 

The squeeze rolls as shown are usually made with 
the top and bottom rolls of copper, while the middle 
roll is generally of soft rubber. In Fig. 2 an enlarged 
view of these rolls is shown, in order to illustrate the 
various threadings and reasons for each. The solid 
line threading is the most commonly used on viscose 
yarn. In order to gain size impregnation, the middle 
roll is sometimes covered with a heavy wool jacket, 
woven tubular, and made of convenient size to shrink 
on the rubber roll. It is claimed that these wool jackets 
act as a sponge and effect a better coating of the size 
on the yarn sheet than is secured with the bare rubber. 
It is also argued the amount of squeeze has more to do 
with getting the desired penetration than any sub- 
stitute factor, and efforts have been put forward to 
make the amount of squeeze a controllable quality. 
One method is the substitution of a set of weight 
levers, with adjustable pea or block weights, in place 
of the usual hand wheel and worm shaft arrangement 
that is generally used to bring the rolls into nip. In 
case this is not clear, a short explanation may be of 
some help. 

The three squeeze rolls are usually mounted, each 
end on vertical worm shafts. Another shaft, actuated 
by a hand wheel, connects to both worms and raises 
or lowers the rolls; thereby making or breaking the 
nip. By disconnecting the handwheel drive and sub- 
stituting a direct acting lever that, when weighted, 
presses downward on the rolls, the amount of squeeze 
can be controlled and results judged accordingly. The 
merits of this are matters of result and opinion. 

Getting back to threading the yarn sheet, we find 
that the solid line (1) has two outlets. One is shown 
at (la) and the other at (2). Obviously the thread- 


ing of (2) is merely for additional squeeze. Either of 
these, with or without the wool jacketed middle roll, 
is used on viscose yarns with good success; due to 
the fact, as heretofore mentioned, that viscose is 
readily size absorbent and needs only a quick, even 
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contact with the size solu- 
tion in order to allow suffi- 
cient penetration. Also, 
the viscose yarns stretch 
easily when wet and the 
feed at (1) puts the heavy 
strain on the yarn while it 
is yet dry. The dampened 
yarn (viscose) must be 
taken directly to the dry 
can as quickly as possible 
in order to minimize the 
wet handling, and for this 
reason, the threading at 
(1) would seem to be the 
more desirable provided 
sufficient absorption is 
gained. The rotation of the 
rolls is shown by the solid 
arrows (X), thereby giving 
a straight through delivery. 

In sizing acetate yarns, the threading is exactly 
opposite to that used on the viscose. Since acetate is 
resistant to size solutions, it is best to run the sheet 
into the size bath as shown by the dotted line (3). 
With the direction of rotation of the rolls changed, as 
shown by the dotted arrows (Y), the yarn sheet gets 
a thorough impregnation and twice the squeeze gen- 
erally given to the viscose yarns. Also, since acetate 
is considerably less subject to stretching when wet, 
the sheet can be pulled entirely wet with little danger 
of excessive stretch. 

Right here, it would perhaps be well to make a 
few points regarding the amount of extension given 
to normal yarn. The ideal procedure, of course, would 
be to size with zero stretch; but this is hardly pos- 
sible. Enough tension should be applied to keep the 
ends coming through in a firm, even sheet, and more 
tension than this is not only unnecessary, but danger- 
ous. The practice of gaining a few yards of cloth, or 
trying to put as many yards as possible on one beam, 
leads to troubles that are hard to overcome. Endeavor 
to limit the amounts of stretch to not over four per 
cent on the acetate fibers and seven per cent on Vis- 
cose, lower if possible. These amounts are affected 
by the warping, and the more evenly this process is 
carried out the less will be the trouble in regulating 
the stretch. 

In Fig. 2, the dampening roll is shown at C, and 
the size level indicated by the lined section of the size 
pan EF. A guide roller D keeps the yarn sheet from 
running against the edge of the pan. 

The speed of the delivery varies, of course, with 
the amount of yarn going through; and should be gov- 
erned entirely by the amount of size left in the yarn, 
since this is the ultimate aim of sizing. Simply be- 
cause a sheet of warp is running through nicely at 18 
yards per minute does not justify this speed if the 
yarn is only partly sized. Usually, the acetate yarns, 
weight for weight, can only be run at about two-thirds 
the speed of viscose warps. 

One very good feature of the five-drum machine is 


(Continued on page 48.) 
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Starches, (Sums and Dextrines 
ln Finishing Cotton Piece Goods 


ost fabrics after 
bleaching or dye- 
ing do not have 


the desired market feel or 


appearance, and while 
softening some types will 
produce this effect, it may 
be necessary to stiffen and 
fill others. The various 
starches, gums and dex- 
trines are usually employed 
for this purpose with the 
possible addition of soften- 
ers and minerals such as 
clay, tale and other fillers 
when additional weight is desired. The application of 
these various materials is an art, the development of 
which has been based on the experience and intelli- 
gence of the finisher, coupled with the availability of 
suitable machinery and his appreciation of its proper 
use. 

Like most of the industrial arts, finishing has 
long resisted the directing influence of scientific con- 
trol and as a result only very little, except in a gen- 
eral way, is known definitely about the properties of 
starches in producing specific effects. The monetary 
importance of starch and its products may well be 
emphasized by the statement of one authority that 
half of all the starch produced is used in the textile 
industry, while another claims that the value of the 
starches used in the textile trade exceeds the sum 
expended for all other chemicals in this same field. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that considerable re- 
search is now being conducted scientifically to de- 
termine methods of evaluation of the various 
starches as well as their adaptability to specific 
uses in finishing. 

Many misleading comparisons of relative value 
of the several starches have crept into the literature, 
probably because of the difficulty in the past of ex- 
pressing the properties of different starches on a 
common basis. 


goods. 


Description of Starch 


Starch occurs widely distributed in nature and is 
found in all plants to a greater or less amount. It 
is a glistening white, tasteless and odorless powder 
which normally contains 15 to 18 per cent moisture 
im the air dry condition. When viewed under a 
microscope, it is seen to consist of small granules, 
which, in general, show characteristic shapes and 
sizes for each different kind of starch. When viewed 
with polarized light, however, the granule of un- 
boiled starch is generally bright and quartered with 
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a well defined dark cross, 
which becomes less dis- 
tinct when the starch is 
boiled and may completely 
disappear from the rup- 
tured granules. These 
granules are carbohydrates 
consisting of an outer in- 
soluble layer of several 
membranes, resembling cel- 
lulose chemically, which en- 
close an interior material 
called granulose. 

The granules of raw 
starch are insoluble in cold 
water but on treatment with hot water, swell and 
burst the outer membranes with the formation of 
thick, gelatinous and colloidal solutions. This burst- 
ing temperature is characteristic of most starches 
within fairly narrow limits and the burst enve- 
lopes or membranes can readily be observed with the 
microscope. It is not an instantaneous reaction, how- 
ever, for after this temperature is reached, a short 
time is required for the complete bursting of all 
granules. This progressive action is explained by 
one authority as due to the difference in age of the 
granules, the older being the more resistant. 

Granulose is readily soluble in warm water, 
while the membranes of starch-cellulose are not. 
This can readily be demonstrated by adding iodine 
solution to some boiled starch and viewing it with a 
microscope. The solution of granulose will show the 
characteristic blue color whereas the envelope will 
be stained a dull yellow. The ratio of granulose to 
starch-cellulose in the granule has been held by 
some investigators to be the reason for the differ- 
ences in the behavior of the various starches. 

When cool, the starch solution stiffens to form a 
jell, that on standing, gradually breaks down to de- 
posit an insoluble form and separates a clear, super- 
natant liquor containing soluble starch. This action 
is retarded somewhat by the presence of small 
amounts of alkali, while traces of acids accelerate 
it. Bacteria and moulds, moreover, attack starch 
pastes under favorable conditions especially if ni- 
trogenous matter from traces of gluten are present. 

Heermann gives bursting temperatures for the 
various starches as follows: Wheat—65 degrees C.; 
corn—70 degrees; sago—72 degrees; potato—63 de- 
grees; rice—74 degrees. 

Incomplete boiling in making the mix for finish- 
ing leads to lack of adhesiveness, especially in heavy 
formulae; one reason for dusting, which is often er- 
roneously thought of as due to overloading the mix 
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with mineral fillers. 

The time of boiling is of primary importance, 
again, since the viscosity of starch solutions is modi- 
fied greatly as a function of the time. Potato starch, 
for instance, loses viscosity rapidly, while corn in- 
creases for some little time. This factor is, there- 
fore, of great importance in both the practical ap- 
plication as well as in the testing of these materials. 

McNider, Journal of Ind. and Eng. Chem. Vol. 4, 
No. 6, 1912, gives the following table of viscosities 
based on a 4 per cent solution of starch, boiled ten 
minutes: 


cs a ee a 2.49 
aes 2.86 
UD  oktitettib icc 2.78 
CE Er 14.31 
as 3.88 
I itincnnecocs 3.97 
MN ca i alin le 1.26 
. = 1.24 
SO ibs a asl elites 1.00 


From this table, it can be seen that potato has 
nearly five times the viscosity of corn, four times 
that of tapioca and eight times that of wheat. Sago 
was not listed in the above table but has a viscosity 
of 1.57. When boiled for thirty minutes, though, the 
viscosities are: 


eer een 7 

BN nee SE ssiierenes 6.33 
(, Cee 4.17 
eae distin 1.33 


From this, we see, then, that potato starch loses 
practically one-half of its viscosity after boiling an 
additional twenty minutes, while that of corn is 
nearly tripled in the same time. Tapioca, wheat and 
sago are only slightly changed under these condi- 
tions. This change in viscosity, therefore, can easily 
cause variation in finish from the standard when su- 
pervision of boiling is lax during preparation of the 
starch mix. Uniformity of procedure especially with 
mixes containing corn and potato will go far in pre- 
venting goods from coming up too soft or too stiff 
after starching, since overboiling thins a potato and 
thickens a corn formula. 

Acids, alkalis, a few metallic salts and some oxi- 
dizing agents, as well as enzymes are capable of re- 
acting with the various starches to alter their physi- 
cal and chemical characteristics. Starch is progres- 
sively degraded when boiled with dilute mineral 
acids, first forming dextrine and finally glucose, as 
described in an earlier article. This same reaction 
can be carried out by heating with small amounts of 
the dilute acid and with careful control, various 
types of dextrines can be obtained, most of which, 
however, consist of mixtures with small amounts of 
glucose. So-called soluble forms of starch, how- 
ever, can be obtained by suspending this in dilute 
hydrochloric acid for 24 hours at ordinary tempera- 
tures, followed by washing to remove the acid. 

During the late war, hand grenades were loaded 
to some extent with nitro-starch obtained by the re- 
action with strong nitric and sulphuric acids. Hot 
nitric, however, reacts to form oxalic acid while con- 
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centrated sulphuric first dissolves and then chars 
starch. 

Dilute caustic soda gelatinizes starch to form a 
clear transparent paste at ordinary temperatures. 
This product retains essentially the same character- 
istics after neutralization with acid, such as acetic 
or sulphuric, and has been used for some time in fin- 
ishing to produce a crisp organdie finish without 
window-paning. Bean claims that boiling starch 
with water containing 14 per cent caustic soda pro- 
duces a thicker and more adhesive paste than is 
formed when only water is used. Experiments con- 
ducted by McNider, however, would show that the 
viscosity decreases at first with small additions in 
the order of .02 per cent but that a larger amount in- 
creases this property. Small amounts of borax or 
other salts having an alkaline hydrolosis also pro- 
duce this effect. Larger amounts of borax, however, 
cause the paste to become rubbery and lose its pow- 
er of adhesiveness to such an extent that a ball of 
it can be handled without sticking. 

Oxidizing agents of most all types react with 
starch to form soluble modifications which have low- 
er viscosities than the raw starch. Hyperchlorites, 
chlorine, ozone, persulphates, peroxides, activin and 
such, are capable of this reaction. In one example 
of European practice, it is said that chlorination is 
conducted by suspending the starch in an organic 
solvent containing dissolved chlorine, followed by 
removal of the solvent. Processing starch to bleach 
it, therefore, results in a lower viscosity than would 
be obtained from the natural product, through the 
formation of small amounts of the soluble variety 
from the raw starch. 

These soluble products, moreover, retain to a 
great degree the characteristics of the raw starch 
from which they were made. 

Starch is precipitated by dilute solutions of cal- 
cium, barium and strontium hydroxides, as well as 
by calcium magnesium and zinc chlorides. These 
form white products which fail to develop the char- 
acteristic blue color with iodine. The reaction with 
barium hydroxide is quantitative and has been used 
as a means for the analysis of starch. Extremely 
thick and adhesive solutions are formed.when con- 
centrated solutions of these chlorides react with 
starch and when boiled, convert it to a soluble form. 
One such product offered commercially as a weight- 
ing gum tested as 50 per cent water, 25 per cent cal- 
cium chloride and 25 per cent starch. This was an 
extremely firm, rubbery compound, and not at all 
suggestive of its high water content. 

Starches are acted upon by many enzymes to 
form degradation products. The enzymes are or- 
ganic catalysts secreted by various molds and bac- 
teria as well as in special glands of animals. The 
so-called amylolytic enzymes convert starch to 
sugars, dextrine and soluble starch, and are sold 
under several well-known trade names. These prod- 
ucts, however, differ somewhat in the end-products 
formed and in the optimum temperature and pH of 
their solutions. Excessive heat affects their vitality, 


all having lethal temperatures somewhat below the 
boil. 
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Thin boiling starches have been offered consist- 
ing of starch with an extremely small amount of 
such an enzyme added to it. These preparations add- 
ed to the mix are heated for definite periods of time 
at a fixed temperature dependent, of course, on the 
particular enzyme employed. At the end of this pe- 
riod, the mix is to be rapidly brought to a boil and 
maintained there for a few minutes, to complete the 
mix and destroy the enzyme. The difficulty in using 
this type of product comes in the maintenance of 
definite and uniform temperature control with semi- 
skilled and unskilled labor. Variations in time, tem- 
perature and pH cause changes in the ratio of sol- 
uble starch and dextrine formed as well as the 
amounts, which would lead to irregularities in the 
final finish. In plants which finish a variety of fab- 
rics of relatively small yardage, this time element 
may place an additional handicap on the finishing 
department in making up a relatively large number 
of small batches. These products find practical use 
in de-sizing grey cloth in the preliminary operations 
of bleaching as well as in the removal of finishing 
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raw starch. Conversely, higher temperatures and 
longer time yields darker products which, although 
containing practically no soluble starch, have a rel- 
atively high glucose content, some caramel and other 
products of undetermined composition. 

Of the various starches used for finishing in 
American practice, corn, potato, tapioca and sago 
predominate. Some little wheat starch and flour finds 
use for special purposes, while rice can barely be 
considered as a finishing starch because of its re- 
stricted use. 

The raw materials for the manufacture of starch 
differ considerably both in the associated impurities 
and the physical nature of the plant cells enclosing 
the starch. This necessitates differences in the man- 
ufacturing processes, especially in the earlier 
stages, some starches being separated mechanically, 
while others need chemical treatment for best re- 
sults. An extended description of the manufacture 
of each starch would be altogether too encyclopedical 
and outside the scope of this article. 

The kernel or seed of the maize or Indian corn 


The drawings in this article were all made to the same magnification, for comparative purposes, with a 
B. & L. camera lucida 





|. Corn starch: angular granules; .02-.03 mm dia. 
Star shaped hilum. Magnification, 370X. 


materials for refinishing or redyeing. The quench 
box following singeing is one place commonly used 
for this operation if a liquid quench is used. Dilute 
solutions of between 1% to 1 per cent are used and 
may be fed in continuously. Loss in activity may 
occur through elevation of the temperature of the 
solution by heat absorbed from the hot cloth leaving 
the singer. This can be guarded against ordinarily 
by using a feed with sufficiently low temperature. 
Raw, boiled or soluble starch shows a character- 
istic reaction with dilute solutions of iodine to form 
a dark violet-blue color, which disappears on gentle 
heating and reappears on cooling. While the iodine 
does not color the starch cellulose blue, it is able to 
penetrate this in the case of raw starch and com- 
bines with the granulose inside. Dextrines and 
British gums are formed by heating starch at vari- 
ous temperatures above 280 degrees F. With low 
temperatures and short periods of treatment, white 
or yellow dextrines containing considerable soluble 
starch are formed. These products, however, are 
only slightly changed in appearance under the 


microscope and appear essentially the same as the 





2. Corn starch granules as seen under polarized 
light. Magnification, 370X 


plant is the raw material from which corn starch is 
manufactured. The shelled corn is first steeped at 
approximately 120 degrees F. in very dilute sulphur 
dioxide solution until softened, after which it is 
washed and cracked in special mills. The germ is 
next removed by a flotation and skimming operation, 
owing to its low specific gravity, while the remain- 
der of the hull sinks. The germ is used for the 
source of corn oil of which it contains approximate- 
ly 50 per cent. 


Manufacture of Corn Starch 


The hulls are next separated from the cracked 
grain, by repeated treatment in reels or bolting cloth 
shakers, after which the mixture of starch and glu- 
ten is made up with water to have a density of 5 to 
7 degrees Be. This mixture of starch and gluten is 
next run slowly out on tables or troughs. These are 
120 feet long, two feet wide and are inclined about 
four inches below level at the delivery end. The 
starch is now freed from the gluten and settles out 
owing to its high specific gravity while the gluten- 
bearing liquor flows off and is further processed for 
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feed purposes. Purification of the crude starch is 
conducted by re-settling or filtering after suspend- 
ing it in fresh water once or twice again. Hot air 
tunnels are used for drying, the temperature of 
which is regulated somewhat according to the form 
in which the product is desired. 

Pearl starch, which consists of different sizes of 
small crystals and looks like a powder, is ordinarily 
dried at 160 to 180 degrees F. and requires approxi- 
mately 24 hours. Crystal starch is obtained by slow- 
ly drying a large mass for several days at 130 to 160 
degrees F. and as drying proceeds, shrinkage cracks 
oceur which allow the formation of the so-called 
crystals. These differences are only physical and 
the slower the drying, the larger the crystals. Pow- 
dered corn starch is obtained by bolting the pear! 
product to obtain uniformly sized particles. 

The granules of corn starch are readily identi- 
fied with the microscope in that most of them are 
regular in size, .02 to .03 mm. diameter, mostly angu- 
lar and generally contain a distinct star-shaped 
hilum. The younger granules may, however, be cir- 
cular. The plane of polarized light is changed by 
this starch to show a well defined dark cross on each 





3. Potato starch: large granules oyster shaped or 
oval; small granules spherical; .06-.| mm dia. Mag- 
nification, 370X ae 


illuminated granule. 

On boiling, corn starch produces paste with a 
maximum viscosity in about thirty minutes. On 
prolonged boiling, however, the viscosity diminishes. 
Most authorities agree that this starch produces a 
harsh feel although it has good binding and adhesive 
properties. It will bind approximately 1%4 times its 
weight of mineral fillers and is widely used in back- 
filling because of this, as well as by reason of its 
relatively low price. It not only gives a harsh and 
papery feel, but has little flexibility, being quite brit- 
tle and subject to cracking in handling the finished 
goods. The film formed is somewhat opaque in com- 
parison to that from most other starches which ac- 
cordingly detracts from the lustre. 


Potato Starch 


Potato starch is obtained ordinarily from select- 
ed mature potatoes. These are given a preliminary 
cleaning to free them from adhering soil by mechan- 
ical agitation and water washing in long troughs. 
They are then thoroughly cleaned in special wash- 
ing machines or rotary drums, following which the 


potatoes are feu to a pulping machine with about 
twice their weight of water. Since the object of 
pulping is to liberate the starch by breaking down 
the cells of the potato, it is, therefore, desirable to 
break these cells as completely as possible for the 
best yield. Many types of such machines are used 
for this, most of which consist of rotating saw- 
blades. Rasp types have been used, but generally 
give inferior results with higher cost for upkeep. 
Oscillating as well as rotary type sieves are used for 
separating the starch from the pulp. This is fed 
into the sieves while water is sprayed on. The crude 
starch passes through as a milky liquid while the 
spent pulp is retreated for its residual starch con- 
tent. The water containing the crude starch is al- 
lowed to settle and collects with small amounts of 
cork from the skin, proteins and some unbroken cells 
while the supernatant liquor is brown in color. Vari- 
ous methods of purification are used, comprising 
either resettling, flushing in troughs as with corn 
starch or by centrifuging, the latter furnishing a su- 
perior separation from the impurities. 

The starch is then dried on trays in hot air tun- 
nels, compartment or vacuum driers to about 20 per 





4. Potato starch granules as seen under polarized 
light. Large granules, melon like. Magnification 
270X 


cent moisture content. In American practice, wood- 
en frames were formerly used which were a prolific 
source of splinters in the finished product, a condi- 
tion which created an unfavorable comparison with 
foreign products. This has since been remedied, al- 
though the memory of it still lingers in the minds of 
many finishers when the domestic product is men- 
tioned in comparison to the German or Dutch starch. 

Starch is somewhat sensitive, during manufac- 
ture, to fluctuations in the alkalinity of the water 
employed, time and temperature of drying as well 
as to bleaehing. Different lots of potato starch may 
vary slightly in viscosity, while the European prod- 
uct, which is commonly bleached, has a somewhat 
lower viscosity in general than the domestic, which 
ordinarily is not bleached. The degree of bleaching 
determines to a great extent the amount of this. de- 
crease in viscosity. The lower color of the domestic 
product, however, as compared to the foreign ma- 
terial is so slight as to exist almost entirely in the 
imagination, insofar as practical] finishing is con- 
cerned. 

Potato starch is a glistening white, semi-trans- 
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lucent powder, which gives a crunching sound when 

Squeezed in the hand. Under the microscope, the 
larger granules have a characteristic oyster shell ap- 
pearance with concentric rings found about a hilum 
at the broad end. Smaller, nearly round, granules 
are also present and the size varies from .06 to .1 
mm. diameter. This starch also shows well defined 
crosses with polarized light. 

Potato starch boils to a thick translucent paste, 
the film from which gives bright lustrous finishes. 
This starch may give a full mellow hand or a thin, 
papery one, depending on length of boiling time as 
well as on the moisture content of the cloth. Gen- 
erally speaking, however, this starch is used to pro- 
duce full and mellow finishes. The boiling time 
must be watched closely if duplication of finishes is 
expected because of the rapidly changing viscosity. 


Tapioca Flour 


Tapioca flour is manufactured from the root of 
the tropical cassava plant which is extensively cul- 
tivated, mainly in the Dutch East Indies, the West 
Indies and in South America. The root grows to 


considerable length and contains approximately 25 





5. Tapioca starch: circular granules, some flat on 
one end; .015-.128 mm dia.; hilum very pronounced, 
concentric rings visible. Magnification, 370X 


per cent starch and in some varieties, appreciable 
quantities of a poisonous cyanide glucoside, that is 
removed by fermentation and heating the rasped 
roots. In many localities, primitive methods of 
starch separation are employed, although the better 
grades are produced along modern lines similar to 
the methods for obtaining potato starch. The grated 
pulp is washed in a conical washer with an upward 
flow of water that carries the starch through a 
screen near the top. This starch-carrying water is 
run into settling cones after which it is purified fur- 
ther by treatment with alkali, washed and dried. 

The microscope shows this product to be small 
regular round granules, .014 to .028 mm. in diam- 
eter, with some showing a flattened end. The hilum 
is circular, a slit, or star-shaped, while concentric 
rings may also be visible. 

Tapioca gives a thin adhesive paste on boiling 
with water that has a characteristic rubbery and 
stringy consistency. It loses viscosity on boiling, 
moreover, similar to potato, though not to such an 
extent. The poorer grades are prone to mildew 
owing to the presence of nitrogenous bodies. This 
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starch penetrates well and gives a flexible, tough 
finish, with a full hand. It is fairly bright and 
transparent although somewhat inferior to potato in 
that respect. Many of the dextrin gums are made 
from tapioca, while the material itself is one of the 
cheaper starches especially in the lower grades. 


Wheat Starch 


Wheat starch is obtained from the kernel of 
grain either by fermentation or mechanical separa- 
tion. The former method employed this action to 
destroy and solubilize the gluten, without materially 
affecting the starch. The latter is the more modern 
and permits of economical recovery of the bran and 
glutinous by-products for feed. In this process, the 
grain is separated from the hulls and then steeped 
in warm water at 86 degrees F. for a short time un- 
til the kernels are soft enough to burst easily be- 
tween the fingers with a little pressure. The swol- 
len grain is then crushed between fluted rolls to 
burst the cells, and passed to the starch extractor. 
This is essentially a kneading machine in which the 
gluten is kneaded to a thick viscous mass, while the 
crude starch is flushed out by a water spray through 





6. Tapioca starch granules as seen under polarized 


light. Magnification, 370X 

sieves. Purification takes place by running the 
liquor through settling tables where the heavier 
starch remains while the lighter starch and gluten 
runs off. The settled starch is re-settled or filtered 
for first quality material while the run-off is usually 
settled and sold as a second quality product after 
rapid drying to prevent fermentation. 

The drying of wheat starch is usually conducted 
at relatively low temperatures. Dried on trays in 
either tunnel or compartment driers, the starch is 
usually in crystal form. This form usually con- 
tains 1% per cent to 3 per cent of gluten or smal! 
amounts of dextrine as binder, while starch intended 
for powder is usually treated with water containing 
a little ammonia in the final wash to remove the last 
residues of gluten. 

Wheat starch appears as both large and small 
round granules, each size uniform, the smaller 
ranging from .002 to .006 mm. while the larger ones 
have diameters of .045 to .052 mm. Neither a hilum 
nor rings are ordinarily visible, while with polarized 
light this starch shows a faint cross. 

The lower viscosity of wheat starch solutions per- 
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mit its penetration of the cloth to give a thick, full, 
and mellow hand. It is the most adhesive of the 
starches and will carry about twice its weight with- 
out dusting of clay and other fillers, but unfor- 
tunately, its price prohibits its use in the cheaper 
finishes. 


Sago Starch 


Sago starch is manufactured from the pith of 
the palm fern chiefly, Cycas Circinalis, growing in 
the Malay Archipelago. The maximum starch con- 
tent occurs just before the plant blossoms and so 
the shoots are cut at this time, when they have at- 
tained a diameter of two feet or so. The starch is 
separated by kneading and washing in troughs, when 
the settled starch is gently heated to partially dry 
the mass, following which it is granulated. These 
granules are then air-dried and have a glassy sur- 
face. This starch is tan colored, although a white 
product can be obtained from Japan. The granules 
are oval and truncated, or as one authority describes 
them, urn-shaped, when viewed in the microscope. 
The hilum is visible at the rounded end as well as 
concentric rings, while polarized light not only 





7. Wheat starch: circular granules, irregular in 


size; .0022-.052 mm dia. No hilum, concentric rings 
very faint. Magnification, 370X 


shows a cross, but may also illuminate the granules 
with color. 

Sago is tan colored, though some reaches the 
market as a white, bleached product and is superior 
to the raw material, not only in color but also in 
flexibility. While the raw starch is liable to crack 
on the folds in thick finishes, the bleached product 
is more flexible and not so susceptible to this defect. 
This starch has a full leathery feel that is excep- 
tionally well suited to heavy finishes. Sago also has 
very good binding powers for fillers and is being 
offered in competition to corn, the idea being that 
its superior binding power would permit the use of 
more filler with a corresponding decrease in the 
amount of starch. 


Rice Starch 


Rice starch is obtained from rice kernels which 
are first softened in dilute caustic solution, after 
which the grains are ground in double or triple step 


mills. The pulp obtained is then fed into revolving 


screen drums with water which separates the starch 
The starch is now 


liquor from the coarse fiber. 
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purified by repeated settling or centrifuging, after 
which it is moulded into blocks. Drying takes place 
in two steps, the first being a slow treatment at 140 
degrees F. for 30 to 40 hours on porous plates. Crys- 
tal starch is obtained by continued slow drying of 
the pre-dried material, after placing it in a contain- 
er, while the lump starch is manufactured by dry- 
ing smaller lumps of the pre-dried starch which 
dries in a solid chunk. These two forms are the 
usual commercial varieties offered, and are common- 
ly tinted with small amounts of ultramarine blue to 
disguise the yellow tint which is shown by even the 
most carefully purified material. The rice granules 
are very small and uniform, having a diameter of 
only .005 to .0076 mm. The microscope shows them 
to be angular, generally with five or six sides, while 
they appear as brilliant spots of light with polarized 
light. A cross may be seen with high magnification. 

This starch with heavy mineral filling gives an 
opaque, dead white color. The hand is full, harsh 
and boardy. In other mixes, it gives a high gloss 
but its price prevents its general use. It is also the 
thinnest boiling of the raw starches, and shows 
practically no change in viscosity after a half hour. 





8. Wheat starch granules as seen under polarized 


light. Weak Maltese cross. Magnification, 370X. 


Thin Boiling and Soluble Starches 


The various brands of thin boiling and soluble 
starch are intermediate products between the raw 
material and dextrine. The thin-boiling product is 
so controlled in manufacture that the granulose is 
only partially modified with little or no action on the 
starch cellulose. Microscopic examination, more- 
over, shows practically no change in the appearance 
of the granules, while the test with iodine also gives 
a blue color. Soluble starch, however, dissolves in 
cold water to give a thick, colloidal solution, and 
the granules have been ruptured in manufacture. 
Since widely different methods of manufacture may 
be employed, as well as different degrees of conver- 
sion with each method, starches of quite different 
solubilities and viscosities may be obtained. The so- 
lutions of these starches boil considerably thinner 
than the corresponding starch from which they are 
prepared and are classified technically in nine 
grades. This classification is in terms of fluidity 
with values from 10 to 90 in steps of ten and repre- 
sents an inverse function of the viscosity, the starch 
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with the lower viscosity having the higher fluidity. 
These products are offered as thin-boiling starches 
and gums. The various brands are associated with 
their manufacturer by trade names, while soluble 
potato has long been known as Swiss gum. 

The thin-boiling starches are used because of 
their penetration to give body and weight. Their 
use permits the finisher to get considerable starch 
into the mix without increasing the viscosity beyond 
a working limit, especially in heavy mixes. Their 
binding power is inferior to the raw starches for 
mineral fillers, and consequently cannot be used 
alone with these in heavy mixes without danger of 
excessive dusting. Thick, tough and leathery hand 
is obtained with combinations of the raw and modi- 
fied starch. Corn starch can be modified and dried 
in crystal form to imitate wheat successfully. The 
soluble starches dissolve in water to give thick, col- 
loidal solutions and give crisp transparent finishes. 
The caustic solubilized tapioca is used, for example, 
to finish organdies. 


Dextrines 


Dextrines are more highly converted products 
than the thin boiling products. They may vary in 
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the more highly converted dextrines contain in- 
creased amounts of glucose and no starch. Solutions 
of dextrines give thin adhesive solutions which do 


not jell on cooling. It is very adhesive and gives 
heavy, full finishes without much stiffness. It is 
commonly used in khaki uniform cloth in place of 
starch. Objectionable white lines may develop from 
cracks at the folds on dyed goods with heavy starch 
finishes, which is not the case when dextrine or 
British gum is used. 

Gum arabic, tragacanth and various seed gums 
have a limited use in finishing although used exten- 
sively as thickening agents in printing. These are 
natural gums composed of complex carbohydrates 
and contain small amounts of magnesium and cal- 
cium. Gum arabic reaches the market as irregular 
lumps which are generally spherical or nearly so, 
rough and somewhat opaque on the outside. These 
are rather brittle and are easily powdered, giving a 
shining surface when fractured. The color varies 
from colorless to pale brown, the better grades of 
which are the former and are free of sand and other 
insoluble particles. It is obtained by the hand pick- 
ing of a dried extrusion from various species of 





9. Sago starch: oval granules, some flattened on 


Hilum circular, some- 
Magnifica- 


one end; .025-.066 mm dia. 
times with slit; concentric rings faint. 
tion, 370X 


color from nearly, white to brown, the latter being 
the more soluble generally, with a fairly high sugar 
content. Envelope dextrine is dark brown for in- 
stance, and dissolves with an equal weight of water. 
While starch can be converted to dextrine by boiling 
in dilute acids, this preparation has not attained 
primary commercial importance. It is, however, 
prepared commercially by roasting the dried starch 
containing traces of either hydrochloric or nitric 
acids as catalysts at slightly elevated temperatures. 
With low temperature and short roasting, two hours 
or so, white dextrines are obtained, and with higher 
temperatures and longer roasting, the yellow and 
darker dextrines are made. British gum is obtained 
by heating starch without acid for approximately 15 
hours at temperatures approaching 500 degrees F. 
and is a light brown color. 

Dextrines react with iodine to give violet to red- 
brown colors, although this may be masked by the 
blue obtained with raw starch when testing white 
dextrines. These white products contain some un- 


converted starch with only traces of glucose, while 








10. Sago starch granules as seen under polarized 
light. Magnification, 370X 


Acacia growing in Northern Africa, Turkey, and 
some parts of India. Thick, viscous solutions can be 
obtained by dissolving in either hot or cold water 
which has been used extensively in silk finishing. It 
has, accordingly, been adopted by the rayon finish- 
ers as a body builder in transparent finishes. Ob- 
jectionable stiffening can be easily broken down by 
calendering. Its cost is generally prohibitive for cot- 
ton finishing. 

The better grades of tragacanth reach the mar- 
ket in characteristic thin, semi-circular, shell-like, 
crinkled flakes, which are white or only light col- 
ored, and free of solid impurities. The lower grades 
are darker, contain solid particles, while the flakes 
may be thicker and broken. Vermicelli forms may 
also be obtained by puncturing the bark in contrast 
to cutting which yields the flakes. It is obtained 
from shrubs growing along the Mediterranean, from 
Greece through Asia Minor to Persia. This gum 
does not dissolve in water, but swells to give a thick 
paste and is commonly sold as such in 8 per cent to 


(Continued on page 89.) 





























“No one sees what is before his feet; we all gaze 
at the stars.''—Cicero. 


This new department makes its second appearance this month, 
taking the above quotation as a text. Its purpose is to glean 
ideas from this mill and that mill, and deposit them here for 


you and others in pithy paragraphs. 
If you haven't done so, tell the Editor 


upon its "fan mail’. 


Its endurance depends 


whether you like it. This department will welcome suggested 
topics and paragraphs from readers . . 


Semi-Combed Yarn 


A superintendent volunteers informa- 
tion relative to that comparatively lit- 
tle-known product—semi-combed yarn. 
Mills on regular combed yarns remove 
from 10 per cent to 18 per cent (in spe- 
cial cases as high as 22 per cent) waste 
at the combers. In semi-combing only 
2 per cent to 3 per cent comber noils 
is taken out. But the process, as this 
superintendent has it worked out, 
doesn’t stop there. At the drawing 
frames carded and combed slivers are 
run together. This man advises that 
by combining the carded and combed 
Slivers in this way stronger yarn is 
produced than can be made with all- 
earded or all-combed fiber of given 
stock. This blending process is said to 
be patented. 


Loosening Up 


As long as the sense of humor sur- 
vives so shall the nation. From the 
recent depression came many wise- 
cracks and bits of ironic humor. A 
choice morsel was expressed by a ven- 
erable mili man: “You know, I’m 
spending money right now I saved dur- 
ing the Cleveland panic’. 


Rubber-Covered Top Rolls 


One mill is experimenting with rub- 
ber-covered top rolls on the spinning 
frame. These rolls are run on all 
three lines and after six months are 
still smooth and giving good service. A 
recent improvement in this roll has 
been to make the foundation of an oil- 
resisting rubber compound, the cover- 
ing or working part being fashioned 
with a view to smoothness and resili- 
ency. It is said the rolls can be buffed 
when necessary. 


What, No Flutes on Rolls? 


Now and then THE ScaveNGER Roiu 
finds itself running against a front line 
of spinning rolls having no flutes. To 
Save some spinners needless expenses 
and grief this is treated here. One 
mill tried the smooth steel roll not long 
ago and was surprised to find the top 
leather rolls did not give service as 
long as when the fluted roll was used. 
We think there are two answers to 
this: 1, there was slippage between the 
top and bottom rolls, this being borne 





out by the fact that the drafting was 
not as smooth as with the fluted roll, 
the yarn being lumpy and uneven; 2, 
there was no rest for any part of the 
leather cot each revolution as is the 
case with the fluted steel roll. With 
each revolution of the fluted roll part 
of the leather cot gets some rest in 
the “sea” between the “land”, i.e., the 
two components of the fluted roll. 

The fluting of the steel rolls has been 
worked out more scientifically than 
most mill men realize. The spacing of 
the “land” and “sea” is accurately 
worked out, and the proper variation 
of the flutes in the circumference helps 
to avoid fluting of the top rolls. A cer- 
tain make of spinning frame, no longer 
manufactured, was never able to show 
the evenness and strength in its yarn 
that other makes of frames did because 
of failure in getting the right pitch or 
slope in the flutes and in the right 
number of flutes per surface inch. 

While on the subject, an experi- 
enced superintendent was recently ap- 
proached by his overseer of spinning 
with the proposition that the steel 
rolls be turned smooth; “that so-and- 
so was doing it”, etc. The superintend- 
ent’s answer was about like this: “The 
first man that made a spinning frame 
roll made it the easiest way, which 
was smooth. He probably had little or 
no equipment for fluting the rolls and 
would certainly try the easiest roll to 
make first. Now you can bet your hat 
he found some disadvantages in the 
smooth roll that caused him to try the 
harder-to-make fluted roll, so that you 
can be sure the smooth roll was tried 
long ago and failed”’. 


One on Will 


Which bit of hard horse sense brings 
to mind an unpublished (and unweri- 
fied) story about Will Rogers that 
came via a personal route. Rogers, ac- 
cording to the report, was invited out 
to dinner, accepted, and entertained 
the party royally. The next day the 
host received a bill for $1,000.00, 
whereupon that agitated party called 
Rogers and assured him the invitation 
was purely a personal one. “It is al- 
ways considered professional’, replied 
Rogers, “unless Mrs. Rogers also is in- 
vited”. He got the thousand. 
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How's This for Running? 


With an eye on the recently pub- 
lished table of printcloth mill spinning 
practices and results so ably compiled 
by the Editor of COTTON (and a 
vague memory of a large package 
spinning article which appeared in 
these pages several months ago) the 
interesting case is encountered of a 
mill recently changed from fine combed 
broadcloths to carded printcloths. This 
mill is equipped with 1-9/16-inch No. 
1 flange warp rings, and changing this 
diameter to the 1-3/4-inch or 1-7/8- 
inch size usual for 30s warp isn't pos- 
sible. The mill is running “govern- 
ment’ one-inch cotton and is getting 
a front roll speed of 145. Experi- 
ments have been made with 1-1/32- 
inch cotton that enabled a speed of 
155 to be run. Spinners are running 
twelve sides and doing their own clean- 
ing and the yarn strength is 58. 


Creeling "Solid" 


A mill that has attracted our inter- 
est is one making 26s to 50s gray ho 
siery yarns. In this mill the roving is 
creeled in the spinning room “solid”, 
i.e., a complete set of full bobbins is 
creeled in at one time. Everything 
about the frame is cleaned while 
stopped for creeling. To make the rov- 
ing run out uniformly it was necessary 
to arrange a knock-off motion on the 
fly frames that was driven from the 
front roll. This assured every doff be- 
ing exactly alike as to roving yardage. 
But this was only half the battle. Bob- 
bins run on adjacent fly frame spin- 
dles would not run out alike in the 
spinning creel. A worn flyer pin, a 
bobbin barrel off size, worn flyer leg, 
etc., etc., would stretch the roving more 
or less, and the problem of making all 
the roving run out alike caused a deep 
inquest into fly frame imperfections. 
Every roving bobbin had to be turned 
down 1/32-inch, every defect about the 
fly frames had to be eliminated to 
avoid excessive roving waste. The su- 
perintendent said it took six months 
steady plugging to get the job right. 
He didn’t want to go into it but the 
management insisted and now he says 
if he were allowed to change back to 
the broken creel system he wouldn't. 
What the management was after was 
the near-gouts or slubs caused by set- 
ting in roving. -articularly with un- 
weighted middle rolls are these hard 
to avoid. To the superintendent’s sur- 
prise his production on the spinning 
frames increased, and the additional 
sides the spinners could run offset the 
expense of the creeler hands. On the 
winders the difference was particular- 
ly noticeable. Whereas formerly the 
winders had to be run extra time to 
keep up with the spinning, now, be- 
cause of the fewer slubs and conse- 
quent breaks, they are turning off a 
larger production in fewer hours. The 
solid creeling idea has been carried all 
the way through the card room in this 
mill. 

One superintendent comments on this 
by saying that most of the stretching 
in roving takes place on the first one- 
third of the bobbin while being made 
on the roving frame, and that if solid 
creeling is done all this stretched rov- 
ing is spun together, and that for this 
reason it is best to have broken creels. 
This is a subject which should be 
thrashed out thoroughly in the “How 
OTHER MEN MANAGE” department. 








Talk of the Month 


FFAIRS outside the industry have divided the at- 
A tention of cotton manufacturers since the in- 

auguration of the new wage and operating 
schedules, although internal matters have given them 
plenty to think about. For a month and more, the 
country, nay the world, has been watching an attempt 
to create a complete new 
order of things economical- 
ly. The program is cer- 
tainly one of ideals; wheth- 
er the NRA can be made practical on such a broad 
gauge as to include all economic groups from the pro- 
ducer to the consumer is the test which has been 
undertaken. 

Some groups lend themselves readily to definite 
regulation of work; that is, to certain hours and set 
scales of wages. That is true of the groups which 
come under the category of factory producers, as dem- 
onstrated long ago. The Nira, therefore, offers from 
the outset a practical program and, as cotton manu- 
facturers long ago realized, some such development 
was inevitable. Other groups are less susceptible to 
organization because of individuality of work, yet it 
is easy to conceive of much change in most classes of 
activity, even with much latitude to allow for variety 
of conditions. 

While the NRA program may be subject to modi- 
fication in many directions, there is the possibility of 
a great united development for spread of work and 
thereby the more reasonable distribution of wealth for 
general economic well being. In this development the 
great cotton industry, which was first to embark on 
the experimental program, stands to contribute an ex- 
ceedingly important co-operative share. But by rea- 
son of its leadership in the change and also because 
of the record activity through the months of June and 
July (together with the tendency of distributors gen- 
erally to wait for a sign of general progress under the 
NRA) the late summer weeks naturally brought a 
slackening of goods turnover. 

Under the complications of the processing tax, 
moreover, the industry was forced to pause in selling 
for a time while figuring on adjustments in prices. 
The calculations involved in pricing goods under the 
unprecedented conditions of a 4.2 tax on cotton con- 
tent were enormous, in view of the wide variety of 
constructions, not to mention admixture of rayon or 
silk. Further disturbance to turnover of fabrics was 
encountered by the uncertainty of values in raw cot- 
ton following upon the unexpectedly large crop fore- 
cast by the Government in August, especially after 
allowance for the elimination of so many millions of 
acres under the Government leasing plan. 

Monthly reports may be very disturbing temporari- 
ly, without real fundamental effect upon the outlook. 
This August report was discounted by experienced ob- 
servers on the knowledge that September is a more im- 
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portant month than July in the determination of the 
crop. It might be broached, too, that conditions have 
changed to the degree that a fair-sized crop on the 
basis of normal years is not so much a threat to values 
in 1933 as in the three preceding seasons of under- 
consumption. The first two weeks of the current sea- 
son were significant of a greatly improved world con- 
sumption position by comparison with the two previ- 
ous years. At any rate, selling agents after the Au- 
gust report was issued were still of the opinion that 
the era of very low prices for cotton was ended. 

Up to the middle of August statistics had not been 
available upon which to measure the effect of the mill 
operations under the new restrictions. Significant of 
the extent of early volume of orders was the fact that 
many mills were not in a position to accept business 
from the Red Cross, which was again in the market 
for a wide variety of cotton goods. The early selling 
of goods that created an abnormal activity for the 
mills through the summer, however, was causing some 
anxiety lest the renewed buying for fall that usually 
starts in August or the last of July should fail to de- 
velop. 

It was also a question whether the cotton industry 
would be handicapped by the problems of the Govern- 
ment in bringing other industries, let alone the vari- 
ous distributing organizations, into balance under the 
new regime. While admitting that regulation of dis- 
tributing groups the same as industries is a difficult 
matter, we have seen over the years a great modifica- 
tion in hours and work of the former, as among wage 
earners in the factories. As stated by some of the 
textile observers, the new deal through providing more 
leisure for the multitudes will stimulate buying, 
though the markets the past month have been hesitant 
pending a demonstration of whether increase in pub- 
lic purchasing power has kept pace with higher prices 
for products. 

Among the interesting problems of regulated in- 
dustry is how plants may expand their equipment 
without running into a check, by Government officials. 
Another question is how much freedom will be al- 
lowed under the “voluntary” program, or on the other 
hand how much interference will be interjected. Im- 
mediately on adoption of the new schedules some 
manufacturers began planning to make up for what 
they lost under restrictions by expanding their me- 
chanical facilities. That brings up a nice point for 
adjudication by officials concerned with controlling the 
industry as a whole, 

Another problem, dealing with machinery, came up 
promptly in the wool manufacturing branch of tex- 
tiles, because of the initial restrictions upon spindles 
and looms. Where as under the old conditions a lack 
of balance between output of spindles and looms could 
be offset by irregularity of operations, that became 
impossible under the new. Thus it quickly came about 
that the Administration found a change necessary. It 
will be seen that the partnership of Government and 
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industry has much the same fundamental problems as 
were faced by individual control, with the added one 
of reconciling divergent interests, if each industry is 
to be governed as a complete unit. 


N™ ENGLAND has had a taste of renewed pros- 
perity in its cotton industry and is now hungry 
for an expected establishment on permanent lines of 
healthy conditions in such manufacture. The wave of 
business that swept the cotton trade in the spring 
brought a transformation among 
the mills of this northeastern 
section of the country, which 
was reflected before the Nation- 
al Industrial Recovery Act began to function. The 
temporary confusion which came in the train of re- 
adjustments under that act and the broader NRA pro- 
gram naturally had its effect upon business for New 
England cotton mills, but confidence was strong in 
the ultimate realization of a healthy renewal of goods 
business with a consequent continuation of manufac- 
turing activity. 

Manufacturing reports to the Government through 
June tell a graphic story of the change which emer- 
gence from the depths of depression has brought to 
cotton mills of the North. 

On the basis of single-shift operations, mean- 
time, the mills of New England ranged from 84.9 per 
cent for Massachusetts to 121.7 for Maine during 
the month of June. The range for the same month 
of last year was 26.2 per cent for Massachusetts to 
36.7 for Connecticut and New Hampshire. This was 
the nadir of the depression, but after this year had 
started off somewhat better than last there came 
the drought of March. Then the pick-up started, 
with April, May and June piling up business and 
production in ever-quickening pace. Thus New Eng- 
land, approximating 100 per cent of capacity on the 
average in June, contributed to national activity 
which led to an unprecedented consumption of raw 
cotton. 

Massachusetts, beginning the year at 53.8 per 
cent vs. 46.4 in January of 1932, was down to 46.7 
in March against 55.9 last year. But in the three 
months after March the rate increased to 84.9 per 
cent, whereas in the same quarter of last year it 
fell to 26.2; hence an increase of nearly 100 per 
cent in operations contrasted with a decline of more 
than 50 per cent and gave June a record over three 
times that of the corresponding month last year. 
Rhode Island, at 86.3 per cent and Maine at 121.7 per 
cent, were more than four times their rate of June 
1932. New Hampshire and Connecticut, the highest 
of the section last year, showed rates in June nearly 
three times those a year earlier. 

In July, the latter part of which was affected by 
the code which went into effect on the 17th, the aver- 
age decreased, but was well above the long-t'me fig- 
ures in New England; Massachusetts showing 74.5 
per cent single shift capacity, and Maine, 95 per cent. 
New England as a whole ran 78.1 per cent in July 1933 
as compared with 51.7 per cent in January of this 
year. 

Reports have been coming from the leading cen- 
ters of manufacture to indicate the employment of 
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many thousands of additional workers, reflecting the 
adoption of the new schedules in the first month of 
operation under the code. The adjustments were not 
made without some complications, here as elsewhere. 
The plant of the Richard Borden Manufacturing 
Company, at Fall River, ran into a strike because 
the workers claimed that the management was im- 
posing more than a proper number of looms to a 
weaver. This matter was quickly settled, however. 
A strike also was instituted at the King Philip Mills, 
of the Berkshire Fine Spinning Associates, Inc., on 
the claim that the Nira code was being contravened. 

Suspension of the six o’clock law for Massachu- 
setts cotton mills and the expansion of operations 
had contributed by the middle of August to an in- 
crease in weekly payrolls of mill cities of $2,000,000 
compared with those a year before. The payrolls in 
such cotton textile communities as Fall River and 
New Bedford were reported in mid-August to have 
doubled over those a year before. It was reported 
from Fall River, become a leader rather than a lag- 
gard trailer in textile manufacture, that more than 
10,000 workers had been added to the payrolls of 
mills. That city and New Bedford were credited 
with the most amazing improvements of any indus- 
trial cities of the State. 

Something new in the way of community support 
for a textile industry has been developed by Fall 
River in its decision to forego the 1933 taxes of the 
Narragansett Mills. The taxes and interest amount- 
ed to $3395.49, besides a personal property tax of 
$2067.01. The board was reported to have based its 
action on the fact that payment of the taxes would 
threaten the stability of the plant and perhaps cause 
its closing. The changed conditions which offer the 
most promise for many years and the employment of 
many workers were figured to transcend in impor- 
tance the receipt of these taxes. The city already 
had on its hands a number of what used to be im- 
portant units of cotton manufacture. 


COMMENT ON THE’ COTTON MARKET 


New Orleans, August 15th, 1933. 
HE coming of timely beneficial rains to the Southwest. 
y oe recent collapse of the bull movement in the grain 
market, weakness in Wall Street, a falling off in the de 
mand for cotton goods, the sharp contraction in domestic 
consumption of lint cotton during July as compared with 
the record of June, and the government cotton crop forecast, 
which was larger than generally expected, occasioned an 
important decline in the cotton market, today’s level of con 
tract values, compared with the “peak” of about one month 
ago, showing a decline of about $16.00 per bale for the active 
positions, while Middling spots, in New Orleans, shows a 
depreciation of 3 cents or $15.00 per bale. 

Such unfavorable developments were a keen disappoint- 
ment to the trade and southern cotton producers, especially 
to the latter, who, because of having plowed up or contract- 
ed to do so, so much of the planted acreage, were hopeful 
of better results. However, the South is not discouraged 
since there is some recompense in the indicated large yield 
per acre and the price being higher than last season’s aver- 
age price for Middling, which, based on the ten southern 
markets, was 6.95. 

Substance of Washington’s review for week ended 
August 15th: “In the cotton belt the week was practically 
normal, warmth and rather widely distributed showers, but 
the totals of weekly rainfall were mostly light and mod- 
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erate, with only limited areas receiving more than an inch. 
In general this made another rather favorable week for the 
cotton crop.” 

While there are reports of boll weevil increasing in the 
central and eastern belts and in parts of the Southwest, 
private advices state that the crop is deteriorating slower 
than usual for this time of the year, which tends to show 
that the crop continues to make better than normal prog- 
ress for the first half of August. 


CENSUS REPORT 


Bales— United States— Season— 1932-33 1931-32 
Conmmmption Of Mak, DO «ccc ccccsiccvecs 600,143 278,568 
Consumption of lint, 12 months .......... 6,135,525 4,866,016 
Be DU GAGE. nek cwcicscscvsasiess 1,351,033 1,217,886 
Stocks in public storage and warehouses, 

he” EE Aaa eee 5,739,100 6,699,868 
Stocks in mills, public storage and ware- 

EE biScbcdsdousévessdss 7,090,133 7,917,754 
Active spindles during July .............. 26,069,158 19,758,252 
Active spindles during June .............. 25,540,504 26,646,966 

BRITISH BOARD OF TRADE REPORT FOR JULY 
Year— 1933 1932 1931 
Exports of yarn, pounds .. 10,000,000 10,000,000 i ,000,000 
Exports of cloth, pounds ... 155,000,000 198,000,000 177,000,000 


SEASON’S INDICATED WORLD’S SUPPLY OF AMERICAN 
LINT COTTON 


Bales— This season Last season 

World’s carry-over of American ..(Hester) 11,339,000 12,911,000 

Indicated crop, if ginnings .............. 12,000,000 12,710,000 

RRS SC eee ee eee 23,339,000 25,621,000 

As to foreign cotton, the New York Cotton Exchange 
Service recently made the following estimates: 

Bales— Season— 1932-33 1931-32 
Li ke ens eee 10,593,000 10,501,000 
POE ORI iickks sc case sea daueres 3,555,000 4,184,000 


GOVERNMENT COTTON CROP REPORT, AS OF AUGUST ist 


year Last year 
Acreage for harvest, acres ......... 29,704,000 35,939,000 (final) 
i OO TD. Sas a + sneinadmas.e 74.2 65.6 
. ae eee 198.4 173.3 (final) 
Crop forecast, "pales of 500 Ibs. gross 
EE sib il pene eae kal oO 12,314,000 13,002,000 (final) 
Ginnings to Aug. 1st, new crop cotton 171,254 71,063 


As noted by the recent government report the crop seems 
to be not only large as to yield per acre, but promises to 
furnish large ginnings in early part of the season. How- 
ever, because of the much lower prices prevailing now, 
there is likely to be a good demand from the Orient and 
perhaps from Russia, especially if there should be a revival 
in the demand from American mills, which is not at all un- 
likely to develop after the National Recovery Act is put into 
full operation, in which event exports, spinners’ takings and 
world consumption may be encouraging. 

The extent of the relief in the way of moisture that came 
to the Southwest during the last half of July, especially in 
Texas, and which was of so much benefit to the growing 
crop in that important State and in Oklahoma, can be sur- 
mised from the returns for the month of July, as regards 
Texas: 


TOTAL AVERAGE RAINFALL IN TEXAS FOR JULY, IN INCHES 


Year— 1933 1932 1931 1930 Normal 
EEE Ee 4.21 2.42 3.08 1.06 2.60 
November to July, inclusive 20.53 26.38 22.77 20.16 22.87 


Notwithstanding the large reduction in acreage from 
that in cultivation on July 1st, which was 40,798,000 acres, 
the crop promises much larger than expected one month 
ago, due to exceptionally favorable crop weather and less 
activity than usual by boll weevil, which made possible the 
very large indicated yield per acre. Of the acreage planted, 
10,304,000 acres were or will be retired, and an allowance 
of 2.6 per cent, or 790,000 acres, were deducted for abandon- 
ment since July Ist. Moreover, the crop is not made yet, 
and even as estimated is 688,000 bales smaller than last 
year’s production, the world’s carry-over of American lint 
is 1,572,000 less than one year ago, and the world’s carry- 
over of foreign cotton is estimated at 629,000 smaller than 
last year. 

Recently State College, Miss., reported in part: “Boll 
weevil infestation in most parts of Mississippi have in- 
creased rapidly during the past two weeks, according to in- 
vestigations of State Plant Board inspectors who examined 
87 farms in 25 counties. The average infestation of the in- 


fested farms was 25 per cent, compared with 12 per cent 
two weeks ago. 


Older cotton is maturing rapidly, but some 
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of it is putting on new fruit as a result of the recent rains.” 

It is unfortunate that such a serious decline occurred in 
grain and cotton, as higher prices for the staple and for 
farm products of the West would have made for a more 
favorable general business outlook. It is to be hoped that 
liquidation will soon run its course and that the trend of 
values will be upward again shortly in the interest and wel- 
fare of the whole country. 


All things considered, the present price of cotton appears 
to be comparatively low, and the same applies to grain 
since U. S. crops of which this year are said to be the 
smallest for more than a generation, and since the Canadi- 
an wheat crop prospects are reported as very bullish. The 
change in the course of the grain market, when it does come, 
is apt to be sudden and perhaps important. Such a possi- 
ble development may be witnessed in the cotton market also. 


Already government officials are discussing and plan- 
ning for control of next year’s cotton acreage in the inter- 
est of higher prices and the return of prosperity, and, inci- 
dentally, to reduce further the present large surplus. Hav- 
ing been so successful in this respect this year, they have 
reason to feel encouraged as to the future because of the 
recent co-operation of the farmer who is being educated to 
his advantage along these lines. 


WHAT THE SOUTHERN Mitts Are Doine.. 





COMPLETE installation of temperature control equip- 

ment on slashers, with engineering service, has been 
made at the Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala. This includes 
temperature recording and control equipment on slasher 
cylinders, cooking and storage kettles, and size box and 
level controls on size box. 


Lowell Bleachery South, Griffin, Ga., 
additional bleachery unit, three stories, 100x100 feet. 
Coal and Lumber Company have the contract. 


Pepperell Mfg. Co., Lindale, Ga., have installed Veeder- 
Root pick counters on 2,200 looms. 


Primrose Tapestry Co., Rome, Ga., have installed 20 ad- 
ditional looms and have erected a large warehouse. 


Wilson Finishing Mills, Burlington, N. C., are construct- 
ing a two-story building, 107x210 feet, of brick and steel 
construction, which will house operations formerly conduct- 
ed in part of the old Elmira Mill plant. 


Rhodes-Rhyne Mfg. Co., Lincolnton, N. C., have let con- 
tract for a two-story annex, 61x83 feet, of brick and steel 
construction, to be used as a weave room. 


Limestone and Hamrick Mills, Gaffney, S. C., have in- 
stalled 32 new spinning frames and 12 speeders. 


Joanna Cotton Mills, Goldville, S. C., have let contract 
to install 230 additional looms to balance weaving with the 
spinning equipment of the plant. 


The machinery and equipment of the Augusta Factory, 
Ine., Augusta, Ga., have been sold to Textile Machinery 
and Supply Co., who, it is understood, will dispose of the 
equipment as salvage material. The plant, it is under- 
stood, will be used for the manufacture of overalls, shirts, 
and other similar products. 

A. W. Arnall and F. W. Arnall, of Newnan, Ga., have 
purchased and placed in operation the Elberton Cotton 
Mills, Ine., Elberton, Ga. 

Walton Cotton Mills, Monroe, Ga., have begun the erec- 
tion of 50 new dwellings in the village. 

Haynes plant of Cliffside Mills, Avondale, N. C., has com- 
pleted the installation of 26 additional cards. 

Chatham Mfg. Co., Elkin, N. C., are installing a power 
plant including a 1,000-kw. General Blectric generator, and 
two new Babcock and Wilcox boilers. Lockwood, Greene 
& Co. are the engineers. 


Watts Mills, Laurens, S. C., have begun installing 200 
new Draper looms to replace old equipment. 


is constructing an 
New 
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more IMPORTANT now 


THAN EVER 


@ Under the new code and the new deal, 
a premium is put on prudent management 
and economical operation. 


It becomes more important than ever to use 
such mill-proved equipment as Goodyear 
experience has produced in Goodyear 
Mechanical Rubber Goods for the textile 


industry. 


Such highly developed Goodyear specialties 
for example as matched sets of Goodyear 
Emerald Cord V-Belts, Goodyear COMPASS 
(Cord) Endless Belt, and Goodyear THOR 
Belt (Seamless) do a better, more trouble- 
free, more economical job on textile drives 
because they are scientifically designed on 
a basis of practical experience with mill 
requirements. 


All Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Goods 
for textile mills are specified to individual 
operating conditions by the G. T. M. — 
Goodyear Technical Man. He will call 
promptly on your request to Goodyear, 
Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, California, or 
your nearest Goodyear Mechanical Rubber 


Goods Distributor. 
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Goodyear is represented in the South by 
authorized Goodyear Mechanical Rubber 
Goods Distributors conveniently located 
with relation to your mills and able to 
supply promptly all Goodyear Mechanical 
Rubber Goods for the textile industry 


IN RUBBER 
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Pacolet Mfg. Co., Mill No. 3, Pacolet, S. C., have added hall, J. A. Kinney, and Raymond and Mary McDonald. 
48 spinning frames. . . . 
pinning frame C. O. Robinson has purchased the full-fashioned hosiery 


Capitol Construction Co., Atlanta, Ga., have the contract Plant of Brumbach & Miller at South Temple, Pa., and is 

for work on the new two-story addition to the spinning mill ™oving it to Elizabeth City, N. C., as an addition to the 

of the Dixie Mercerizing Company, Lupton City, near Chat- Avalon plant there. 

tanooga, Tenn. Melrose Hosiery Mills, High Point, N. C., is building a 
Asheville Cotton Mills, Asheville, N. C., have installed one-story Usher, ee Gye plant, and altering the two- 

new boiler and stoker equipment, supplied by Combustion story brick building on English Avenue. 

Engineering Company. Baker-Mebane Hosiery Mills, Inc., have taken over the 

properties of the Wyrick Hosiery Mills, Mebane, N. C.. 


which will be operated as a division of the Baker-Camack 
Textile Corp., Graham, N. C. 


China Grove Cotton Mills, China Grove, N. C., have let 
contract for an addition. R. C. Biberstein, Charlotte, N. C., 
is the architect. 

Charles L. Amos, of High Point, N. C., has acquired 
Brookside Mills, and Cherokee Spinning ©o., Knoxville, from John W. Lambeth the Superior Hosiery Mills, Lexing- 
Tenn., are among those recently providing for the use of ton, N. C. 


lunch carts for dispensing food and refreshments through- : : . , 
out the mill during working hours. Cartersville Mills, Cartersville, Ga., are constructing an 


addition to the finishing room, 75x100 feet. An addition to 

Robert Wheaton & Son are contractors for the one-story the boiler room is also, under construction. Eugene W. 

addition, 61x106 feet, being erected by the Griffin Hosiery Smith is contractor and Crawford & Slaten, of Atlanta, 

Mills, Griffin, Ga. have contract for heating and sprinkling apparatus. Mc- 

Burney Stoker and Equipment Co. will install boiler and 

Pioneer Hosiery Mills, Benson, N. C., have been char- necessary piping equipment. Robert & Co., Inc., Atlanta, Ga., 
tered with a capital of $100,000 by E. F. and C. K. Menden- are the engineers. 


SOUUTEETHOUTETUTUaconnuancendcuennnnnnncannqnennonnnesnssuoetsannenesvvoenees.porssvnesscssqvenegeinenganceeas oo eeveonoeeneosncenenuenevgoneenaonoeeevapenougnonennvaoecvgsnaagesnannestvoaessnnoenanoseonvoonensvnnnonsonenesnoouncaverocevoneanevsoeostgnescovvonnvunvaneesurnuensenennevonecsnysvesssusvensoneessnyrenensvoveesvouensanuenesaaoonsgnunnannnnsevsonaeeesuenevsnvarseennensanonarsny cities 


Proper Sizing of Rayon Warps tions. Then, examine the loom and the woven goods. 
See if the size knocks off on the loom. Boil out and 
dye a yard sample of goods, and look for warp streaks 
the ability to accomplish a good drying at low tem- resulting from too much or too little size, and note 
peratures. It is the best practice to work with the the absence or evidence of reed marks, fuzziness, and 
lowest possible temperature on the cans, as it in- the usual characteristics of a piece of first quality 
creases the safety factor. Also, it is not necessary to goods. 

cover the back drum with any form of jacket, as is For viscose yarns, starch sizes are widely used, 
commonly seen on the three-drum machines. These and, although requiring a malting in order to effect 
jackets are usually a nuisance, although there is avail- removal, seem to be popular with the finishers. For a 
able a heavy tape for giving a spirally wound cover on time, glue was widely used, and makes a very good 
the can. size, but high cost and difficulty of handling seem to 

As mentioned before, this slasher frame or rather pe the principal objections. 
this combination of cotton and silk system does not 
allow of an end-and-end lease. Experiments are being 
made with a hook reed in place of the front expansion 
comb, and if this can be quickly and correctly operat- 
ed then the last requirement for a straight warp will 
have been met. At present, if an end-and-end lease 
must be kept, it is necessary to make each warp on a 
warping mill and size it in solid sheet form minus the 
opening action of lease or split rods, which must later 
be put on the loom to open the warp. 

The latest practice is to put in a magazine cone 
creel in back of a horizontal warper, drive the reel at 
250-300 yards per mi ‘ h , 
Sa caesar inte and tn of warms at suc) "Tt So sincerely hoped that the foregoing remark 
the straight cotton system. are accepted as stated in the beginning ; that is, as 
an account of one man’s practices and preferences, 
coupled with a few opinions and results gathered from 
some friends and co-workers, who also believe that a 
properly sized warp is the only thing to send to a 
weave room, regardless of the little extra trouble and 
cost necessary to produce it. 


(Continued from page 35.) 


On acetate yarns the gelatin sizes appear to be the 
most popular, and, in the opinions of some of the best 
weavers, give the best results. High grade gelatin, 
used in conjunction with sulphonated castor oil or 
gelatin as softeners, makes up nicely in solution and 
is not hard to apply. Gelatin solutions are usually run 
with the slasher threaded as the dotted line (3) in 
Fig. 2; using the rubber middle roll M bare, or, with 
a lighter concentration of gelatin and softener, the 
threading shown at (1) is used with the middle roll 
jacketed. This latter threading is not recommended, 
though, in preference to the threading at (3). 


The selection of sizing compounds is one of the 
most important items in good sizing. It is, of course, 
advantageous to use a size that can be removed easily, 
as the finishing job can then be more easily accom- 
plished. But, in catering to the finisher, the weaver 
is leaning toward trouble, as he is likely to lose sight 
of his own problem and fail to give the yarn its pro- 
tective coating. The best manner in which to select Nothing of any importance has ever happened in 
a size compound is to run a practical test, keeping rec- the textile business or any other business without first 
ords of end breaks on the loom, amount of size put on being born in some man’s mind. That is IMAGINA- 
the yarn before weaving, and, if possible, run a test TION: and imagination is the greatest asset any over- 
on the amount of size left in the woven goods. Size seer or superintendent can have if he will follow up 
tests should obviously be run under the same condi- what he can imagine and make the idea materialize. 
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| SEE OUR LABOR 
COSTS ARE LOWER 
SINCE INSTALLING 
CORK ROLLS 











ERE’S an actual instance: One mill* on 30s warp 
H installed Armstrong’s Seamless Cork Cots on 
long draft frames. Top roll laps were cut down and 
running of the work was greatly improved. Asa result, it 
was possible to give their spinners two additional sides! 
Cork rolls have a tendency to throw the fibres down 
when an end breaks. Moreover, cork does not “sweat” 
under high humidity conditions. This eliminates the 
danger of fibres clinging to the rolls and causing top 
roll laps. 
That’s not all you can expect from Armstrong’s 
Seamless Cork Cots. Without exception, every mill 


that has installed them reports noteworthy savings in 


A rmstrong’s 


COTTON 
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YES! CORK PRACTICALLY 
ELIMINATES TOP ROLL 
LAPS AND GIVES OUR 
SPINNERS TIME 
FOR ADDITIONAL 









roll covering costs. Figures on this saving average 
60% —in some cases even higher. Yarn quality in 
every case is equal or better. Clearer waste is greatly 
reduced; eyebrows practically eliminated. 

You need not take our word for these facts. Ask any 
mill man who has had experience with cork—or, 
better yet, install a few test frames yourself. Check up 
the results and see just what Armstrong’s Seamless 
Cork Cots can do under the conditions that exist in 
your mill. For further information, address Armstrong 
Cork & Insulation Company, Textile Division, 923 
Arch Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


*Name will be sent gladly on request. 


SEAMLESS CORK COTS 


For Spinning and A Card Room Rolls 
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TIMELY News 


ITEMS WITH 


A TEXTILESLANT .... 


Sales Agency Formed 

Engineering Sales Company, 601 
Builders Building, Charlotte, N. C., has 
been formed by V. G. Brookshire and 
S. R. Brookshire. Among the accounts 
handled by this organization are those 
of-The Gates Rubber Company, Vulco 
rope V-drives, cone belts, pickers, etc. ; 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc., steel shelv- 
ing, lockers, cabinets, chairs and boxes; 
Standard Conveyor Co., conveying 
equipment and machinery; Barrett- 
Cravens (©o., lift trucks, platforms, 
portable elevators, ete.; and Orleans 
Bobbin Works, of Newport, Vermont. 


Bryson Now with American 
Tool and Machine Company 

T. A. Bryson has been retained as 
consulting engineer by the American 
Tool & Machine Co., Boston, Mass. Mr. 
Bryson has been 
identified for 
many years with 
the design, con- 
struction and ap- 
plication of cen- 
trifugal separa- 
tors in the proc- 
ess industries. The 
American Tool & 
Machine Co., long 
manufacturers of 
centrifugal ma- 
chines for the 
sugar and other high production indus- 
tries, plan, through augmenting their 
technical and engineering organization, 
to develop further their products and 
service for other process industries, 
such as chemical, textile, etc. In the 
modernization of its plant facilities, 
especial provision has been made for 
the maintenance- of a dependable 
source of repair parts, in the belief 
that this is necessitated by the long 
effective life of well-built equipment. 





T. A. Bryson 


New Kron Distributor 

The Kron Co., Bridgeport, 
manufacturers of industrial automatic 
dial scales, have appointed Ebbert & 
Kirkman Co., Ine., 321 Brown-Marx 
Building, Birmingham, Ala., as distrib- 
utor to handle their complete line of 
equipment. 


Conn., 


Calco Acquires E. C. Klipstein Co. 
The Calco Chemical Company, Inc., 
Bound Brook, N. J., have purchased the 
plant and business of E. C. Klipstein 
& Sons Co., of South Charleston, West 


Virginia, whom they have represented 
heretofore in thé sale of their dye- 
stuffs. The Klipstein company has 
been producing sulphur black since 
1916. 
jms 3 

Kelly Joins Carolina Steel 

Mark Kelly, formerly a field repre- 
sentative of the Cyclone Fence Com- 
pany, has become associated with the 
Carolina Steel and Iron Company, and 
will have charge of the fence depart- 
ment with headquarters at the home 
office in Greensboro, N. C. 


1933 Tech Graduates Placed 

C. A. Jones, director of The A. 
French Textile School, Georgia Schoo! 
of Technology, Atlanta, Ga., has an- 
nounced that graduates of the Class of 
1933 at the institution have made con- 
nections, including the following: C. 
A. Beall, Jr., W. S. Barefield, and L. M. 
Thompson are with Bibb Manufactur- 
ing Co., Columbus, Ga.; A. D. Zellner 
is with Hartsville Print & Dye Works, 
Hartsville, S. C.; J. B. Nash is with 
Bradford Cotton Mills, Montgomery, 
Ala.; and Leo Sudderth, Jr., is with 
the dyeing and finishing department of 
Standard - Coosa- Thatcher Co., Ross- 
ville, Ga. 


Cotton Containers 
Cotton bags are now being used as 


containers for shipment of more than 
500 commodities, according to figures 
obtained by the New Uses Section of 
the Cotton-Textile Institute. Hundreds 
of millions of many sizes are required 
annually to take care of the demand. 

One of the largest outlets for cotton 
fabric in this field is sugar bags. One 
company alone manufactured and sold 
99,000,000 cotton .sugar bags in 1982, 
using approximately 40,000,000 yards 
of sheeting for this purpose. In addi- 
tion, 8,000,000 cotton liners for 100-Ib. 
bags of other material, requiring about 
9,000,000 yards of sheeting were sold 
by the same company. 

Evidence of the bag industry’s im- 
mense cotton consumption in other di- 
rections is furnished by the production 
of approximately 12,000,000 cotton po- 
tato sacks in 1932. Two years earlier 
cotton bags represented about ten per 
cent of the total number used for the 
put-up of potatoes. In 1933 it is esti- 
mated that that proportion of cotton 
bags will be several times increased. 
Packaging of commodities in popular 
retail sales units and consumer pref- 








erence for cotton containers, because 
of their reuse value, account. largely 
for the growing consumption of cotton 
for many new bag. purposes. 

Cotton bags are very generally used 
for mailing of samples of various small 
commodities and are made in a mul- 


tiplicity of sizes and types. Wire top 
bags are used as containers for small 
parts of machinery in shipment, the 
bags with small units being wired to 
the sections of the machines in which 
the units belong. Mailing bags in sizes 
up to 17x10 inches made of print cloth 
are much in demand. Small cotton bags 
attached’ to heavy paper envelopes 
known as “2-in-1 bags” are another 
popular item for shipment of samples 
with an accompanying letter. 

Among the scores of varieties of cot- 
ton bags in wide use are coin bags of 
canvas or heavy drill, draw-string bags 
for wholesale druggists’ use, cork bags 
for shipment of corks, seed bags of 
light sheeting and heavy drill. 

Thread and twine used for sewing of 
bags and as fasteners represent in 
themselves a large consumption of cot- 
ton. Bag manufacturers use several 
million pounds of thread and twine an- 
nually for these purposes. 


Rochester Company Formed to Take 
Over Textile and Other Indus- 
trial Lines of American Laundry 
Machinery Company 

The Rochester Engineering & Cen- 

trifugal Corporation, 110 Buffalo Road, 
Rochester, N. Y., has been formed and 
incorporated to handle all textile 
equipment previously handled by the 
American Laundry Machinery Com- 
pany. It will also handle equipment 
for the chemical industry and general! 
industrials. The change became effec- 
tive September 1st. The officers of the 
new company are: V. C. Krueter, pres- 
ident and treasurer; A. K. Dean, vice- 
president; Taylor Stanley, secretary ; 
and R. C. Caine, general sales manager. 
Mr. Caine has been in charge of the 
textile business for the American 
Laundry Machinery Company for 4 
number of years. This change sepa- 
rates the specialty business, including 
the textile equipment, from the Ameri- 
can company’s regular line of commer- 
cial laundry and dry cleaning equip- 
ment, and provides a self-contained or- 
ganization for better serving the tex- 
tile and other industrial fields. 


Henderson Expands 

Henderson Foundry and Machine 
Works, Hampton, Ga., manufacturers 
of textile repair parts, are building an 
addition to the foundry, and installing 
additional moulding machines; they 
recently put in operation four addition- 
al turret lathes. This expansion is to 
take care of increased business. 
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. fewer ends down; marked 
increase in breaking strength,” 


SAYS 


GEO. W. ROBERTSON Poe ate race 


Vice President & Gen. Superintendent 147 Milk Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


Dear itr. Lowell, 
D A N R | V E R * the Drawi — aot your recent favor relative 
new Drawing we have ordered 


: 6 you know our triel order was only twenty (30) 
COTTON MILLS deliveries, The. Farushs GUecaaaa on Ueda punil. lee we beyond ow 
: tin ear d be able to get a more miform drafting from the 
ge sliver very plainly the evenness of dra 
oh by inch, ‘his giving Go tube Oven roving a= yarn then To 
ins o1d type’ her Due to this evermess there is marked igen 
provement in the of subsequent processes especially in the 


: running 
RRR aR rhpe as fewer broken ends and a marked increase in break- 


thought so mich of our experiments wished to have 
“lone of our rooms Srentineie equipped so we can obtein a more intelli- 
gent opinion from a larger production.. 

As we feel now we think this Grawing one of the 
greatest strides so far obtained in the preparatory processes of 
Cotton manufacturing and no doubt will be « wonder factor in 
the long draft spiming. : 

Ow Superintendent of Carding Mr. Clark is very en- 
thusiastic over this new process and his experiments thus far have 
been very satisfactory. 

Very truly yours, 


RIVERSIDE & DAN RIVER COTTON MILIS, Inc. 


Saco-Lowell Controlled Draft Drawing 


By drawing from a lap instead of many individual slivers, this improved 
process produces results which represent, in the words of Mr. Robert- 
on: "One of the greatest strides so far obtained in the preparatory 
processes of cotton manufacturing." The drawing sliver is much evener 
and stronger, resulting in far less end breakage during roving and 
spinning, and a marked increase in evenness and breaking strength of 
the finished yarn. Endorsed by mills throughout the world and rapidly 
becoming the new standard of drawing frame operation. 





SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


147 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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New TEXTILE EQUIPMENT 
AND PUBLICATIONS .. . 





Cocker Announces Slasher 
for Sizing Synthetic Yarns 
Oocker Machine and Foundry Com- 


pany, Gastonia, N. C., well known 
builders of warping and warp handling 
equipment required in the varied proc- 
esses of making, dyeing, bleaching, 
beaming and sizing of warps, have re- 
cently announced and put into success- 
ful operation a slasher for warp prep- 
aration of synthetic yarns, which is of 
special interest to manufacturers of 
the synthetic yarn fabrics. 

Two arrangements of this machine 
are built—one arrangement designed 
for working in connection with the 
cotton system, sizing from _ section 
beams for mass production; and the 
other arrangement for working in con- 
nection with the silk system of sizing 
from a single beam made on a horizon- 
tal or Swiss type of silk system warp- 
er. 

The manufacturers point out that in 
the design and construction of this 





slasher, every effort was made to pro- 
duce a machine combining the requi- 
sites of economical operation, correct 
design and construction to guard 
against making waste and loss of time 
due to shut-downs for making repairs, 
and excessive consumption of power— 
and to produce a unit for securing re- 
sults in the sizing of synthetic yarns 
to make a beam to weave well and pro- 
duce a fabric to take a proper finish. 
For the cotton system method, a com- 
plete machine consists of four units: 
a creel unit, a size box unit, a five 
cylinder drying unit, and a head end 
unit. For the silk system method, a 
complete machine consists of two units, 
namely, the quetsch roll section unit, 
and the drying-beaming section unit. 
The machines are complete with mo- 





tor drive, or, if specified, are furnished 
with belt drives; with provisions made 
for reversing the running direction of 
the machine. This reversing feature, 
it is pointed out, means a considerable 
saving of waste yarn incidental to the 
laying in of a new set of section beams. 

All rolls, drying cylinders, etc., are 
mounted in self-aligning ball bearings 
of generous dimensions, and all moving 
parts are equipped with Alemite lubri- 
cation. Drying cylinders receive their 
drive through an endless roller chain 
running on cut sprockets, or having an 
idler adjusting sprocket for compensat- 
ing for wear of sprockets or stretch of 
chain. V-belt drives are used between 
the two-speed main jack-shaft and 
variable speed transmissions are em- 
ployed for controlling the operating 
speeds. All variable speed transmis- 
sions used in these machines are of the 
ball-bearing type. Cast iron frames on 
which various parts are mounted are 
used for all units, and have adjustable 


A vew of the new 
Cocker sizing ma- 
chine for synthetic 
yarns 


feet for leveling and aligning in in- 
stallation. 

Means have been provided for con- 
trolling tension on yarn at all points, 
and the machines are equipped with 
clocks for indicating the amount of 
stretch occurring during the sizing op- 
eration, and for showing total yardage 
sized. The cut marker is friction 
driven so as to permit easy and quick 
re-setting. 

Indicating dials are used in connec- 
tion with the variable speed transmis- 
sions, for indicating the correct set- 
ting of these various transmissions for 
a specified denier and number of ends 
to be sized, and on the transmission 
controlling the operating speed. Also, 
indicating dials are used in connection 
with the valves for admitting steam 





to the different drying cylinders being 
operated at various temperatures and 
requiring different degrees of opening. 
Also, all cylinders and size boxes are 
equipped with individual traps of the 
thermic unit type, and steam connec- 
tions to cylinders are made through 
rotary packless jeints which work with 
a minimum of friction. A syphon sys- 
tem is used for removing condensate 
from the cylinders. 

The size box for the eotton method 
machine is made of cast iron with 
curved bottom to permit easy cleaning, 
and is lined with tinned copper. The 
size box casting has a cored steam 
jacket, and is also equipped with per- 
forated pipe for thinning the sizing so- 
lution and for boiling purposes in the 
cleaning of the size box. The size box 
immersion roller can be easily and 
quickly brought to and fixed in a de 
sired operating position. The top 
quetsch rolls are mounted in such a 
manner as to be easily and quickly 
raised and lowered. 

Section beam creels for the cotton 
method equipment are of approved de- 
sign and construction of cast iron and 
steel, well braced, and have roller bear- 
ings for beam journals carried in ad- 
justable bearing stands. 

These machines are built complete 
with motors, expansion comb, adjust- 
able comb stands, cut markers, clocks, 
and all steam equipment, including 
temperature control equipment for cyl- 
inders and size box if desired. 

With the introduction of this slash- 
er, the Cocker Machine and Foundry 
Company’s line is rounded out to in- 
clude complete equipment of high and 
slow speed warping and sizing machin- 
ery for warp preparation of synthetic 
yarns by the cotton system method, 
and sizing machinery for the silk 
system method of warp preparation, it 
is pointed out. 


New Coated Abrasives 


Mill maintenance and production 
men will be interested in the use of 
coated abrasives (sandpapers) to be 
available in September through several 
manufacturers, including Armour Sand 
Paper Works, Behr-Manning Corp., The 
Carborundum Co., and Minnesota Min- 
ing and Manufacturing Co. These sand- 
papers, the announcement states, “will 
show an overall increase in efficiency 
that ranges from 30 to 40 per cet by 
speeding up work, reducing labor, do- 
ing a uniformly good job, and giving 
longer service.” 

The new electrocoating process, the 
announcement continues, “demands the 
use of a high tension electro-static 
field, too complicated for brief explana- 
tion. In use, however, it has the ef- 
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This is the first of a series of advertisements telling the stor 
of cotton from its earliest cultivation in India and Peru 
present times. 


s 
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I. INDIA AND PERU 


The story of cotton begins in the pages of Ancient History. 
It dates back to an authentic 800 B.C. in India, and it is highly 
probable that the use of the fleecy commodity by the teeming 
millions of the Indian Peninsula even precedes that early time. 
Certainly India and, on the other side of the world, Peru had 
both developed cotton textiles which showed a remarkable per- 
fection of technique and pattern long before either country 
came in contact with the white races of Europe. 


Indian cotton goods were known to the Europe of the Middle 
Ages, and they formed a substantial portion of the roundabout 
trade with the Bast which later excited the imagination and 
stirred the blood of an adventurous Renaissance. it was to 
find a direct route to India’s cotton fields that Columbus dared 
the Atlantic; and it was the cotton clothing and cotton yarns 
of the aborigines he found on San Salvador which led him to 
believe he had discovered a new road to the Indies and to call 
the inhabitants “Indians.” ‘The cotton these people spun and 
wove, however, was the far flung evidence of Peru’s primitive 
but highly developed cotton industry. Peruvian cotton was the 
mother plant of “Sea Island” cotton, generally acknowledged 
to be the finest staple ever grown. 


Six years after Columbus found the West Indies, Vasco da 
Gama, Portuguese shipmaster, sailed around the Cape of Good 
Hope and opened a direct trade route to India, which was soon 
crowded with the stately traffic of the times. “Calicut” cloth 
became calico; madras we still know by that name. 


Even so, cotton cloth remained a royal raiment for many 
years, and only the rich possessed a purse deep enough for its 
purchase. Today cotton is a universal fabric; wherever people 
wear sO much as a loin cloth cotton is sold; and the de 
velopment of new uses for cotton is carrying the white staple 
into every department of industry, the arts and the profes- 
sions. 


ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO. 


HOUSTON, ATLANTA, NEW ORLEANS, BOSTON, LOS ANGELES, 
CHARLOTTE, LITTLE ROCK, OKLAHOMA CITY, 
NEW YORK, MOBILE, MEMPHIS 
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POWERS 


Automatic 


eg 
ee FOR SIZE 
BOXES 
COOKING 
and 
STORAGE 
KETTLES 


EASY TO 
INSTALL 


DIAL_ THERMOMETER 
Fe aE - 7 f 


a 


TEMPERATURE 
ADJUSTMENT: 


Accurately INDICATES and CONTROLS 
Temperature 


Insures UNIFORMITY of heat and eveness of 
size. No delicate mechanism to be thrown out of 
adjustment or damaged by vibration—no com- 


pressed air piping or electrical wiring. 


Add to these facts the points that its control is 
gradual, not snap acting; that it is easy to install; 
and that it usually costs less than other controls 
and you have the principal reasons why hundreds 
of installations in prominent mills are giving 


complete satisfaction after many years. 
Write for Bulletin 


THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY 


40 Years of Specialization in Temperature Control 
CHICAGO, 2739 Greenview Ave. NEW YORK CITY, 231 East 46th St. 
ATLANTA, 306 Bona Allen Bldg. BOSTON, 125 St. Botolph Sc. 
HIGH POINT, Box 264 PHILADELPHIA, Hardt Bldg. 
BIRMINGHAM, Homewood Stat., Box 27 READING, 1121 No. 11th Se. 
Application to Cocker Rayon Slasher 
at Burlington Mills, Burlington, N. C. 
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fect of producing a sandpaper whose 
surface exposes the sharpest cutting 
point of each grain and in which all 
the particles are evenly spaced, one 
from the other. When it is realized 
that fine numbers of coated abrasives 
have as many as 1,000,000 of these par- 
ticles adhering to each square inch of 
surface and that even the coarse num- 
bers have 12,000 grains per square 
inch, it will be evident that the new 
process is a great step forward. To 
meet all needs of maintenance and 
production work, a complete line of 
electrocoated sandpapers will be made 
including grit numbers from fine to 
coarse, abrasive material of garnet. 
aluminum oxide and silicon carbide, 
and backing material of paper and 
cloth.” 


Visible Lubricating System 

A new, automatic, visible lubricating 
system for ring or ball-bearing shafts, 
known as the Opto-matic oiler, has 
been placed on the market by the Trico 
Fuse Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. The 
manufacturers claim that the new de- 
saves considerable oil, reduces 
bearing troubles and eliminates oil- 
soaked motor windings. It is designed 
to provide automatically a continuous 
oil feed. The micrometer adjustment 
permits a wide range of oil levels 
merely by turning the glass oil reser- 
Filling the reservoir annually or 
sufficient, it is ex- 


vice 


voir. 
semi-annually is 
plained. 


High Speed Synchronous Motors 

A new publication entitled Type G 
High Speed Synchronous Motors has 
just been issued by Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company, East 
Pittsburgh,, Pa. These motors with 
thermoguard protection are recom- 
mended by the manufacturers for all 
types of constant speed machinery 
such as fans, blowers, compressors, 
pumps, ete., and are fully described in 
the leaflet. 


Improved Goodyear V-Belts for 
Worthington Multi-V-Drive 

A new and improved type of Good- 
year Emerald: Cord V-belt has been an- 
nounced by Worthington Pump & Ma- 
chinery. Corp., Harrison, N. J., in con- 
nection with the Worthington Multi-V- 
Drive. Goodyear belts have been 
standard on this drive since its intro- 
duction. The company states: 

“High power capacity, long flexing 
life, uniform cross-section and low 
stretch are the primary factors consid- 
ered in designing the new belt. A 
basic feature is a greater concentra- 
tion, about the neutral axis of the belt, 
of the load-carrying capacity. The il- 
lustration shows the two variations in 
the new construction. Nos. O, 1 and 


COTTON 


2 sizes have one endless cord in one 
plane, and Nos. 3 and 4 sizes have two 
endless cords in two planes. All cords 
are completely embedded in rubber, 
thus affording full insulation for the 
control of internal heat. The tension 
and compression sections of the belt 


Nos. 3, 4 


Showing interior construction 
are composed of rubber, with layers 
of fabric distributed through the com- 
pression section to prevent excessive 
fiexibility. 

“The belt is molded to shape, and is 
completely enclosed in a fabric enve 
lope which protects the working ele- 
ments and provides a good contact sur- 
face for the V-grooved sheave. The 
fabric for the envelope is so cut that 
the threads run on the bias. This pre- 
vents the envelope from taking any 
part of the load. ‘The envelope is 
‘flipped’ on the belt and is so placed 
that the edges overlap on the top or 
bottom of the belt; to produce a 
smooth, unbroken surface on the con- 
tact faces and eliminate fraying.” 


New Automatic Timer 
A new electric timer, designed as 


Type TSA-10, has been announced by 
the General Electric Company, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. It is pointed out that 
this lends itself to a multitude of auto- 
matic and remote-control applications, 


and that, by combinations of two or 


more timers, or by using one in con- 
junction with other types of automatic 
time switches, it is possible to meet a 
wide range of process schedules. The 
timer is “all electric’—timing is start- 
ed by closing a switch. Resetting is 
automatic when the control circuit is 
de-energized. The timing period is 
readily adjustable over a wide range. 
When used as a process timer it can 
be arranged to operate a signal or ter- 
minate a process at the end of a pre- 
determined period. By use of relays 
and timers together, entirely automatic 
control can be provided for almost any 
process, it is explained. 


Resistance Sput-Phase deters 


A new leaflet entitled Type FH Re- 
sistance Split-Phase Motors has been 
issued by the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Pa. The company recommends this 
type motor for such applications as 
fans and blowers, centrifugal pumps, 
grinders, etc., requiring quiet, economi- 
eal drive. 
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Statement of Sirrine on 
Southern Textile Exposition 

William G. Sirrine, president of the 
Southern Textile Exposition, recently 
issued the following statement: 

“To children a year seems an inter- 
minable passage of time. When we 
are older it is just twelve ordinary 
months. On an industrial balance 
sheet it is a unit of comparison. The 
Southern Textile Exposition is only a 
little more than a year off—October 15 
to 20, 1934. It will be here ‘before you 
know it’! 

“There are few industries where 
changes have been as swift as in the 
manufacture of textiles. It is a huge 
business and upon its success depends 
many an eastern and southern com- 
munity. The prosperity of millions of 
individuals comes directly or indirect- 
ly from the spindle and the loom. 

“Despite the difficult problem facing 
textile manufacturers, this great indus- 
try must go on. It is like a mighty 
river flowing to the sea; it has its re- 
curring times of drought and flood, its 
bed may be obstructed, or the pressure 
of its waters may cut new channels, 
but always it flows majestically to the 
ocean. Absorbing as it does innumer- 
able tons of fiber from the cotton field, 
the sheep fold, the silk culture farm, 
and the forest, employing the creative 
skill and ingenuity of the engineer, in- 
ventor, machinist, and worker, the 
penetrating research of the chemist 
and the patient care and resourceful- 
ness of the business man, and merchant 
—representing these and many other 
branches of labor, skill, and science— 
an industry as great as ours must not 
decay. It shall thrive and maintain 
its leadership in the world of com- 
merce. 

“We believe at two-year intervals 
there should be an exhibition of man- 
ufacturing machinery, accessories, op- 
erating supplies, fabricating materials, 
and parts. Nowadays knowledge is 
not only power, it is profits. By means 
of our shows the plant operator and 
his employees keep up with new ma- 
chinery and methods. They can learn 
more in one day in Textile Hall than 
in a year of reading. The exhibitors 
send their most competent staff mem- 
bers to explain the methods of proper 
use of the things exhibited. 

“A cordial invitation to attend the 
show next year is extended not only to 
the personnel of the southern textile 
mills, but to executives, department 
heads, and operatives in the northern 
and eastern plants. 

“The people of Greenville will do all 
in their power to make the stay of vis- 
itors pleasant. October is the most de 
lightful month on our calendar. The 
railroads are now considering special 
rates.” 
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After Drafting 


Schematic diagram illustrating tendency of long fibres to work toward the center of the yarn during the drafting operation, 
if allowed to assume their natural positions. 


WHY H & B LONG DRAFT SPINNING MAKES A 
BETTER YARN 


URING the drafting operation, the longer 
fibres in roving, if allowed to assume their 
natural positions, will be pulled toward the 

center line of draft, while the shorter fibres will 
tend to move outward (see diagrams). This is 
essential for the making of a good yarn. 


If this is permitted to happen, the natural result 
‘is a stronger and more uniform yarn. This is so 
because the longer fibres (forming the core) are 
not subjected to so much angular stress as they 
would be if twisted around the 
shorter fibres. Being relieved 
of this excessive angular stress, 
they have less tendency to 
break up into shorter fibres. 


H & B Long Draft Spinning gives 
the fibres more opportunity to 
assume their natural positions 
during the drafting operation 
than do other systems, because 
it does not hamper the natural 
movement of the fibres with 
belts or other devices. 


Roller No. 2 in the H & B system 
performs the same function as 
do the belts in other systems. 








That is, it prevents sagging and controls the 
shorter fibres. However it does net interfere 
with the natural movement of the fibres, because 
it makes a single point contact rather than a 
continuous contact. Furthermore the bite of this 
roll is not carried so near to the front roll as in 
belt systems, so that a natural arrangement of the 
fibres occurs and “‘plucking’’ is prevented. 


Note that in this four-roller system, fly (and 
other waste) has an opportunity to fall clear. 
it does not bunch up and is not 
carried into the yarn. 


The H & B Four-Roller system, 
being simpler, is of course 
cheaper to instal and to main- 
tain than more complicated sys- 
tems, also cleaner. Specify 
H & B and get better quality as 
well as lower operating costs. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE 
COMPANY 


Cotton Preparatory and Spinning 
Machinery 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
BOSTON OFFICE, 161 Devonshire Street, 


ATLANTA OFFICE, 
815 Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg 


H&B FOUR-ROLLER 


LONG DRAFT SYSTEM 
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OUR BUSINESS IS COTTON. You know what cotton yarn and 

fabric will do in the presence of moisture; it will absorb enough 
moisture to balance its content with that of the surrounding atmos- 
phere. It will grow stronger and shrink in proportion to the relative 
humidity and its own characteristics of twist and weave. 


On the other hand, you are familiar with the characteristics of leather. 
You know that it stretches under moist conditions, grows slack under 
tension —reacts in a manner precisely the opposite to cotton. 


And yet—hamstrung by tradition — most of us have continued to put 
on“rubber and fabric” belting just as we did leather. If we had stopped 
to think for a moment, we should have known better—recognized 
this tendency to shrink instead of stretch in cotton mill humidities. 
But we didn’t stop to think! So the “rubber and fabric” belt went on 
tight, and as it absorbed moisture it got tighter still; built up de- 


structive tensions that pulled out fasteners, caused edges to fray 
against shifters, tore the rubber out of the surface, and the life out of 
the belt. Until finally all its elasticity was gone, its recoverable stretch 
worked out. Result—a “dead” belt shorn of ifs gripping power! 


But the same factor that formerly ruined many a good “rubber and 
fabric” belt is the very one that makes it, when properly applied, 
ideal for cotton mill work. Goodrich Application Engineers found the 
answer. They discovered what keeps a rubber and fabric belt from 
shrinking on the job; they learned how to make it retain practically 
all of its original stretch and tenacity. So that fasteners will not pull 
out, because there is no excessive tension to pull them; so that the 
edges will not fray, because they are not tightened up like fiddle 
strings against the shifters. Elasticity and grip remain. The belt lives. 
Its tension is constant. Machine speeds are maintained. Uniform 
production is assured. 


Goodrich Highflex Jr. is transmission belting that was custom made 
for cotton mills. It insures positive control of elasticity and stretch. 
It is made of rubber especially compounded to give maximum flexi- 
bility and long life; and of fabric that is properly balanced to meet 
mill conditions. It can be made endless at the factory as well as for 
practical use with fasteners. It can be made endless on the job with 
portable vulcanizing equipment. But above all, Goodrich men know 


% <x Coodrich 
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how to apply it and to service it successfully. They 
will be glad to tell you how. No longer hamstrung 
by an outworn tradition of belting service, this belt 
is capable of earning its entire cost within a year 
and every year. Get in touch with the Goodrich 
distributor nearest you, and ask for a demonstra- 


tion... The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, 
Mechanical Rubber Goods Division, Akron, Ohio. 


PUTTING ON 1HE HEAT—This picture illustrates 
the final step in splicing a Highflex Jr. Belt in the 
mill. No. 5 Heintz vulcanizer is used. 


GOODRICH MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS 
FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY INCLUDE: 
e Transmission Belting 
e Conveyor Belting 
e Air, Water, Suction, Steam and Fire Hose 
e Roll Coverings 
e Packing . . . and 


e A Complete Line of Miscellaneous 
Rubber Items 


SACO-PETTEE SPINNING FRAME-—3" GAUGE, 


SPINNING COARSE YARNS—Line shaft frame 
drive with large driving pulleys. Belts applied ALL IN RUBBER 
in 1928, and after five years in good condition. 


ghfler fh. Belting 





PERSONAL NOTES 
about Men You Know 


R. M. Ross has resigned as overseer 
of carding and spinning at the Clyde 
Fabrics, Inc., Mill No. 2, Newton, N. C., 
to become overseer of carding at the 
Hickory Spinning Company, Hickory, 
N. C. 


K. D. ForsytH has been promoted to 
the position of overseer of weaving at 
the Aliceville Division of Alabama 
Mills Co., at Aliceville, Ala. 


Henry ANNER, southern representa- 
tive of Babbitt Brothers, manufactur- 
ers of loom crankshafts, Fairhaven, 
Mass., and Danielson Mfg. Co., manu- 
facturers of loom specialties, Daniel- 
son, Conn., is receiving the congratu- 
lations of his friends on his recent 
marriage. Mr. Anner has moved from 
Burlington, N. C., to Asheville, N. C., 
where he will make his home and head- 
quarters in the future. 


E. C. Rosperts, formerly sales man- 
ager of the Detroit Graphite Co., De- 
troit, Mich., has recently been made 
vice-president in charge of sales of the 
Arco Company, paint manufacturers, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Roberts is well 
known throughout the southern textile 
territory. 


Sipney J. Fives is manager and su- 
periatendent; T. C. NATION is overseer 
of carding; Jor B. Bratey-is overseer 
of spinning and weaving; and G. C. 
Diu1ne is master mechanic at the 
Itasca Cotton Mfg. Co., Itasca, Texas, 
which recently started operations after 
a shut-down of 17 months. 


G. C. Mosetrey, formerly overseer of 
cloth room at J. W. Sanders Cotton 
Mill, Magnolia, Miss., has become cloth 
room overseer at the Adams-Swirles 
Cotton Mills, Macon, Ga. 


Woops Wiitson Hurr, son of J. H. 
Hurr, manager of the Rockwood 
(Tenn.) Mills, has become connected 
with the staff of southern representa- 
tives of the Quaker City Chemical 
Company, and is attached to the Knox- 
ville (Tenn.) plant of the company. 


F. C. RuNGE, a graduate in the co 
operative textile course at the Georgia 
School of Technology, Atlanta, Ga., has 
been made superintendent of Compania 
Ariguanabo, Cajo de la Rosa, Hoyo 
Colorado, Cuba. He was formerly 
overseer of dyeing and finishing at this 


mill, which weaves chambrays and 
denims for the Cuban market. Recent- 
ly spinning equipment was _ installed 
for manufacturing yarns for these fab- 
rics. 


PALMER Dri has been made super- 
intendent of the plant of Brandon 
Corp., at Woodruff, S. C. He succeeds 
J.. N. Smirx, who resigned recently, 
due to ill health, following a service 
of nearly 30 years with the company. 
Mr. Dill was formerly overseer of 
weaving at the company’s plant at 
Greenville, S. C. 


GARLAND Empry, Jr., formerly with 
the Choccoloceco Cotton Mills, Anniston, 
Ala., has become connected with the 
design department of Burlington Mills, 
Inc., Burlington, N. C. He was grad- 
uated in textiles at Georgia School of 
Technology, Atlanta, Ga., class of 1931. 


AuLIE H. Hott has become foreman 
of the beam dyeing department at Roa- 
noke Mills Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 
He was graduated this year from the 
textile school of N. C. State College. 


Dorrys E. BENNETT has become as- 
sistant designer at the Roanoke Mills 
Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C. Mr. Ben- 
nett was this year awarded the medal 
given by the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers to the most pro- 
ficient student in the graduating class 
at N. C. State College. 


EuGENE C. GWALTNEY, vice-president 
and general manager of Morgan Mills, 
Laurel Hill, N. C., has resigned to be- 
come associated with Bibb Manufac- 
turing Co., Macon, Ga., in an executive 
capacity, the nature of which has not 
been announced. 


WriaAM Tort has been made vice- 
president and treasurer of Sipp-East- 
wood Corporation, Paterson, N. J., 
following the resignation of W. J. 
TURNER, as president. Grant Sipp is 
now president, and C. P. FurMAN has 
been made secretary. 


Grorce B. Moore, formerly of Ar- 
cadia, S. C., is now superintendent at 
the Gainesville Cotton Mills, Gaines- 
ville, Ga. V. M. Montgomery, JR., re- 
mains assistant treasurer. 


J. B. MeAcHAM has become superin- 
tendent of the St. Pauls Cotton Mills, 
St. Pauls, N. C. He was formerly man- 


ager of the Atherton Mills, Charlotte, 
N. C. 


P, M. Parrotr has become connected 
with Ralph E. Loper Company, Green- 
ville, S. C. He is a graduate in this 
year’s class at Clemson College, S. C., 
and was recently with Judson Mills. 


J. ©. Connirr has been transferred 
from the Bradford Cotton Mills, Mont- 
gomery, Ala., to the New York office 
of Hesslein & Co., sales agents for the 
mills. He is a graduate of the A. 
French Textile School, Georgia Schoo! 
of Technology, Atlanta, Ga., class of 
1932. Two other members of this class, 
H. R. Brock and J. C. Moore, are now 
with The Trion Co., Trion, Ga., and F. 
F. Lester is with the Hartsville Print 
and Dye Works, Hartsville, S. C. 


H. A. SHEALEY has been made over- 
seer of spinning at the Richland plant, 
Pacific Mills, Columbia, S. C. He was 
formerly second hand at the Olympia 
plant of the company. 


R. P. Harris has been promoted from 
second hand to overseer of carding, 
second shift, Mills No. 1, No. 2, and 
No. 3, Pelzer (S. C.) Mfg. Co. Other 
promotions on the same shift at this 
place recently announced include: J. D. 
CryMEs, to overseer spinning; J. S. 
RopcGers, overseer of weaving; CLYDE 
DEVALL, to second hand in carding; 
JETTER VEHorN, to second hand in 
carding; and Cart Davis and ANSELL 
Hunt, to second hands in weaving. 


A. N. BozEMAN has been transferred 
from the Dunean Mills at Greenville, 
S. C., to the New York office of the 
company. He was graduated at the 
Clemson textile department in 1931. 


Obituary 


HERBERT V. MARTIN passed away at 
his home in Providence, R. I., on Mon- 
day, August 7th. Over 30 years ago, 
Mr. Martin was overseer of spinning 
at the Samson Cordage Works, Shirley, 
Mass., and later held larger positions 
in mills throughout- New England. He 
was a brother of Henky D. Martin, 
now of Mansfield, Mass., who at one 
time was superintendent of the Griffin 
Mfg. Co., Griffin, Ga., and the Wil- 
liamston Mills, Charleston, S. ©. 


Epear S. TicHENoR, president of the 
Walton Cotton Mills, Monroe, Ga., 
passed away at his home on August 
3rd, following a lingering illness. Mr. 
Tichenor had recently been made a 
member of the board of directors of 
the Cotton Manufacturers Association 
of Georgia. He is survived by Mrs. 
Tichenor, and a son, Henry McD. 
TICHENOR, vice-president of the mill. 
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SPINNA CALF 
is resilient 





LONGER SHUTDOWNS enforced by the new sched- 
ule do no harm to rolls of SPINNA CALF. This advan- 


tage is due to its well known resilient qualities. 


AC. LAWRENCE LEATHER CO. 
Treeialets in fertile se cuthes 


BOSTON, MASS. PEABODY, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 





REG. U.s. PAT. OFF. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Organic Chemicals Department 
Dyestuffs Division, Wilmington, Delaware 
SALES OFFICES: Boston, Mass., Charlotte, N. C., Chicago, IIL, 
New York, N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., Providence, R. 1., and San 
Francisco, Calif. Represented in Canada by Canadian Industries, 
Limited, Dyestuffs Division, Beaver Hall Building, Montreal, Que- 
bec, and 372 Bay Street, Toronto. Ontario. 
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SULFOGENE FAST BLACK CL 
improves resistance 


= ee 
to tendering 


|i ADDITION to possessing the general good fastness properties of 
sulphur blacks, Sulfogene Fast Black CL offers better resistance 
to chlorine bleach, peroxide bleach, acid cross dyeing, steaming, 


ironing, prolonged storing and exposure to weather. 


Because of these properties it is recommended for dyeing sewing 
threads, mercerized yarns, mercerized hosiery, cotton raw stock 
and piece goods. Sulfogene Fast Black CL is especially suitable for 
dyeing materials for export markets where prolonged storage in 
hot, moist climates requires dependable resistance to tendering. 


This du Pont dyestuff may be applied to cotton in all stages of 
manufacture. It dissolves readily, penetrates, levels and exhausts 
well. Sulfogene Fast Black CL can be used in all types of machines 
generally used for sulfur colors. It is suitable for dyeing goods 


which are to be rubberized. 


Send for sample of this superior non-tendering black today. Test 


it. See for yourself how it improves resistance to tendering. 











In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 

"Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. 


The Story of Old Timer’s Methods 
of Working and Management 


Part Fourteen—Continued from July Issue 


HIS, the fourteenth installment, finds Old-Timer 

and Jim still in the slasher room, but talking 
some good sound common sense about other 
things, too. Readers interested in the thirteen pre- 
vious installments which have brought them thus 
far from the opening room through the mill may 
inquire of the editorial department for copies 


(Note: Since this sexies is written in conversational 
style, it should be borne in mind that those paragraphs in 
regular type represent Old-Timer’s part of the conversation, 
and those in étalics are Jim’s part.) 


Well, OLD-TIMER, that litile story about drawing 
in selvages that you just tokd me about (see July is- 
sue) was certainly a simple thing. It looks like most 
any man who had been in a weave room long enough 
to become an overseer should know these simple 
things, doesn’t it? 

Yes, JIM, but to show you how these little things 
get by oftentimes, in what we consider good mills, let 
me give you a little illustration. 


Not many moons back, I was in a good mill. (Of 
course, from a grammatical standpoint a mill can’t be 
“good”. The word “good” should apply to a person, 
but at any rate, we do class mills as “good”, “bad”, 
etc., so here goes: 


The superintendent was very nice to me while go- 
ing through the mill and explained many of his short 
cuts ‘and good ideas about the operation of his ma- 
chines, etc., and when we got out to the cloth room 
he was very frank to tell me that although his seconds 
were in very good shape, he did have more single cuts 
than he should. 


I asked him what length pieces he was taking off 





his looms and he replied: double cuts, and his double 
cuts were about 125 yards long. He was putting a 
cut mark about every 65 yards on his warps at the 
slasher. 

Then I asked him how many cuts he put on his 
loom beams. “Darned if I know”, he replied. “Sup- 
pose we go back through the slasher room and find 
out”. 


They were putting 15 cuts to beam. He saw the 
point before I had time to explain to him what I was 
driving at. Fifteen cuts caused him to have one sin- 
gle cut on every beam which ran out, so he at once 
sent for the overseer and instructed him to either put 
on 14 or 16 cuts, of course, preferably, 16. 

It is usually the little things, JIM, which get by, 
and a thousand little things sometimes will decide 
whether ‘a man is a good manufacturer or not, and 
whether the mill makes money or not. Little things 
are easy to forget, Jim, and there is the basic idea, 
the foundation upon which all this “junk” is written. 
We have gone into intimate detail in an attempt not 
only to explain, but to prove to our brother overseers 
and superintendents that they should have a system 
in all their work instead of trusting to memory or 
just going about their work in the ordinary way and 
trusting to a keen eye and close observation to catch 
things before they become serious. 

The trouble with that method of running a job of 
any kind, whether it be that of an overseer or super- 
intendent in a cotton mill or a foreman of any kind 
in any kind of work, is that these darn little things we 
have been talking about certainly will get by. Remem- 
ber what I told you about my fire buckets being caught 
almost empty by the fire insurance inspector one time, 
and how I inaugurated a system so that I could never 
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Because it increases production and reduces the amount of raw materi- 
als used, Engineered Slasher Control is ideal for present day condi- 
tions. There are new rules in the game but success still depends on 
economical manufacture and upholding of quality. 


Correct Slasher Control results in greater production because of in- 
creased slasher speed and decreased loom stoppage. Att the same time 
this increase is made with a great saving in size ingredients and a de- 
crease in steam consumption. Slasher Control should pay for itself in 
less than six months. 


Foxboro engineered control is more than the application of instruments. 
It goes into the entire slashing operation with the view of increased 
production at lower costs and of giving a controlled, uniform warp. 


Talk to a Foxboro Engineer. There is no obligation—and you will 
probably profit from the talk. Write today. 


THE FOXBORO COMPANY 


Neponset Ave., Foxboro, MASS.., U.S.A. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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NTROL 
Ideal for the New Deal 


Textile 
Instruments 


In addition to slasher control Foxboro 
has a complete line of Recording and 
Controlling Instruments and has ap- 
plied them with success to practically 
every textile mill operation. Send your 
problem to us. 


Temperature Controllers 
Recording Thermometers 
Humidity Recorders and Controllers 
Steam Flow Meters 
Pressure Gauges 
Time Temperature Controllers 
Tachometers 
Power Plant Instruments 


FOXBORO 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


THE COMPASS OF INDUSTRY 


e e COMPLETE INDUSTRIAL INSTRUMENTATION e e 
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be caught that way again? 
Yeah, OLD-TiMER, I well remember that the first 
thing I put down on my inspection record, when you 
first explained the system to me, was my drawing stop 
motions, and I began to build up my list from that 
until I had all the items in my card room on that list 
which I knew should have attention at certain inter- 
vals. The average overseer and superintendent would 
say that many of the entries in that little book (I did 
not have a card system like you have) were foolish, 
that some of the items were so unimportant that it 
would be useless to go to the trouble to keep a record 
of them. 

I was looking over my old book the other night and 
could not help but smile when I came to some of the 
entries. In fact, I had one entry that I don’t believe 
you have ever made mention of, and therefore, I do 
not believe you ever had such an entry in your record. 

What was it, Jim? 

Well, I may not have worded it just like you would, 
but it resulted in many good ideas just the same. It 
was as follows: 

“Talk to second-hand’. 

Now wait a minute, OLD-TIMER, and I'll explain: 

Of course every overseer talks to his second hand 
every day, but I did not mean that kind of talk. You 
know every overseer has certain times when he gets 
somewhat caught up and really has no definite thing 
in mind to do next. Well, when those times would 
come or sometimes when we would get short of help 
or when our seconds would begin to short up and of- 
tentimes when I had not a thing in mind as to what 
I was going to talk about, I would send for the second 
hand, close the door so we would not be interrupted 
and just start a conversation about something per- 
taining to our work. 

As the fellow says, one word would bring on an- 
other, and the first thing you knew we would be talk- 
tng shop to beat the band. I don’t believe we have 
ever had one of those meetings or conversations, or 
whatever you want to call them, without deciding on 
something that we could go out into the room and do 
some good with. 

Oftentimes we would get into conversation about 
some supply part breaking or some weaver who had 
too many looms or some fixer who had a new idea 
about something, with the result that we would send 
for that fixer or weaver and maybe from all our ideas 
put together we would come out with something that 
none of us had thought of before. 

Sure, JIM, very few overseers get the full benefit 
of their second hands, and fewer superintendents get 
the full benefit of their overseers’ knowledge, and few- 
er still of the presidents and treasurers get the ful! 
co-operation of their superintendents. All because the 
average man wants to appear to his fellow workers 
like he knows it all. He thinks he is lowering himself 
in the estimation of his fellows if he takes the man 
under him into his confidence enough to get the bene- 
fit of his brains and experience. 

He loses sight of one very important fact, and 
that is that his subordinate sees the job from a dif- 
ferent viewpoint from what he does and can often 
give him information that will be valuable in forming 
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his general policy of management. 

Such inforation most always is withheld because 
the second hand, the overseer or the superintendent 
is not encouraged to open up, so to speak, to the man 
above him. 

Say, OLD-TIMER! I thought we were discussing 
slashing, and here you are cussing, or discussing, ev- 
erything in general. 

Sure, JIM, and slashing, as well as carding, spin- 
ning, weaving, and all other departments need some 
of that cussing everything in general, as you call it, 
sometimes. But I guess we had better get back to 
our text, so to speak, so here goes: Now what were 
we talking about last? I’ve got to have something to 
give me a start. Ask me something, JIM, something 
we haven’t discussed—about slashing, of course. 

Let’s see, OLD-TIMER, have you had anything to 
say about the slasher cylinders? 

One of the main or important things about the cyl- 
inders, JIM, is to be sure they are turning easily, that 
is, without friction in the bearings to cause strain on 
the yarn. The journals which have steam packing 
around them to prevent steam leakage should be no- 
ticed carefully, because when steam does start to leak 
at the journal the average slasher man will tighten the 
stuffing box too tight and cause undue friction, which 
of course makes the cylinders hard to turn, thereby 
stretching the yarn. 

It is very good practice to take the yarn from 
around the cylinders at intervals so that you can turn 
the cylinders by hand and thereby detect any undue 
friction. The journals and bearings should also be 
lubricated with an oil which will stand heat. I have 
often seen the slasher men use common loom oil, and 
that will run right off the hot surface of the journal 
as fast as you can pour it on. 

Some slashers are equipped with positive driven 
cylinders and if yours are, look out—be sure, yes, darn 
sure, that the surface speeds on the cylinders and 
breast (or front) roller are properly adjusted to pre- 
vent stretching your warp yarn. 

Getting back to those cylinders and the stretch in 
yarn, I only wish I had words to really impress upon 
every weaving mill man the vital importance of this 
item of stretch in yarn. If you stretch a yard of 30s 
warp two inches it will not take that two inches back 
up—well, probably I should not say it that way, but 
to be sure you understand me, I will say that if you 
stretch a cotton thread to almost the breaking point, 
it will not go back to its original length. It will go 
back part of the way, but some of that stretch is gone 
forever, and any good overseer of weaving can ex- 
plain to you that stretch or elasticity, and not break- 
ing strength, is what makes a warp run well. 

A damp or wet cotton thread will stretch much 
more than a dry cotton thread. To be sure you fol- 
low me, suppose you take a bobbin of warp yarn and 
a yard stick; now pull off some yarn and hold one 
end at the end of the yard stick. At the 36-inch mark 
on the stick take hold of the yarn so it will not slip 
in your fingers and begin to stretch. Notice at what 
figures on the yard stick it will break. If that time 
it breaks at 38 inches, continue breaking until you 
get a fair average. Some will stretch more and some 
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will stretch less before breaking, but you will soon see 
about what the average is. 

Now, dip or immerse the bobbin of yarn in a buck- 
et of water and try your test for stretch again and 
you will realize how much effect water will have on 
a cotton thread. 

The reason this is so important on a slasher is, 
that if you stretch a cotton thread ever so slightly and 
dry it while the tension is on the thread, you know 
that stretch or elasticity cannot get back in the yarn, 
but is gone forever, and your weaving suffers accord- 
ingly. 

Make your men be careful in tightening the pack- 
ing on the journals of the cylinders and make them 
hold the steam down. Hold the steam down! HOLD 
THE STEAM DOWN! ‘ 

What’s the matter? I heard you the first time. 

Yeah, but Jim, I have had so much trouble in get- 
ting my men to keep the steam down and I have seen 
so many weave rooms that were simply in “apple-pie 
order” except for one or two men out in the slasher 
room who would not hold the steam down like they 
should, that I just want to shout—HOLD— 

Never mind, OLD-TIMER, about half the crowd are 
laughing at you now for making such a fuss over a 
little thing like that, and some of them have these new 
fangled contraptions that you see advertised in 
CoTTON which holds the steam where the foreman sets 
it. 

Does what, JIM? 

Holds the steam at a certain pressure all the time 
—automatic, you know. 

Well, all I can say, JIM, is, that I hope every slash- 
er in the country will soon be equipped with them. 
You know one of the greatest benefits weaving derives 
from the new high speed spooling and warping and 
the high speed winding and warping is that it leaves 
so much more elasticity in the yarn, but if you let 
your slashers take all that elasticity out, you have lost 
the most valuable weaving quality the yarn has. 


(In the next installment, Old-Timer and Jim start to talk- 
ing about one of the most helpful methods we have ever 
seen in connection with general mill and department man- 
agement. 

If you want reprints of the previous installments in this 
series we shall be glad to have you ask us for them.—The 


Editor. ) 


How the Textile Business Profits 


Under the NRA 
(Continued from page 27.) 


Already, under the code, violations are being 
aired in big headlines. They may be ignorant viola- 
tions; they may be wilful; or they may be seeming 
violations when in fact they are not. It makes no 
difference insofar as public criticism is concerned 
because the public is often too much interested in 
the Act and not in the motives behind the Act. 

The public along with employers and employees 
must realize that this new creed is as yet poorly 
understood, hence much charity and patience and 
forebearance are necessary. The public can do 
much constructive work in harmonizing all of the 
seeming discords that may arise if it will conduct 
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itself properly. 
Thus ends the story of some of the benefits that 
industry may derive from their application of the 
principles of the NRA. Theoretical, you may con- 
strue them; impossible, you may decide and yet the 
stern fact of the Act faces you. 

Whether we like it or not, controls are here. 
Industry no longer has the option of self-regulation. 
It has lost its opportunity for self-discipline and the 
creation of its own sanction, but industry still has 
the right to take part in making its own regulations. 

Some years ago, in a speech made by Mr. Hoover, 
he stated that government had never eagerly taken 
over any function that could be discharged by a 
community or corporation, but that it had only taken 
over such function when other agencies had failed. 
It seems at the present time that industry has be- 
come so cumbersome, so varied in its industrial 
philosophy, so conflicting in its ideals that self-des- 
truction seemed imminent and it was necessary for 
the government, at least temporarily, to attempt to 
save industry from itself. 

Dean Donham, in another paragraph says, that 
he believes it is well within the power of American 
business to see that control is not objectionable, 
but unless industry does handle itself under this 
new Act in the spirit of the law that that oppor- 
tunity may be lost. He continues: 

“If the average business man, during the last 
three years, thinks that he has been a free man, he 
is wrong, because there has never been a time in 
the history of this country when the individual has 
been so powerless as he has been during the last 
three years. 

“The only way to get that freedom back, the only 
way to get an opportunity for the exercise of the 
individual discretion with effectiveness is by a 
method of control that frees you, and this is still 
within the bounds of possibility. 

“The responsibility is heavy on the leaders of 
American business. Up to the present time the col- 
lapse of leadership in American business is the most 
disheartening fact in the depression. 

“Everything ahead of us in dangerous. There isn’t 
a power that the President has asked for that is not 
dangerous, but there isn’t a power or a combination 
of powers he has asked for so dangerous as continu- 
ing to do nothing. This is not a time when inactivity 
is safe; it is the exact reverse. We have got to do 
dangerous things and the American business man 
must take a part in determining what those things 
shall be. 

“The most pressing question in America today is, 
can American business leadership rise to its oppor- 
tunities and its responsibilities?” 

Look at the prices displayed at the fruit stand— 
the choicest and best apples bring the highest price. 

Look in the show window—the best clothes bring 
the highest price. . 

The best cotton brings the highest price. The best 
cloth brings the highest price. Then why in thunder 
don’t more men realize that the best men bring the 
highest price. 
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Industrial Service 


for Textile Interests 


XPERIENCED and reliable men in this or- 

ganization are fully prepared to ass’st you 
in plant or production readjustments, made 
necessary by the National Recovery Act. 


cS you require additional mill or plant facili- 
ties or good used machinery and equip- 
ment, to supplement your present set-up, this 
organization can serve you efficiently and 
economically. 


ONSULTATIONS invited from Executives 
—Bankers—Administrators operating in 
Textile and related fields. 


Consultation arranged through our offices 


H. M. McCORD 
100 East 42nd St., New York City 
161 Devonshire St., Boston 
Commercial Trust Bldg., Philadelphia 


Southern Representative 
Mr. W. G. Pattison, Charlotte, N. C. 


BETTER 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 


GREATER 
SAVINGS 


Specializing in Textile machinery 
For Relocation, Engineering, In- 
specting and Appraising. 


GEORGE F. LANGEVIN 


1§0@ Holyrood Ave. Lowell, Mass. 
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| MACHINE BALANCE | 


WE DO OUR PART 


Now, more than ever, this phase of plant 
operation should be of foremost consider- 
ation. Regulation of hours and working 
conditions necessitates a well-balanced 
mill in order to make profits. 

Delay is costly . . . advise with us about 
your machinery requirements ... get the 
best machinery at the lowest prices... 
This is our contribution to the NEW DEAL. 


‘COMER-KIMMEL 
MACHINERY CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Industrial Trust Bldg. 
Gaspee 9477 


ATLANTA, GA. 
308 Ivy Street 
Walnut 7063 
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SPEED UP PRODUCTION, 
TAKE UP THE SLACK, 
WELCOME HOURLY REDUCTION, 


STANDARDIZE WITH WAK 
Pick -- COUNTERS -- Special 


INCORPORATED 
WA af CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
W. A. Kennedy, Pres. 


“YOU CAN COUNT ON WAK COUNTERS” 


CLI NICHES 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING COMPANY 
CLINTON, IOWA 
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j Practical Discussions 
Y\{ 


Comments On Difference Between English 
and American Builder Motions 


A further discussion of "Wash's" question on how 
to change the taper without taper gears 


EDITOR COTTON: 

There have been appearing in CoTTON recently sev- 
eral discussions with reference to changing the taper 
of a roving frame bobbin without changing the taper 
gear on a fly frame. These discussions resulted from 
the list of questions submitted by “WasuH (R. I.)” on 
page 83 of the December issue of CoTTON. One an- 
swer to this question, from “CoNTRIBUTOR No. 6207”, 
on page 69 of the April issue, stated that, “The taper 
may be changed by changing the intermediate sun 
wheel gear; by putting on a larger lay gear (if pos- 
sible and get good work) which calls for a large 
tension gear; and finally, I have seen the wraps around 
the presser reduced to two, and about a six-tooth 
larger tension gear put on”. 

On page 61 of the May issue, “CoNTRIBUTOR No. 
6195” answered the question by saying, “Change the 
lay gear”. On page 61 of the June issue, “WASH” 
commented on the answer from “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
6207”. He said that this is not practical, that “Any 
practical man or a textile graduate knows, or should 
know, that the larger lateral movement of the rack in- 
creases the taper. If he was an experienced practical 
man he would have followed with an explanation of 
the English builder. On the English builder or latch 
builder, in order to change the taper without changing 
the taper gear, you must make a mark on the center 
of a bobbin, next, run the carriage so the center of the 
eye of the presser pad will be on the mark on the bob- 
bin, next level the poker bar, next, if you wish to in- 
crease the taper, shorten the poker bar. Next, raise 
the latch screws and run the carriage and set to the 
length of the layer desired.” Then, on page 69 of the 
June issue, another man answers the question by say- 
ing that he had submitted to a practical man this ques- 
tion and that this man stated that “On the English 
type of builder he would alter the length of the 
traverse to take care of this trouble. He did not give 
a definite reply on the American type of builder.” 

This brings into the picture that there is an Eng- 
lish type of builder and an American type of builder, 
and I feel that it is appropriate to give a brief ex- 
planation of the English type of builder, because it 
is more complicated in its construction than the Amer- 
ican type. 

On the English style of builder, we have what is 
known as the poker bar slide, which is attached to the 
carriage, and it is taken up and down with the move- 
ments of the carriage. This slide has an adjusting 
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E invite our readers to make use of this de- 

partment for the discussion of any and all 
problems arising in the mill or finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited be- 
fore publishing. The editors do not hold themselves 
responsible for any statement of opinion or fact 
which may appear in this department unless so en- 
dorsed. This department is open to all. 
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point which makes it possible for it to be raised or 
lowered to any desired point. If this slide gets moved 
or out of position it will cause the bobbin to be built 
with more taper on one end than the other, and the 
only remedy for this trouble is to have the carriage 
run to the exact center of the empty bobbin and stop. 
Then poker bar slide should be raised or lowered until 
the poker bar is exactly level. The taper of the full 
bobbin can be changed at the beginning of a new doff 
by changing the starting point of the poker bar within 
the slide. In other words, the shorter the poker bar 
the more the traverse is shortened, which of course 
gives the bobbin more taper. 

The American type of builder motion is more sim- 
ple in construction, and naturally it has been given 
less thought and consideration by our readers due to 
this cause. Some writers have said that changing the 
lay gear on this make of frame would alter the taper 
of the bobbin, but to me this seems to be just some- 
one’s theory. It is true that a smaller lay gear calls 
for a larger tension gear, which in turn will move the 
rack further at each revolution of the tumble shaft 
than a smaller tension gear, but it must be borne in 
mind that at the same time the bobbins will be build- 
ing up faster and there will be less layers of roving 
on the full bobbin with the large tension gear than 
with the smaller one, and when the bobbins are full 
the cone belt will be in the same position on the cone 
with the larger tension gear as it would be with a 
smaller one. Therefore, the taper of the bobb‘n re- 
mains the same regardless of what size of tension 
gear is being used. 

The best way to change the taper of the roving on 
the American type of builder without changing the 
taper gear is to reverse the taper stud and gears. 
To do this all that is necessary is to just remove the 
taper gear and then pull the stud out at the top of 
the bearing and slip it in from the bottom side. Then 
put the taper gear on the top end of the stud, put on 
the nut, and set the gears. This gives a change of 


two teeth in most cases in the taper gear, and it 
ye Bt Vee 


will change the taper considerably. 
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September is the 
Psychological Time to 


PROMOTE COTTON 


AT PRICES POSSIBLE AND PROFITABLE ON PRESENT STOCKS 









Thousands of people are back at work... farm produce prices are moving up. 
millions more dollars have stimulated the purchasing power of the nation. Sep- 
tember will see those dollars in circulation. Cotton promotions will bring them 







into your cash registers 


WHY COTTON? BECAUSE... 












1— TEMPTING PRICES... Your reorders on cot- 
ron merchandise will cost more, prices will have 
to be higher. Now with your present stocks 
bought at lower prices. you can offer cotton 
values few women can resist 


2-LEAN YEARS MEAN REPLACEMENTS.. 
During the lean years little buying was done, 
now women must replace those things for their 
homes, their families and themselves, which have 
worn out This is the time to put on special 
promotions to stimulate the seasonal demand for 
Sheets and pillow cases Blankets and 
bedspreads. Towels and face-cloths 
Mattresses, pads and covers. Curtains 
and draperies.. Tablecloths and napkins 


3—SCHOOL STARTS... That means wash frocks 
and countless other cotton wearables must be 
bought. And it means thrifty mothers taking 
advantage of value-giving promotions. Don't 
miss this opportunity. 


4— WORK MEANS WORK CLOTHES .. -Thou- 
sands of men back at work in factories, mines and 
on public work projects need work clothes. 


THE COTTON-TEXTILE INSTITUTE, 320 


retail promotions. 


PROMOTE COTTON IN SEPTEMBER 
AND WATCH. YOUR VOLUME SOAR 


Timely promotions of overalls, work shirts, and 
such things, are bound to bring swift .response. 


5—REMEMBER THE FARMER'S WIFE... Once 
again she has money to spend. Tempt her with 
promotions on Cottons for her house, her family 
and her wardrobe. It will pay you well. 


6— WOMEN ARE SEWING... Pattern sales are 
on the up, over 75 million patterns were sold 
last year. Promote cotton yard goods — wash fab- 
rics for children’s clothes, accessories and such; 
velvets and corduroys, favorites of fashion for fall 
apparel. Cotton yard goods promotions will 
make money for you. 

7—COTTON IS STOREWIDE. Corton pro- 
motions are low cost promotions because so many 
departments in the store can participate. Put on 
a Fall Cotton Week — with high spot values in 
every department selling cotton 

8— “EVERYBODY USES COTTON,” AS CON- 
VINCINGLY DEMONSTRATED BY THE TRE- 
MENDOUS SALES RESULTS OF NATIONAL 
COTTON WEEK LAST MAY. 


The advertisement reproduced above is appearing in cur- 


rent issues of leading dry goods trade publications. 
Everyone connected with our industry can properly and 
profitably acquaint every dry goods merchant with the 


special place deserved by cotton textiles in early Fall 
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“Wash” Asks Some More Questions. 


Carders and others are cordially invited to answer 

these questions for "Wash" 
EDITOR COTTON: 

In the June issue of COTTON, “CONTRIBUTOR No. 
6211” states in the last paragraph of his splendid ar- 
ticle “I should like to see ‘WASH’ give a very thorough 
series of questions, and answers, to the large and also 
minute details of a card room, for there is no doubt 
in my mind that he is just the one who can do it.” 

Before giving a series of questions I want to give 
“CONTRIBUTOR No. 6211” a lot of credit for trying to 
put the textile graduate and practical man in the same 
boat. When you admit that a man is practical, you 
must credit him with knowledge and experience. On 
the other hand I wish to disagree with “CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 6211” for I want to repeat here that CoTTON is 
very fortunate in having a large corps of high grade 
contributors. 

Now for the questions: 

(1) In a picking machine, what harm can be 
done by increasing the draft without making other 
changes? 

(2) In setting a beater, what part of the beater 
box should be considered so that the stock will not be 
taken around a second time? 

(3) On a card we set the licker-in to the feed 
plate almost to touch. Does such a setting injure the 
stock, if so what about the action of the Kirschner 
beater on the finisher picker? 

(4) Which is the best to extract the foreign mat- 
ter from the field of action between the licker-in screen 
and licker-in: properly set mote knives with air ad- 
mitted at the back of the card or poorly set mote 
knives with the back of the card airtight? 

(5) Do you prefer a heavy lap with slow feed or 
a light lap with faster speed? Why? 

(6) If you were going to reduce your carding, 
how would you do it? Would you reduce the speed of 
the doffer, the weight of the sliver, or the weight of 


the lap? 
(7) When are humidifiers most helpful on cards? 
(8) On drawing, which is the best draft? Why? 
(9) Why is a draft less than 1.00 required be- 


tween the front drawing and calender rolls on draw- 
ing frames? 

(10) Are metallic rolls better than cork or leath- 
er on drawing frames? 


(11) Name the causes of cut webs on drawing 
frames. 

(12) What is the proper draft on a slubber? 
Why? 

(13) Which is the best compound for differential 


motion, the Houldsworth or the new so-called differen- 
tial? In answering this question please cons‘der the 
additional impetus caused from the cone. 

(14) We have the bobbin lead system, and so, if 
the bobbin leads, how can the spindle or flyer be an 
aid to the cone belt? 

(15) Why do you find a brake to stop the bottom 
cone from revolving in the opposite direction at doff- 
ing time, or when the bottom cone is raised? Why 
does the bottom cone revolve in the opposite direc- 
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tion when raised on all makes of fly frames in the 
btobbin-lead system? 
(16) What causes tight spindles on fly frames? 
(17) What is the best spindle speed on the slub- 
ber, intermediate, fine and jack frames? Why? 
I will try to answer the above in a later issue. 
them yourself. 


» 


Try 


WASH (R. I.) 
(Note to “A. T. G.”: Just as we are going to press we 
have an answer from “Wash” to your letter, which ap- 
peared in the August issue, page 78. We'll do our best 
to use it in the October issue.——The Editor.) 





Causes of Button-Holes in Selvage. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I note the inquiry for discussion on experience 
with “‘button-holes” in the selvage of cloth, and I am 
glad to give our ideas on this subject in the hope that 
they will be of some help to “CoNTRIBUTOR No. 6163”, 
who asked the question, and to others who may be 
bothered with this trouble. 

We are listing five major causes of “button-holes”’, 
realizing that infrequently other causes are encoun- 
tered which are freakish and unusual. However, we 
think that any mill giving proper attention to the fol- 
lowing causes will have a negligible amount of “‘but- 
ton-hole” trouble. 


I. Uneven tension on filling: 

a. Too much bristle or other tension ma- 
terial. 

b. Quill crooked or rough. 

ce. Quill not lined up properly in shuttle. 

II. Filling: 

a. Unevenness is particularly in evidence on 
light filling, such as in prints. A heavy 
eos in the filling usually produces a 

uttonhole. 

b. Filling built on bobbin poorly. Particu- 
larly true where no bunch builders are 
used and doffers depress rail below 
bunch when building bunch. 


III. Temple: 


a. Choked or corroded temple burr. 
b. Temple vibrations too short or too long. 
ec. High or low temple settings. 

IV. Pickers: 

a. Picker too high or too low causing shut- 
tle to be thrown crooked. 
V. Harness: 
a. Set improperly. 
b. Timed improperly. 

Our experience has been that the less filling there 
is on the quill, the more button-holes there are in evi- 
dence. This is natural, because as the amount of fill- 
ing on the quill decreases, the tension increases. 

Some fabrics are much worse about button-holes 
than others. We have found that as fabrics tend to- 
ward light warp and heavy filling, button-holes become 
more troublesome. This is due to the inability of the 
light warp to hold against a heavy filling. 

You will notice that we have not l‘sted tender fill- 
ing as a cause of button-holes. The reason we haven't 
included this is that we have never seen an instance 
of this kind. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 6258. 
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There Is No Substitute 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Textile Leather! 


fyaem, the ‘original and genuine 
Leather-with-the-Hair-On,’’ can be im- 
itated in appearance but never in per- 
formance. 


Into eee Textile Leathers goes the 
world’s finest leather, specially tanned. 
Long-fibred and tough, these leathers 
still have the ‘‘give’’ to them that cush- 
ions shocks and eliminates the harsh 
abrupt impact to which loom leathers 
are subjected. 


Bumper Strap 


Long-lasting, durable a Textile 
Leathers are the most economical to be 
had at any price. We welcome compar- 
ative tests. 


Manufactured exclusively by: 


COMPANY 
617-623 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Leather Curriers and Manufacturers of 
Tertile Leathers and Belting 


TC 


2 V7. 


Used for All Types of Yarn 
. . . All Kinds of Fabrics 
. - All Over the World 


HNUeUUNSONEHAELANEEEOORORONERHOOCUENeReDErNecioerenenonerioner 


Cur YOUR SIZING COSTS. 


Speed up sizing and weaving. Improve the 


TELE 


quality of your woven fabrics. Use the 
“Johnson.” It insures soft, mellow, perfect- 


Cnn 


weaving warps. Equally effective for acetates 
and other synthetic yarns, and fine counts of 


cotton. 


Gues 50% TO 100% GREATER 
production. Only 2 lbs. steam pressure re- 
quired—insures high production with low 
temperatures. Each cylinder has individual 
thermometer and steam control. A very small 
amount of heat may be applied to the warp on 
the first cylinder and the temperature gradually 
increased and then tapered off—the ideal 


system. 


Heereeensaeecoencniinnny 


veernannconenenineny 


“Cotton 
System 
Warp Sizer’ 


VUPCHENEHENNUUNEEAGeneoNaNeNoeneCn tenner ranneN 


Leanne MANUFACTURERS IN 
America, Europe, and Asia overwhelmingly 
favor this machine. Yarn manufacturers rec- 
ommend its use. If you are using synthetic 


yarn warps, you need this new, faster machine. 


Write today for complete details about this machine — 
ask for descriptive Bulletin W-8. 


Charles B. Johnson 


PIERCY and HOLSMAN STS., PATERSON, N. J. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Joseph Barnes Carolina Specialty Co. Elbrook, Inc. 
New Bedford, Mass. Charlotte, N. C. Shanghai, China 


GUEHLHHEHAEDOLUNODL UNE UEDOOEEEDOUUED NG ODEREHOCHEENESEUNEEALODOAAOROUORDETONNNO Naa coenenerNendoNRrNeceOanerONeSEORENeNiOronaecooenen yen oo ecenoenecienee 
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“Weavers in the Back Alleys” 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I have just read the letter of “CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
6234” on page 61 of the June issue of COTTON with 
reference to “Weavers in the Back Alleys’. This man 
asked whether it is profitable for weavers to spend 
most of their time watching the back of their looms, 
stating that in his opinion this is true, for they will 
catch all of the extra ends that come up in the warp, 
see the small balls of lint which get on the ends at 
the warper, etc. He said that at his plant they are 
constantly teaching their weavers to spend most of 
their time watching the backs of their looms, with 
the exception of starting up the looms and inspect- 
ing the cloth about every 15 minutes, and he said 
that they find that the weavers who do watch the 
backs of their looms get a better production and 
have less seconds. 

First of all, I should like to know, why should 
it be necessary for a weaver to spend most of his 
time in the back alley? His desired product is first 
quality cloth and he should be where he can see 
what is happening on his looms; he certainly can’t 
see broken picks going down from the back alley, 
or filling skips, either. He can’t start a loom up from 
the back alley. 

Where do most of the ends break? I find most of 
them come between the reed and harness, and that 
is where most of the floats are caused, because the 
ends get snarled up there more than anywhere else. 
If a weaver is getting a lot of bad work coming up 
in his warps, it is time someone started looking for 
this bad work before it gets to the warps. Why put 
that up to the weaver? 

Why should there be a lot of extra ends coming 
up? It seems to me that if this is true there is a lot 
of careless work going on at the warpers, and it 
seems as though a lot of yarn is being broken on 
the slashers—and these ought to be checked up. It 
just seems as though every department just wants 
to get the work through and then let the weaver fix 
it up. 

I firmly believe that a weaver should be in the 
back alley for a part of the time, but just to see 
that no dirty work is coming up, and if there is any, 
report it to the overseer so that the cause may be 
determined. 

I keep the weaver in a position to start up a loom 
as quickly as possible after it is stopped, saving him 
as many stops as possible. If he has to run from 
the back alley every time a loom stops, it gets very 
tiresome. Most of the bad work coming up can be 
seen from the front, if the weaver is taught to look 
over his harnesses as he travels up and down his 
alley. My policy is to keep him where his product is 
being produced. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 6252. 


If you realize that you have gotten up with a 
grouch of a morning, then let the second hand do the 
changing and placing of the help and you will be 
using good judgment. 





COTTON 


Who’s to Blame? 


—When Doffers and Top Flats get out 


of alignment? 


—When card clothing becomes oily ? 


—When Comb-Boxes get hot? 


Put the blame right where it belongs, 
on wasteful, undependable liquid oil. 


These card room troubles are a thing 


of the past in mills that have adopted 
NON-FLUID OIL... . the Modern 


Lubricant for Carding Machines. 


NON-FLUID OIL is made highly 
adhesive by a special process so that it 
stays in bearings. It doesn’t get on 
card clothing and lubricates so effect- 
ively that it practically eliminates fric- 
tion. Better yet, it saves money by 
lasting 3 to 5 times as long as liquid oil. 


Write today for free testing sample 
and bulletin, “Lubrication 


of Textile Machinery.” 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Lewis W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 


Southern Agent 
Warehouses: 
Chicago, Ill. Providence, R. I. Atlanta, Ga. 
St. Louis, Mo. Detroit, Mich. Charlotte, N. C 
New Orleans, La. Spartanburg, S. C. Greenville, S. C 





MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month. 
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Cleaning Schedules =o Spinning Room 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In answer to “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6201”, we will com- 
pare the practice of fanning out in a spinning room 
on 40s and 50s combed warp with the practice of doing 
all cleaning by hand. We take it for granted that 
“CONTRIBUTOR No. 6201” desires methods and sched- 
ules which have proven to produce a quality product 
and at the same time a clean room—meaning floors, 
walls, and ceiling, as well as machines. 

Three years ago we began a program of cleaning 
to establish schedules for different cleaning methods 
in our plant in all departments, and particular atten- 
tion was given to the spinning room—making time 
studies, establishing standards on the different meth- 
ods used, determining the definite amount of work, on 
numbers ranging from 40s to 80s combed, and noting 
results in the finished product. 

We tried fanning off frames four times per day, 
stopping a frame on each side of the one being fanned, 
and found that some operatives were careful while this 
was being done and some were not, fanning in a man- 
ner that made loose lint travel to another frame run- 
ning and feed in on roving or coming in contact with 
the end between roll and traveler, sometimes <ausin™ 
the end to break and again being spun in. After fan- 
ning, it was found that some large lumps or flakes of 
cotton remained to be picked off of the machines by 
hand, necessitating another inspection to pick by hand 
and get up broken ends before giving another frame 


attention. 


It was found that it was impossible to get each 
operator to clean her frames by fanning without get- 


ting some foreign lint into the yarn. Therefore, to 
get this part of cleaning done, the method must be 
made fool-proof. We changed this, requiring clean- 
ers to wipe rails with a rag and pick lint from weights, 
levers and rods by hand and use a small brush to 
clean guides while the frame is being doffed, doffers 
to use hand mop on heads and rockers. 

Time studies on the two methods disclosed the fact 
that there was much in favor of the latter method, 
there being virtually the same amount of labor ex- 
pended in both methods, considering the extra work 
caused by damage from fanning. The loss in produc- 
tion on companion frames was eliminated and a more 
perfect yarn was produced, no gouts resulting from 
the latter method. 

The accompanying schedule is now followed and 
is performed by spinners, spinning cleaners, roller 
pickers, roving men, doffers, oilers and sweepers. It 
will be noted that we employ spinning cleaners and 
roller pickers who perform that part of cleaning which 
is more likely to cause the hands to get soiled, who 
work on a base rate of pay 35 per cent under the spin- 
ner rate, while spinners perform that part of cleaning 
which is not as likely to soil the hands, keeping those 
operators who actually handle the yarn with clean 
hands. Consequently, spinners are given more sides to 
run than formerly and costs are lower for the room. 

Sweeping is scheduled with enough labor to cover 
all the floor space every fifteen minutes, and the floor 
is kept very clean on this schedule. The entire room 
is scoured one time per week. Paper cuspidors are 
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SPINNERS' CLEANING SCHEDULE 
OF "CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6205" 


40s Warp 

50s Warp 

times per shift 
times per shift 
time pe: shift 
time per doff 
time per shift 


Element3 
Run out front guides 
Pick top clearers 
Wipe roller bars 
Strip roller clearers after doff 
Clean guides with brush 
Week-end clean-up time per week 

CLEANING OPERATORS’ CLEANING SCHEDULE 
Wipe backs 2 times per shift 
Clean rails, using rag ...............- times per shift 
Pick steel rolls 1 time per week 
Pick roll stands 2 times per week 
Clean green boards and weights without 

fan .... 2 times per week 
Clean base rails 1 time per week 
Clean tops of skewers and iops of bob- 

bins 1 
Clean ring rails . 2 
Week-end clean-up : 1 

DOFFERS 

Clean heads and rockers—mop and gas. . 
General clean-up 


time per week 
times pe: week 
time per week 


times per shift 
time per week 
(Saturday ) 

tima per 2 
weeks 

times per shift 


Clean spindles (pick off waste) 


Clean motors—d-y mop 


times per week 
(Wed. and Sat., 
noon hour) 
time per week 
(Fri. at noon 
hour) 
time 
(Fri.) 
Juring work hours 
time pe shift 
time per month 
(Saturday after- 
noon) 


Brush down windows, walls and posts .. 


Brush down overhead 


Fill fire buckets per week 


Take up and inspect white waste and 
carry to opener room 


Blow out motors 


ROVING MEN 
Wipe off tops of creels 2 times per week 
(Wed and Sat.) 


SWEEPERS 


Sweep, grade and take out waste .. Cover entire floor 


space every 15 
min, 


ROLLER PICKERS 
1 time per shift 
1 time per shift 


PERIODICAL CLEANINGS—DAY OPERATION 


1. Comb top clearers with wire brush of sufficient stiffness 
to free them from all lint and revive wool fibers and at the 
same time not produce a harmful treatment. This is done 


one time per year. 
2. Use revolving lint picker to remove accumulated loose 


lint between steel rolls around Casablancas bands one time per 


month. 

3. Clean gum and dust on Casablancas by removing staple 
and bridge every six months. 

4. Remove from stands all steel rolls. wiping with gaso- 
line and afterwards polish rolls with Spanish whiting. Dip 
saddles in gas to clean black oil and gum which may have 


accumulated, one time per year. 
5. Boil ring rail in water to which has been added a zood 


detergent, once a year. 


provided so that operators do not spit on the floor. 

This schedule has been worked out in a room where 
long draft spinning is used, with 11%-inch staple cot- 
ton, using an average draft of sixteen inches. Dif- 
ferent type spinning and shorter cotton might vary 
the schedules somewhat and care should be exercised 
that the different types of cleaning should occur just 
before a condition gets undesirable. For example: in 
picking top clearers, after a frame has been picked, 
time it to determine how long it takes for an accumu- 
lation to collect, and just before it begins falling off 
or turning loose, they should be picked again, thus 
establishing a cycle for this particular item. 

The items (2) and (3) under Periodical Cleanings 
would, of course, be eliminated in a room of common 
spinning. 

Individual work benches are provided for section 
men. The tops of the work benches are scoured every 
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COTTON 


COOPER 
HEWITT 


Industrial: Illumination 





Why 





IN 1925 a large cotton mill in South Carolina 


ordered a dozen mercury -vapor lamps as an 


experiment. 

* Today over 700 Cooper Hewitt lamps produce 
the proper type of illumination to weave and 
inspect the enormous amount of cloth manu- 
factured by this concern. 

¢ These Cooper Hewitt lamps have played an 
important part in setting the high production 


standards of this mill. By providing proper light- 


ing for quick and accurate loom fixing and the 








lamps grew to 


/Q0 


right quantity and quality of light at the heddles 
of the looms, they have speeded up production, 
improved quality and cut down seconds. 

¢ The dollars and cents advantages of Cooper 
Hewitt lighting can be proved quickly and with 
little expense. You will find a test in your own 
mill well worth while. General Electric Vapor 


Lamp Co., 853 Adams St.. Hoboken, N. J. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
VAPOR LAMP COMPANY 
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ROBABLY the majority of | yarn at 800 yards per minute 

mills do not carefully com- will, in mill practice, wind 2 
pute the loss in production lbs. of yarn per hour without 
where machine breakage occurs any stops for repairs. * The re- 
during working hours. This is ciprocating guide has several 
an important factor and should wearing contacts, all of which 
have careful consideration in affect to a certain extent the 
the selection of new machinery. quality of the product, and its 
The roll guide shown Wy durability is far below 
above handling #20s — that of the roll guide. 
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week, and each section man is required to keep his 
work bench in an orderly condition. We have a rule 
that no gears or tools are allowed to be placed on tops 
of spinning creels while a frame is being repaired, 
which insures roving against contact with black grease 
from gears, etc. Doffer trucks, waste trucks and 
sweeping bins are cleaned daily, using a whisk broom 
at a location removed from the spinning frames. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 6205. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I note the request of “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6201” for 
a good schedule of cleaning spinning frames in a room 
on 40s and 50s combed warp, and I am pleased to sub- 
mit our schedule for cleaning frames in a spinning 
room of this kind, to obtain best results: 


SCHEDULE 
Steel rollews cleaned every two weeks 
Top back roll picked every two weeks 
Top front roll picked three times weekly 
Neck and stand picked two times weekly 
Top roving brushed two times weekly 
Bottom roving brushed two times weekly 
Roving ends brushed once a day 
Roving rods b-ushed once a day 
Cap bars brushed once a day 
Top beams brushed once a day 
Under beams brushed once a week 
Ring rails brushed every doff 
Top clearers picked three times a day 


Roller weight brushed every four weeks 

Spinner passes board two times daily 

Cylinder and sampsons brushed and wiped weekly 
Spindle rail brushed two times daily 


This man asked also as to opinions on the prac- 
tice of fanning off. We do no fanning except as noted 
from the foregoing schedule, that is, the ring rail is 
fanned at every doff. The cleaners, however, have 
rigid instructions that the fanning is to be done di- 
rectly towards the floor. We feel that the less fan- 
ning done in the spinning room the cleaner the work 
will result, inasmuch as fanning, in general, merely 
removes dust and lint to settle at some other point. I 
find that after having worked out the foregoing sched- 
ule, we have reduced the lint and gouts on the yarn to 
a considerable extent. The spinning frames are kept 
in excellent condition by this method. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6208. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I will reply to the question of “(CONTRIBUTOR NO. 
6201” who asked, on page 53 of the March issue of 
COTTON, about fanning out in the spinning room. He 
said that he runs 40s and 50s combed warp and fans 
out every hour, or nine times per day; and that his 
spinners are required to stop the frames on each side 
of the one being fanned and fan around the frame 
twice before starting it up. 

I think fanning out in spinning is a good thing to 
do, if you fan out often enough and at the right time, 
but it is a bad thing if you fan out when the frames 
are dirty and covered with lint, for fanning out under 
such conditions will cause the yarn to get full of gouts. 

I think that “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6201” is fanning 
out plenty to keep his spinning clean, if he is fanning 
out at the right time. Our numbers run from 30s to 
45s, and we fan out every hour in the day, but we 
have our guides run out first, and then fan out while 
they are clean. By doing it in this way it does not 
get any gouts into the yarn. 


We do not stop any frames when cleaning. If one 
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stops the frames to fan out, he loses production, for 
stopping every frame from one to three minutes, from 
nine to twelve times a day, he would lose around two 
hours per week on the spinning production, and I don’t 
think where a fellow has to stop his frames it would 
be a paying proposition to fan out. 

I will give you the cleaning system that we use on 
our spinning. 


Monday: Clean steel rolls, back stands and wipe 
back guides. 

Tuesday: Pick rollers and front stands and wipe 
back guides. 

Wednesday: Wipe bottom and top roving, clean 


roller bars, wipe back guides. 

Thursday: Pick rollers, clean rails, wipe back 
guides. 

Friday morning: Clean ring rails and separators. 

Friday evening: Pick front rolls, wipe back guides. 

Saturday: Wipe fans, clean gear caps, roving rods, 
and wipe back guides. 

In addition, we brush rails six times every day; 
pick top clearers twice a day; and run out guides and 


fan out every hour. 
H. R. H. (N. C.) 


The Upkeep of Card Room Machinery 


EDITOR COTTON: 

The overseer, card grinder and card hand all 
have an imporant job to do to get the best quality 
under ordinary working conditions. Quality is the 
heart of the subject under discussion. For instance, 
one has card clothing flats and lickers-in pretty 
well worn out, and as it is not suitable for the 
company to buy new material under present eco- 
nomic conditions, the main object of this discussion 
is to stress the fact that one must take what one 
has and make quality yarn. A good, conscientious, 
up-and-coming man can get better work from worn 
machinery than he has probably been getting, if he 
tries hard enough. 

It is an overseer’s duty to have a card grinder 
who will carry out instructions to the fullest detail, 
and it is the card grinder’s duty to see that those 
working under him give him their best co-opera- 
tion. 

A few items to come under consideration are: 
first, to see that one has a uniform picker lap, as 
even yard per yard as it can be made; second, to 
see that the picker hand starts his lap around the 
lap pin smoothly and evenly, as this may save un- 
necessary waste and choked up cards; third, card 
hands should be trained to put laps down on the 
cards as smoothly and evenly as possible at the 
coiler heads; fourth, correct methods of stripping 
and cleaning. 

Some carders like the vacuum stripper; person- 
ally, I like the brush stripping roll the best. When 
using a brush stripping roll, it is necessary to keep 
about three cards stopped all during the stripping 
process. When stripping cards by shifting belts to 
the loose pulley, cut out the lap feed and then stop 
the coiler head. This is to give the doffer a chance 
to strip the good fiber off the cylinder while the cara 
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is stopping. This clean waste is to be gathered up 
and taken back to the picker room as re-workable 
waste, thus saving a couple of hundred pounds of 


= cotton per week that otherwise would be stripped 
: off of the cylinder into card strips, and making a 
offers a : good saving. After stripping the cylinder, proceed 
= to strip the doffer, and while the doffer is stripping, 


start the cotton to coming through and leave it run- 


kl EW is K E j bh D 4 y FE a ning out on the floor while continuing to strip the 


(THE FULL POLE SYSTEM) i card next to it. While the stripping roll is on the 
=: card next to it, the card hand drops back and puts 
=: up the end on the first card that has been stripped. 

After the piecing has been run through the coiler 
head then the dirty sliver is taken out and pieced 
up, the card hand being very careful to make good 
piecing. 

Some points on cleaning: Doffer bonnets should 
be wiped off carefully after each stripping, and 
nothing should be allowed to drop into the work. 
Immediately after the first stripping in the morn- 
ings, the card hand should take a mop and rub the 
‘ecard all over, and the same thing should be done 
after the last stripping in the evening. At suitable 
times between these operations, all oil and _ dirt 
should be wiped from around the comb boxes and 
coiler heads, thus keeping the fronts of the cards 
as clean as possible. 

A few points on card grinding: The first thing 
a grinder should do is to clean out his card after it 


with TRAVELI NG has been stripped and run clean and see that there 
: are no lumps in the screens and sides around the 
SKEIN PROTECTOR : arches in the screens and sides around the arches. 
= Then he should build up the card and run it back- 


= wards long enough to brush it out with a brush that 
A new idea that solves an old problem, the Skein Protector, = is used for that purpose. Then after the card has 
one of the revolutionary features of this new Proctor Auto- : been stopped off and cleaned up, the grinding rolls 
matic Yarn Dryer, travels continuously with the poles and : are placed in the brackets. The grinding rolls should 


prevents the skeins from touching the sides of the machine. be set to a number five card gauge at each end be- 
fore the card has been started to grind. Then set 


Thus, it eliminat ; ; : 
danas os Wee rnb a snarling or other : the roller down on the cylinder at both sides to 
ee ee eres ee : where a few sparks will go from one side to the 


This allows a FULL LOADING of every pole, which . . . : other; then sound it with the ear at both sides, be- 
: ing very careful to get an even pressure all the way 


1 — INCREASES CAPACITY as much as : across the cylinder. This is where a good card grind- 
50% or more, over older type dryers of = er should know his business. After this the roll 
comparable size. = should be set on the doffer about one-fourth lighter 
2 — GIVES UNIFORMITY, drying every = in pressure than that of the cylinder. The card 
skein evenly, to any moisture content de- should grind about eight hours under ordinary con- 
sired. Except in unusual cases, extra con- : ditions. A card can be ground in from four to six 
ditioning not necessary. : hours by being ground heavier, but this is to no 
3 — SAVES LABOR due to handling of : good purpose in that it leaves one a wiry point which 
fewer poles and increased rate of drying. : is curled on the end and makes shedding difficult, 
> making a cloudy web. When one grinds eight hours 
4 — SAVES FLOOR SPACE. : toa fine, smooth point he gets a smooth even web. 

: : A few points on card setting: Taking for grant- 
We'll gladly tell you all about this new machine... point — ed that the floor.is solid enough to keep down vi- 
out other important new features . . . and show the paying - brations, setting should go as follows: Flats, back 
improvement gained by its use. Write : stand, 11/1000; next four stands, 9/1000; doffer to 

= cylinder 7/1000; doffer comb, 22/1000; front plate, 
PROCTOR « SCHWARTZ, INC : top and bottom 22/1000; back plate, top and bot- 
= tom, 22/1000; cylinder screen, back 22/1000; cylin- 

R PHILADELPHIA j : der screen, center 29/1000; cylinder screen, front 

: =: 14-inch; licker-in screen to licker-in as close as pos- 
sible without rubbing; feed plate, 10/1000; mote 
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knife, top 10/1000; mote knife, bottom 7/1000. 

After belts are put on, start the card up and ex- 
amine it closely, after which one starts the lap 
through the card, and after running the card for a 
few minutes, put the end up through the coiler head. 


I should like to have the 
readers. 


comments of other 


J.S. B. (N. C.) 


Textile Accident Prevention 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Accident prevention work in the textile industry 
has, in recent years, made considerable progress. AS 
a result there is in most mills a planned program de- 
signed to avoid those injuries to life and limb which 
are not only a high charge on production but are a 
menace to the well-being of all operatives. In spite 
of these precautions, however, the accident rate in the 
textile industry remains high and all practical meth- 
ods of increasing the effectiveness of prevention work 
deserve careful consideration. It is the object of this 
article, therefore, to consider some practical precau- 
tions which are calculated to prevent those accidents 
which tarnish the character and the reputation of the 
textile establishments in which they occur. 


Mechanical Safeguarding. 


One of the first steps in developing a program for 
the prevention of accidents is the safeguarding of 
mechanical equipment. It has been established that 
mechanical accidents in the textile industry total 45 
per cent, as compared with 28 per cent in other indus- 
tries. Responsibility for this high rate is due, in a 
large part, to the degree of exposure in the textile in- 
dustry, caused by the present ratio of employees to 
machines. 

The increased number of looms per weaver and 
spindles per spinning operative are but two examples 
of this increased exposure. In attending these ma- 
chines the work must cover additional ground and the 
risk of accidents from falls is increased. In the case 
of the weave room, operatives must pass the machines 
a greater number of times which in itself increases the 
hazard. In addition, payment methods in many de- 
partments favor piece rates, which increase the em- 
ployee’s fatigue and the degree of human failure. 
These conditions should be met by extra precautions 
wherever possible designed to safeguard the worker 
from the moving exposed parts of machines and from 
unsafe floor conditions. 

Another aspect is that equipment, repairs, and re- 
placements cost money and in the present period of 
low profits, many companies have tried to economize in 
this direction, consequently there has been more than 
the usual deterioration of materials. It is false econ- 
omy to defer replacements. The longer they are de- 
layed, the worse the conditions become; every day in- 
creases the hazard and every cheap makeshift adds 
to the final cost. In life, in property, and in money, 
standard materials and prompt action are the cheap- 
est in the end. 

Although wide passages between machines are es- 
sential for safe working in all departments, it has to 
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Buying is an art— 
* 


It is the opposite pole to selling— 
7 
The salesman endeavors to convince— 


The buyer should analyze and absorb—not tear 
down and be indifferent. 


It is not a case of listening to a salesman. 
It is a question of trying to obtain all the sales- 
man has of value that applies to your business. 


If a salesman has not the knowledge or the 
wherewith to be of help and assistance to the 
buyer, then he should not be tolerated. 


The worth-while seasoned salesman usually has 
a wealth of very interesting and helpful know- 
ledge. A keen buyer will reap the benefit of 
such knowledge and experience. 


Many a keen millman has turned failure into 
success by absorbing the years of specialized 
experience from the field engineers of the Steel 
Heddle Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. and Green- 
ville, S. C. (as far as loom harness equipment is 


concerned.) 
_ 
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... With ELECTRIC 
FLOOR CLEANING 


Hand mopping or serubbing in the average mill are sheer waste of 
labor and materials. 

Ordinary mopping, even if it were clean, is so slow that before 
even a fraction of the floor is done, bobbin boys with their trucks 
are tracking over it. When the moppers have finished, the place 
they started is dirty again. 

Floor cleaning, to be effective, must be done on a large scale. 
A room or a floor at a time... quickly and thoroughly. 

Two men, with the Finnell Combination Scrubber and Vacuum 
Cleaner Machine can do more and better work than a crew of 
twenty cleaners with mops. The machine does not get hot or 
tired—there is no mucking around in the slop and dirt, lifting 
some here and leaving some there. 

The Finnell deposits the scrubbing solution in the center of two 
fast revolving, heavily weighted brushes—fiushes it into the pores 
and cracks. With the snap of a switch on comes the vacuum, 
lifting the water laden with dirt and oil from the pores and cracks 
and depositing it in an easily emptied container. 

Demonstration Free. We are prepared to give you a FREE 
demonstration in your mill. Write or wire Finnell System, Inc., 
1309 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. Canadian Distributors, 
Dustbane Products, Ltd., 207 Sparks Street, Ottawa, Ontario. 


FINNELL 


EST. 1906 


ELECTRIC FLOOR SCRUBBER--POLISHER 
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be admitted that this lay-out is not always given 
proper consideration. Machines are crowded together 
and the exposed moving parts so numerous that any 
visitor would stand in awe of seeing a man pass be- 
tween the machines. Yet workers do this repeatedly, 
often with disastrous results. Many times a day, 
throughout the industry, serious accidents occur. Ad- 
ditional precautions in mechanical safeguarding where 
machines are crowded is of vital necessity. 


Mechanical safeguarding is essential not only for 
machines but for belts, shafts, pulleys, etc. Heavy 


1 overhead driving belts should be provided with heavy 


wire mesh guards; in fact, all driving belts that 
threaten danger to operatives in the case of break- 


ages should be adequately guarded, as should shafting 
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and pulleys. 

Proper care on the part of the fixers in any de- 
partment cannot be too strongly emphasized. In cases 
where guards have to be removed for the purpose of 
fixing a machine, the fixers should be instructed to re- 
place them before the machine is started again. Op- 
eratives often take advantage where the machine is 
properly safeguarded and the temporary removal of 
guards while the machine is in motion becomes a very 
serious hazard. 

The question of shuttles flying out of the loom is 
not always fully understood. Practically every type 
of loom is provided with a shuttle guard and while 
this is important, it does not completely eliminate the 
danger of flying shuttles. As this hazard is most fre- 
quent when starting up a new warp, or when certain 
adjustments have been made on the loom, we can safe- 
ly say that with due precaution on the part of the 
fixer the danger will be greatly minimized. If the 
shed is set too high or the picker set too low the shut- 
tle may fly out. Faulty alignment of the reed or the 
race plate will cause the same defect. On all occa- 
sions when the danger of the shuttle flying out is an- 
ticipated the weaver should be told to stand clear by 
the fixer before he starts the loom. 

If it can be said that there is any benefit to be 
derived from an accident, it is the lesson of preven- 
tion and the warning against repetition. A tragic ex- 
ample happened in the wet finishing room of a worsted 
mill. An employee was operating a crab machine when 
it was necessary to straighten out the edges of the 
cloth which was feeding into the rolls. In doing so 
his fingers came too close to the nip of the rolls and 
his right arm was pulled out at the shoulder. Shortly 
afterwards he died at the hospital. The use of bar 
guards at the nip has practically prevented any possi- 
bility of a recurrence of this particular type of acci- 
dent. Like precautionary measures should be ob- 
served in the case of calenders, schreiners, and other 
machines where there is a danger of fingers being 
taken between the nip of the rolls. 


Inefficient Housekeeping. 

The old proverb tells us that “accidents will hap- 
pen”. In the light of modern knowledge we are able to 
say that accidents need not happen. What exactly is 
an accident? In the proper answer to this seemingly 
simple question lies the secret of success in true acci- 
dent prevention. It is not mere theory, but practical 
and fundamental principles upon which all safety work 











must be based. 

A simple illustration brings out the principle of 
accident prevention. A bobbin drops on the floor of 
the weave room. It may be there until it is picked up 
without anyone so much as stepping on it, or else 
someone may step on it without being hurt. A third 
possibility is that an employee may slip and injure 
himself slightly or seriously. To many people the ac- 
cident occurs when the man is hurt, but it occurred 
when the bobbin dropped on the floor in the first place. 

The importance of bobbins on the floor as being a 
serious hazard is very often overlooked. To step on 
one of these and fall to the floor close to machinery in 
motion may result in very serious injuries. Every per- 
son in the department, no matter what their job is, 
should be instructed to keep the floor as clean as pos- 
sible. Safeguarding habits are contagious; setting the 
example is the secret of plant discipline. True acci- 
dent prevention is the recognition and prompt removal 
of hazards before someone is hurt. 

Regardless of how well machines are safeguarded, 
should the housekeeping be inefficient accidents are 
liable to happen. Alleys and passageways should be 
kept free from obstacles over which men may stumble 
and fall; proper and adequate lighting is very impor- 
tant in preventing accidents and careful supervision 
is required at all times to insure safe piling of ma- 
terials. 

In all textile plants the floors get very oily and 
greasy and unless a great deal of care is taken in the 
washing of these floors and seeing that it is done at 
a proper time or a space sufficiently small at a time 
so that it can be mopped up quickly, it does present a 
very bad hazard for slipping and falling. 

Practices which amplify the possibilities of inju- 
ries should be discouraged; the writer has witnessed 
painful accidents occur to men who on coming to the 
mill put on a pair of old shoes with part of the uppers 
cut away, the unproteeted part of the foot accidentally 
strikes a sharp edge of a broken bobbin can and is 
badly cut. 


One of the important phases of accident preven- 
tion is obtaining and holding co-operation of all em- 
ployees. It is imperative in certain cases that suit- 
able clothing should be worn to minimize the danger 
of accidents occurring. No matter whether uniforms 
are provided by the firm or not, the workers will gen- 
erally respond to the logical appeal for precautionary 
measures to be taken when operations with unsuitable 
clothing are hazardous. The fault lies in the super- 
vision which neglects to point out the dangers. 

An interesting case is on record of a number of 
employees in a cloth printing plant who formed the 
habit of hanging their working clothes near barrels 
containing aniline oil when they finished work at 
night. For some time a number of them experienced 
illness of a peculiar sort during the course of their 
working hours, often necessitating some of the men 
leaving work for a short period. Finally one man 
collapsed soon after changing his clothes in the morn- 
ing. He was rushed to the hospital and it was found 
that he was suffering from a severe case of poison- 
ing and he came very near death from the effects. 
The cause was only detected after a prolonged investi- 
gation and the space about the barrels was fenced off 
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November 3, 
1886 


we received our first 


order from a Textile 


Mill for 


“Akron” Belting, 


laps sewed with lace leather—No Water- 





proof Cement in those days. 
Today we build a Waterproof Belt for 


every type of Mill Drive and Guarantee 
Results. 


The Akron Belting Company 
Akron, Ohio 
Established 1885 


Special Representative: 
L. F. Moore, Imperial Hotel, Greenville, S. C. 
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and a proper place was provided for the men to hang 
their clothes during non-working hours. 


Human Failures. 


Something has been said about minimizing the 
danger of hazardous equipment and proper housekeep- 
ing, but the need for eliminating human weaknesses 
which make employees prone to accidents has not re- 
ceived the attention which it deserves. Accidents due 
to mechanical defects will be reduced by competent 
plant maintenance as mechanical efficiency in this di- 
rection is obtained, while human failures can be re- 
duced by educating the employees to such a point that 
foolhardiness and carelessness is eliminated or great- 
ly reduced. 


Here is a case in point. A man was drilling a 
hole in the cement floor of the dyehouse. The head of 
the chisel was badly burred over and the chance of a 
piece flying off and causing eye injury was apparent. 
It was suggested that he should have the head of the 
chisel trimmed as the use of it in such a condition 
might cause him to lose an eye. It was found that 
the man had only one eye and on being questioned, he 
revealed the fact that some years before a piece had 
broken off the head of a chisel and injured the eye so 
badly that it had to be removed. It seems incredible 
that a man who has lost one eye from a similar defect 
should so thoughtlessly risk total blindness by expos- 
ing the other eye to a similar fate. 

Safe workmanship becomes habitual through repe- 
tition of safe practices. To encourage repetition re- 
quires educational effort to keep the importance of 
safety uppermost in the mind of the employees. They 
should be told what they should do, not what they 
should not do. Positive suggestion is the sound basis 
of appeal to employees as having a psychological but 
beneficial effect. Employees upon being engaged are 
more susceptible to direction and leadership than at 
any other time. It is therefore highly desirable at 
this time to train such a person in safe practices and 
the safe methods of performing the work undertaken. 
A loom fixer in a certain mill had his arm badly frac- 
tured when an inexperienced operator started the loom 
without instructions, catching the fixer’s arm. Proper 
instructions to new or inexperienced employees are 
necessary to prevent accidents caused by human fail- 
ures. 


First-Aid Instruction. 


It is good policy for the management of a mill to 
arrange the formation of group studies in first-aid 
work. Qualified medical practitioners will, in most 
cases, be willing to address gatherings of workers 
anxious to acquire information, so that when acci- 
dents do occur they can be at once treated and seri- 
ous consequences prevented. Likewise each department 
in the mill should carry a first-aid box containing the 
necessary dressings and accessories. 

But first-aid work is to minimize the effect of acci- 
dents. The most constructive work is that aimed at 
prevention—getting at the root of the matter. The 
management can, first of all, make sure that the mill 
is in good condition, after which it remains to educate 
the employees so that they will realize the necessity 
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for doing all they can to safeguard themselves. Group 
meetings of overseers or operatives to discuss acci- 
dent prevention are to be highly recommended. 
Accidents in the textile mill interfere with the 
work of others, require the training of less competent 
men to perform the work of the injured employees 
and, in general, disrupt the organization. The indi- 


rect costs of accidents, usually absorbed in overhead 
expenses, represent a considerable charge on industry 
and justify continuous preventive effort. 

MILTON MEEK. 


Card Grinding Methods and Speeds. 


In which a discussion of several months ago is re- 
vived by an eastern mill man , 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I should like to revive the discussion on card grind- 
ing speeds, which was presented in such an interest- 
ing manner some months back by “CONTRIBUTOR No. 
5080” and “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6026” (page 91, Febru- 
ary 1932 CoTTON). The point of interest which stirred 
my curiosity was the mention made of the statement, 
“This experience shows the danger of taking things 
for granted. We have been grinding for seven years 
at the slow speed (430 r.p.m. grinder roll) just be- 
cause we took it for granted that the rolls were all 
right.” 

Then when I studied the table of comparative 
speeds I am astonished to learn that it took “CONTRIB- 
UTOR No. 5080” seven years to discover the error, and 
may I say it is not surprising to me that the work off 
of the cards is back to normal with the higher speed 
(700 r.p.m. grinder roll), because it is certainly ob- 
vious that his card wire during that seven years re- 
ceived very little true grinding efficiency. Polishing, 
yes—but not the efficient carding point, which, need- 
less to say, is the aim of all good carders. 

It may be of interest to know that in 25 years of 
experience in this country and England, I have never 
known of or seen grinding rolls revolving at less than 
700 r.p.m. when grinding cylinders or doffers—flat 
grinders, especially the traverse disc type, at 750 
r.p.m. 

However, I will not endeavor to furnish any calcu- 
lations of surface speeds, etc., but will say in one 
short phrase, speed is of paramount importance in the 
matter of grinding the cylinder, doffer and flat wire 
fillet, especially in relation to the latter. 

To my way of thinking, which is governed more 
or less by long experience, it appears that there can- 
not be any hard and fast rule set for the amount of 
time it requires for grinding cards, which will apply to 
all alike. 

The man in charge of the organization must be 
guided by the grade of stock being carded, numbers 
spun, and also the weight of stock being carded. 

Frequent and light grinding should always super- 
sede heavy grinding at long intervals, with of course 
the correct abrasive material on the rolls, and not the 
worn-out kind so often observed and tolerated in 
many carding departments. 

It is proper to liken the grinding of card clothing 
to the stropping of a razor, and we know that con- 
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tinual and frequent stropping is necessary to enable 
the razor to function correctly. So, with card cloth- 
ing, frequent light grinding at short intervals will 
freshen up the points in order that they will respond 
and perform the work required. 


Now, referring to the diagrams of various wire 
teeth, as given by “(CONTRIBUTOR No. 5080,” which are 
supposed to be the result of different settings of the 
grinding rolls. I fail to see how he acquired at 
least the form of tooth illustrated in diagram B and 
diagram C. Diagram B to his point of view is the 
perfect tooth. I fail to agree with our friend because 
i do not understand how traverse disc grinders act- 
ing the way they are supposed to act when in opera- 
tion, can produce this shape of tooth, and whichever 
way I view the diagram I cannot. be convinced. Of 
course there is the possibility that my vision is de- 
ceptive. 

However, my observation is fortified by the fact 
that when traverse grinders, that is, the disc type, are 
in action on any organs of the card, which require 
grinding, the emery rolls accomplish a side brushing 
action, as well as a forward rotary action, that is, 
grinding from the “back” to the “front” of the teeth, 
thereby completing a clean sharp point which is as 
near to a side ground point as surface grinding al- 
lows. 


That is the kind of point we require. Take no- 
tice of those grooves of emery grains on emery fillet; 
this fact alone should convince us of the manufactur- 
er’s intention to supply the means as near as possible 
to accomplish side grinding on both sides of the teeth. 


The main reasons for this side grinding are, first, 
that the space between the wires is increased by rea- 
son of the side portions of the wire being ground 
away, giving better cleaning facilities for the fibers 
and preventing too much clogging of the wire by the 
retention of seeds or other trash. Secondly, because 
the cutting or abrasion by emery upon the wire teeth 
is not to tend to a polished effect, and of course it is 
not desirable to obtain the latter. 


Those of us who have taken the trouble to exam- 
ine a side ground wire point through a microscope will 
know that upon observation we noticed that on the 
surface of the wire there are numerous minute corru- 
gations, with very fine spikes of metal standing clear 
of the main body of the wire and all around the edges 
of the point. These fine spikes, as I choose to call 
them, are the fiber carriers, and they are truly the 
mainstays of the carding ability of the wire. Those 
are the little fellows that kind of stick to the finger 
tips when one feels the wire for the so-called “edge,” 
when there is any, and they have disappeared when 
the “edge” has gone, but re-grinding in the correct 
way produces or freshens up that spiked effect. To 
illustrate this side grinding action, let us look at Dia- 
gram 1 and Diagram 2, shown on page 82, which I 
have taken from Card Grinding in Theory and Prac- 
tice, published by Dronsfield Brothers, Ltd. It is 
claimed that this side deflection of the card teeth, as 
illustrated, when depressed by emery contact, that is, 
when the rolls are set correctly, is at an angle of about 
nine degrees. Diagram 1 shows the teeth being deflected 
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the Peetertion 


3 OILS 


combined in One 





Each of the three oils specially-blended in 3-in-One 
performs a definite service to make 3-in-One provide 
more protection than any ordinary oil ever can. As 
it lubricates, it cleans working parts of equipment and 
prevents rust and tarnish. Use it on steel shuttles, 
needles, reeds, dies, all light auxiliary machinery and 
smaller parts of heavier machines. Use it also to polish 
and protect wooden shuttles and varnished loom parts. 
Gallon cans; any supply house. 

Three-in-One Oil Co., 170 Varick St., New York City 


3-IN-ONE OIL 


CLEANS - LUBRICATES - PREVENTS RUST 
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one way by the grinder, as soon as it comes in contact 
and immediately after the grinder or disc has passed 
the teeth resume their regular position. Diagram 2 il- 
lustrates the result of the return passage over the wire, 
hence the side brushing action as each side of the 


Diagram | 


wire is being gently pushed over and abraded, after- 
wards regaining its normal position. 

The foregoing is definitely accredited to the proper 
use of the traverse wheel or disc grinder, as the re- 
sult obtained by the long or dead roll, commonly used 
for flat grinding, is not nearly so true. Admitted, we 
are provided with the use of a traverse motion on the 
long grinding roll which gives the lateral movement, 
which of course prevents the possibility of producing 
a “chisel” edge wire, but owing to the inability of the 
wire teeth to escape from contact with the emery fillet 


Diagram 2 


except by its rotary or forward motion, the side brush- 
ing or grinding effect is not so clean as with the 
traverse wheel grinder. 

That is the chief reason why so many English mills 
do not use the long roll for grinding flats. The reason 
is clear enough when we realize that when using the 
traverse wheel grinder, the wire points have consider- 
able time to cool off before the emery contacts again, 
but with the long roll the emery is in contact across 
the full face of the wire at every revolution. Hence, 
the wire points must receive considerable punishment 
by incessant abrasion. Therefore, the result must be 
“fusing” or “hooking” of the metal of the wire. 

I notice our friend, “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6026,” 
seems to have what might be called a good system of 
grinding by having his grinders grind five cards ev- 
ery ten hours. Surely, I believe he is rushing his 
grinders—they are liable to slip up on their job at 
every chance which presents itself and five cards every 
ten hours is what I call crowding. In his last para- 
graph he states he is running night and day and I 
am wondering if those cards are producing nights or 
grinding. 

Here I would like to point out that although I am 
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a frequent, light grinding adherent, there is such a 
thing as grinding too frequently and too lightly with 
the result that “topping” the wire is all that is ac- 
complished; in other words, the points are polished, 
although correct speeds predominate. 

E. D. (R. I.) 


Lever Weighting on Draw Frames 
EDITOR COTTON: 

Some months ago I ran into a bit of trouble on 
drawing frames which I find later caused several 
other carders the same difficulty, so in trying to do a 
“good turn daily” I am giving my brethren the low- 
down on it through the columns of “How OTHER MEN 
MANAGE”. Usually there are strings attached to any- 
thing gratis, so I’ll tie a couple on to this, namely, any- 
one having a better way of overcoming the trouble 
outlined must tell us about it, and anyone who does 
not agree to this method that I use 100 per cent or 
who doubts it any part of any per cent, must tell us 
about that also. 

My breaker drawing sliver weighs 75 grains and 
my finisher drawing weighs 80 grains, both drawing 
having a 275 r.p.m. front roll speed. My slubber rov- 
ing is .50-hank, intermediate roving 1.40-hank, warp 
speeder roving 4.00-hank, and filling speeder roving 
4.75-hank—and the stock is all from Strict Low Mid- 
dling cotton. 

I had been using this organization for more than 
a year when my trouble showed up, so I knew that it 
was some new condition. 

The first thing that happened was that my ends 
down on drawing frames were unusually high, and 
each end that came down choked the trumpet, indicat- 
ing that the stock was heavier there than elsewhere. 
Next, my slubbers began to behave in such a way that 
I am sure any link sausage manufacturer would have 
paid a fancy price for the product for use as a pat- 
tern if he could have seen the beautiful sausage in 
links effect which my slubbers turned out. (I still 
called it roving.) 

After a thorough examination of my cotton and a 
review of my classification sheets I found that I had 
started in on a new cotton that was of longer staple 
and of a very wiry character. I had run this type of 
cotton before and had noticed that it did not draft as 
well as a softer cotton, but never had it behaved like 
this particular lot did. 

The first thing I did was to open the rollers on 
both breaker and finishing drawing, but the benefits 
were little, if any. 

Next, I raised the clearers on the draw frames 
with the frame running, and what I saw was an eye- 
ful. The top rolls on each frame acted much like an 
old time seesaw board in a playground for kiddies; 
first one end of the roller was up, then it would come 
down, and the other one would rise to “heights un- 
known”. 

It didn’t take me long to see what a hole I was in 
and to make up my mind that something had to be 
done. 

I increased the weight on the second, third and 
back rolls up to twice the normal weighting of the 
frame, but that didn’t eliminate my trouble, even 
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FIVE CYLINDER SIZING MACHINE 


FOR 
SYNTHETIC YARNS 







The design, construction, (and the many features for determining and controlling tension which are 
embodied in this Machine) has by its performance justified the great efforts we have made to 
produce a Sizing Machine that would most efficiently and economically handle the Sizing of Syn- 
thetic yarns by either the Cotton or Silk System method. Write us for further particulars and quo- 
tations on these Machines. 


Cocker Machine & Foundry Company 


GASTONIA, Builders of ae Equipment of Warping & Sizing Machinery NORTH CAROLINA 


or Warp Preparation of Synthetic Yarns. 
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THE SKF GALLERY OF DISTINGUISHED PER, 
Op 
Ay 


COCKER MACHINE & 
FOUNDRY COMPANY 
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Sow SISTENT nresvcts asscurep with SKF 
PERFORMANCE 


Tuirry. SIX =tsiF BEARINGS were 
selected by Cocker for their new Rayon 
Slasher on the basis of one thing only... 
PERFORMANCE. For years Siic’s 
have been used on other machines manu- 
factured by this company. Proven re- 
sults over a long period of time leave no 
doubt as to why SSF Performance Takes 
Preference Over Price on their latest ap- 
plication. 

Reliability, smooth operation and a min- 
imum of attention are three essential 
contributions these 36 S3iS’s on the vital 
bearing locations make to the continued 
efficiency of the machine. Wear is a neg- 
ligible factor... no bearing adjustments 
are ever required, advantages which di- 
rectly influence uniformity of production. 
Consistent, economical performance 
makes &{SF’s the preferred bearings of 
the textile industry. 


SKF INDUSTRIES, Inc. 


40 East 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 
3085 


WHERE PERFORMANCE TAKES PREFERENCE OVER PRICE 


@You may buy a bearing as 
a bargain but try and get a 
bargain out of using it, for 
nothing is apt to cost so much 
as a bearing that cost so little 


BALL AND ROLLER pe 
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OnE REEVES 
TRANSMISSION 
DRIVES MACHINE 
AS A COMPLETE 
UNIT 


ABSOLUTE CONTROL OF YARN TENSION 


with the REEVES Transmission 


@ AN ovuTsTANDING feature of the 
new, improved slasher, built by Cocker 
Machine & Foundry Co., Gastonia, N. 
C., is absolute control of yarn tension 
—by means of four Reeves Variable 


Speed Transmissions. 


Perfect synchronization of all sec- 
tions of the machine reduces stretch 
in the yarn when it enters the sizing 
tank and between the tank and dry 
cans—cuts end breakage to a mini- 
mum, saving time formerly required 


to tie in broken ends—increases pro- 
duction. 

One REEVES Transmission controls 
the speed of a pair of rolls in front of 
Another REEVES con- 
trols the rolls in the size tank, and a 
third the dry cans. A fourth REEVEs 
the that 
speeds may be changed as the number 


the size tank. 


drives entire machine so 
of ends varies, and as production re- 
quirements change. 


In selecting the REEves Transmis- 
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REEVES Horizontal Enclosed Design Transmission, one of the units from the complete REEVES 


Mine. which also includes open and semi-enclosed designs in both horizontal and vertical models. 


one REEVES 
TRANSMISSION 
DRIVES AND 
REGULATES 


¥ 
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two REEVES 
TRANSMISSIONS (em 
CONTROL ine. 
SIZE TANK AND 
TENSION ROLLS 


DRY CANS gee | 
















sion for this remarkable new slasher, 
Cocker has relied on their many years 
of highly satisfactory experience with 
REEVES speed control equipment. 

When you buy new slashers—or 
any other fabricating or finishing ma- 
chines—be sure they are REEVEs- 
equipped. The REEvEs can also be 
quickly and economically installed on 
machines now in service in your plant. 
Send coupon for 74-page catalog, con- 
taining practical suggestions for in- 
creasing production, improving qual- 
ity and saving money with REEvVEs 
Variable Speed Control. 


REEVES 


Variable Speed 
TRANSMISSION 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY 
Columbus, Indiana 


Without obligation, please send Catalog T-99, 
containing special section on textile plant 
applications. “= 
Wier 22... 


Company........--. 


Address... 
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On the New Cocker Rayon Slasher 


For inter-part drives—to insure positive speed ratio between 
driving and driven members, and for main (high speed) motor 
drives, Diamond Roller Chains have proven unusually satis- 
factory both to machine’ builders and machinery users. 
DIAMOND CHAIN & MFG. CO., 455 Kentucky Ave., Indian 
apolis, Ind. 


Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. have incorporated Diamond 
Roller Chains as standard equipment on their new rayon slasher. 

This is not only a recognition of the superior and lasting 
qualities of Diamond Chain, but is, more particularly, evidence 
of the care used in the selection of all materials and parts to 
assure the utmost in service to the user. 


ROLLING ~~ AT POINTS OF CONTACT 


ARMSTRONG 


TRAPS 
Slash Steam Costs 


on 


Slashers, Dryers, Kiers, 
and other Textile equipment 


O keep steam heated equipment hot, it is vital to 

keep all condensate and air out of the steam space. 

Inefficient trapping means slow heating, uneven 
distribution of heat, wasted steam, and excessive equip- 
ment maintenance. 

Armstrong traps have proved to hundreds of textile 
mills that they will dependably drain condensate and 
air without any loss of steam and that they will render 
this service automatically, year after year, with little 
or no attention. 

The proof of this is easily arranged in your own mill. 
We will supply as many Armstrong traps as you desire 
for 90 days trial on any equipment you select—ABSO- The seven No. 100 Armstrong traps on this new 


LUTELY FREE. Give steam pressure and type of ser- rayon slasher of the Cocker Machine and Foundry Com- 
vice. ii pany were selected because of the unique record of 


Armstrong traps on textile machinery. This installa- 
Armstrong Machine Works 


preference to one large one for an entire machine. In- 
dividual trapping avoids ‘‘short-circuiting’’, a frequent 


tion is a good example of the proper use of small, effi- 
814 Maple Street 


cient traps for draining individual steam spaces, in 
Three Rivers, Michigan 


cause of trouble and expense in steam heated equip- 
ment. For full information ask for the Armstrong 
Steam Trap Book. 
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though it helped. 

The plan I finally adopted was lever weighting, 
similar to lever weighting on a spinning frame. 

My drawing frames are Saco-Lowell, 1919, and are 
“good as new”. 

I made two hangers, as shown at A and B in Fig. 
1, from 2x2-inch angle iron, and cut them 134-inch 
wide, and bored a %-inch hole in each end of the 
hanger. Next I cut a piece of %-inch cold rolled steel 





_ 6” —— 
WEIGHT LEVER 


WASHER 


LEVER 
WEIGHT 
HOOK 





7 inches long, and a piece of 3/16x114x6-inch band 
iron, and assembled these parts as shown in the illus- 
tration. 

These parts were assembled on the draw frame in 
the following manner. The carriage bolt holding the 
back side of the roll stand to the beam was loosed, the 
nut removed, and hanger A was fastened underneath 
the beam with the same-bolt. It was necessary to take 
the bolt out and turn it upside down, putting the nut 





on the underside of the beam. Next three weight 
levers, D in Fig. 1, were mounted on the weight shaft 
C, and one end of the weight shaft C was inserted into 
the hole in hanger B, having the single notch in the 
weight lever turned down, and the 5 notches turned 
upward. Next the free end of the weight shaft D 
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was inserted in the hole in hanger A, and the bolt 
holding the front side of the rol] stand was used to 
fasten hanger B in the same manner as hanger A was 
fastened. 

The parts in position after assembly are shown in 
Fig. 2 and Fig. 3. 

I used the rule for weights and levers—multiply 
distance from roll hook to weight hook in inches x 
pounds of weight, and this sum, divided by the dis- 


yo ROLL HOOK 
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\ WEIGHT 
LEVER"D; 





tance from the hanger end of the weight lever to the 
roll hook plus weight (pounds) the weight obtained 
by lever weighting. 

In this particular case, from hanger end of lever 
to roll hook was 2% inches, and from roll hook to 
weight lever hook was 1 inch, and the weight used 
was 18 pounds. Example,— 


1x 18 


2% 
7.2 + 18 25.2 lbs. 


7 


bo 


The weight lever having five notches for the weight 
hook, it is possible to even double the weight pressure 
as applied to the top rolls. 

I have 288 deliveries of drawing equipped as de- 
scribed, and I feel that the results justify the trouble 
and cost. I might add, however, that the cost other 
than labor is very little, because of the fact that al- 
most every mill has a junk pile from which practica!ly 
all of the material can be secured. 

Since paying close attention to the weighting of 
draw frame rolls I am convinced that the weights as 
originally supplied are not enough even for a 42- 
grain sliver. 

I might add that today my size report shows: 4.08- 
hank roving; 30.54s warp yarn; 60 pounds breaking 
strength. 

I am passing this along to the fellows who may 
have had or may be having the trouble that I and 
some others have experienced and remedied. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6123. 





You know, it doesn’t matter how hard anything ts 
to do. If you will keep on doing it long enough it will 


get easy. 
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Philadelphia == 
DETAILS 
THAT COUNT 


Because Philadelphia Felts are 
made from the finest of raw ma- 
terials ... because they are manu- 
factured under the best of condi- 
tions, as to experience, men and 
machinery ... because they are 
rigidly inspected—you are assured 
of getting the utmost in felt cloths 
when you specify Philadelphia. 
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Philadelphia specializes in Stamp- 
ing Blankets, Palmer Blankets for 
Sanforizing and Lapping Cloth 
for Printing. 


Ue 
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Our Southern Sales Manager, 
Clarence B. Seal, will gladly 
assist you on felt cloth prob- 
lems. Address inquiries to 
Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA FELT COMPANY 
FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Moccasin Bushings have made a large contribution to the suc- 
cess of many textile machines by solving the bushing problem 
once and for all. 

Moccasin Bushings have a patented self-oiling feature. Spe- 
cially treated white pine plugs, inserted in the bushing, carry 
oil in a continuous film to the bearing surface. 

Friction, wear, loss of power, waste oil, dripping oil. danger- 
ous hand oiling—all the disadvantages of the ordinary bushing 
are eliminated. Moccasin Bushings are notably long-lived—some 
having been in use for ten years without showing the least sign 
of wear. 

It will pay you to find out what Moccasin Bushings can do on 
your looms, twisters and loose pulleys. Write us for complete 
information. 


Write for Descriptive Literature 
MOCCASIN BUSHING COMPANY, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Brass and Bronze Castings of Every Description 


MOCCASIN 
BUSHINGS 
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The Next Time You Are In The Market For 


SPINNING ar 


ok 


CYLINDERS ASN wana in 


4 annem , f J 
you can cut costs to the minimum and save vyal- ‘i EE Produced 


uable time on delivery by shooting your old cyl- “\ } memecnuenerreny | a most 
inder heads to us. Our rebuilding work means ee? lik , 
practically a new spinning cylinder for you at a ’ A economically 


great saving and it will be back in your plant on ee : ‘th € ° 
long before you can secure a new one from a ; y wit amachines 
distant manufacturer. We are specialists and ¥ i 

have a full stock of parts. Aek for prices and  & 7 ' Send for 
full information today and be prepared for sav- imi i tllustrated 
ing on spinning cylinder replacement costs. / 


GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS 3 


222 EAST LONG ST. GASTONIA, N. C. e = ow 
Manufacturers and Rebuilders of Spinning Cylinders, - —¢€ 


Pid catalogue 
— | y 


Card Screens and Drying Cans. ' 
: b. CAMERON Macrine Co 
ST RRR, ied ee Ea a ea | We 6) Poplar St. Brooklyn, N.Y 
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Starches, Gums, Dextrines 
(Continued from page 42.) 


10 per cent strength. It is necessary to boil this 
paste with stirring to get a homogeneous dispersion, 
without which trouble may be encountered in use 
from small jell spots on the goods. Vat dyes use this 
gum as a thickening agent in the pigment pad method 
while it is used to some extent as a binding agent to 
assist in preventing dusting of backfilling mixes car- 
rying heavy mineral fillings. It is also used to some 
extent with mercerized shirtings, owing to its trans- 
parent film which does not appreciably reduce the 
lustre. 

Seed gums are also offered to finishers under va- 
rious names, most of which are locust bean products 
imported from France and England. These are sold 
as finely granulated, light colored powders or as 
thick jells containing about 5 per cent solids, which 
give colorless and transparent tough films on drying. 
The powder is dissolved by soaking in cold water fol- 
lowed by boiling with stirring. Small amounts of 
acid or oxidizing agents lower the viscosity, while 
alkalis thicken it. Like tragacanth, it is a complex 
carbohydrate, probably a pecto-cellulose, and forms 


‘galactan and mannan on hydrolosis with acid. 


Like tragacanth, its greatest use is in printing, 
although it is used to some extent in finishing, be- 
cause of its exceptionally good binding power, trans- 
parency and flexibility. It is also used in some types 
of waterproofing since the gum reacts with lead or 
aluminum acetates and bichromates to form water- 
resistant films. 

The finisher thus has a variety of stiffening and 
body building materials to produce the various ef- 
fects demanded, the most economical selection of 
which depends, of course, upon his skill, knowledge 
of their properties and market conditions. The 
routing of the cloth previous to starching also af- 
fects his selection for the mix for a given finish. Con- 
sideration of economy, time and range operation neces- 
sitates starching many fabrics directly from the water 
angle in the wet condition, while others may be dried 
previously to this. Less finish is absorbed from a 
given mix in the former than in the latter method. In 
the first system of operation, there is insufficient time 
for the starch mix to thoroughly displace the water 
carried by the goods with a resultant surface finish. 
A thick mix, therefore, gives a heavier and fuller hand 
than thin ones under these conditions. Thin mixes, 
however, do have an opportunity to penetrate the yarn 
when starching dried cloth, thus giving heavier and 
fuller finishes because of this. 


Editor’s Note: The first article in the series by 
Mr. Clark, of which the foregoing is the fourth, ap- 
peared in the June issue, and discussed the impor- 
tant subject of Water as a material used in finishing 
cotton piece goods. The second, in July, and the th‘rd 
in August, discussed the subject of softeners of vari- 
ous kinds. The fourth above, begins a discussion of 
starches, gums and dextrines, and contains some valu- 
able illustrations of starch granules. In the next in- 
stallment, to appear in October, practical pointers on 
handling starches, etc., in the plant operations, will 
be given. 
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TRADE MARK 


MERROW 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


HIGH SPEED 
TRIMMING AND OVER- 
SEAMING OVEREDGING 

AND SHELL STITCH 

MACHINES 
FOR USE IN THE FABBRI- 
CATION OF KNITTED AND 


WOVEN GOODS OF ALL 
KINDS. 


—200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES— 


WRITE FOR DETAILS REGARDING 


MERROW STYLES 60ABB AND 60D3B MACHINES 


PRODUCING A FLAT BUTTED SEAM (AS ILLUS- 
TRATED BELOW) TO FACILITATE SUBSEQUENT 
PROCESSING OF TEXTILES 








FINISHERS REPORT DEFINITE SAVINGS BOTH 

IN LABOR AND FABRIC. LET US DEMONSTRATE 

WORK OF THESE MACHINES ON YOUR OWN 
PRODUCT. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 
16 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 


Southern Representatives: 
R. B. Moreland, 
P. O. Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 


E. W. Hollister, 
P. O. Box 563, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Baling Bags 
for Bemis 


Into the channels of 
trade every year go mil- 
lions of Bemis bags 
bags delivered to con- 
sumers in neat, solid, 
easy-to-handle bales. On 
Bemis shipping floors— 
doing the packing job 
are versatile Logemann 


presses. 


High bale density is 
not the only virtue that 
spoke for their adop- 
tion. Faster working 





Model 14MP, especially de- speed and lowered con- 


signed for baling teztile 
finished goods. 


sumption of power man- 
dated their selection. 


Logemann Balers lower operating costs. A full line 
serves every textile need. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS CO. 


3102 W. Burleigh St. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Branch Offices In Principal Cities 
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COTTON 


EXTILE BOOKLETS 


C= Sera 


The booklets or catalogs briefly men- 
tioned below may be obtained by any 
readers of COTTON who will write to 
the Company issuing them or ito 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


91. Dlustrated Buyers’ Guide and Cata- 
logue—Of interest to every dyehouse exec: 
utive, not only telling what dyehouse equip- 
ment is available in Monel Metal but also 
where to get it. The International Nickel 
Co., Inc., 67 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 

92. Silicates of Soda—A review of the prop- 
erties of silicates of soda and their various 
uses. Philadelphia Quartz Co., 121 S. Third 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

93. Metso — Describing this industrial 
cleanser which has wide use in industrial 
cleaning of metals, floors, etc., and is used 
in kier boiling, silk and rayon degumming. 
Philadelphia Quartz Co., 121 8S. Third St-., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

94. New Development by Onyx—Hight- 
page booklet describing and giving uses of 
new developments in sulphonated aliphatic 
compounds called Aliphatic Ester Sul- 
phate and Glyceryl Sulphates. Onyx Oil & 
Chemical Co., 15 Exchange Place, Jersey 
City, N. J. 

95. Onyx Processing and Finishing Com- 
pound Catalog—-A thirty-two page booklet 
listing and describing entire line of process- 
ing and finishing compounds, covering every 
process on all types of fabric. Onyx Oil & 
Chemical Co., 15 Exchange Place, Jersey 
City, N. J. 

96. R. & H. Non-Flammable Solvents— 
describing the characteristics and many uses 
of non-flammable solvents. R. & H. Chem- 
icals Dept., E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 

97. Suggestions For The Modern Sik and 
Rayon Throwster — describing the various 
uses for Laurel Brand Products amd giving 
valuable suggestions in silk-soaking, degum- 
ming, dyeing, sizing and finishing. Laurel 
Soap Mfg. Co., Inc., Tiogo, Thompson & 
Almond Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

98. Saving Labor, Material and Power in 
the Textile Industry. A 20 page booklet 
showing the advantages and typical installa- 
tions of temperature, pressure and humidity 
instruments and controllers in various proc- 
esses of textile manufacturing. Foxboro Co., 
Foxboro, Mass. 

99. Bulletin 177, Temperature Controllers. 
48 page booklet describing and illustrating 
the various types of controllers, charts, 
valves, etc., and their industrial uses. Fox- 
boro Co., Foxboro, Mass. 

102. White and Light Shade Cotton Fab- 
rics Dyeing and Finishing. National Oil 
Products Co., Harrison, N. J. 

103. Throwing Rayon Crepe. 
Products Co., Harrison, N. J. 

104. Warp Sizing. National 
Co., Harrison, N. J. 

105. Mildew Prevention. 
Products Co., Harrison, N. J. 

106. Cotton System Warp Sizing on Mul- 
tiple Cylinder Machines—a folder showing 
the advantages of this type of machine in 
making warps of acetate and other synthetic 
yarns and spun silk— Charles B. Johnson, 
Paterson, N. J. 

107. Complete Information on Alemite Lu- 
brication. Showing how costs can be re- 
duced through proper lubrication. Alemite 
Corp., 1828 Diversey Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

108. Thickening Materials for Textile 
Printing—discussing the more important ma- 
terials and methods employed in the prepara- 
tion of color thickenings so that it may be 
properly and economically transferred to the 
cloth in textile printing. Stein, Hall & Co., 
Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City, N. Y. 

109. Some Properties of Starch and Dex- 

trine.—Explaining certain fundamental prop- 
erties of starch and its derivatives and their 
action when heated and agitated. Stein, 
Hall & Co., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New 
York City, N. Y. 
_ 110. 3-In-One for Industrial Uses—show- 
ing the many industrial uses and advantages 
of this oil. Three-In-One Oil Co.. 70 Varick 
St., New York, N. Y. 

111. Roll Spacing Determinator—showing 
and describing this machine for cotton mills 
which eliminates the problems of roll setting 
to the mill man and determines by mechan- 
ical means the exact spacing considering 
staple, character, size and twist. The Belger 
Co., 36 Pleasant St., Watertown, Mass. 


National Oil 
Oil Products 


National Oil 


Y Worth Writing For! 


112. Belger Long Draft — describing 
‘*ELASTIX’’ Rolls with which drafts from 
16 to 17 on carded and 20 to 22 on combed 
stock can be achieved without changing the 
spinning frame. The Belger Co., 36 Pleas- 
ant St., Watertown, Mass. 

113. Card Room Testing Equipment—de- 
scribing the advantages gained by having the 
product of the card room machinery tested 
in the same way as the yarn is tested in the 
spinning room. The Belger Co., 36 Pleasant 
St., Watertown, Mass. 

114. Denman Parts for All Makes of Looms 
—showing drawings and dimensions of Den- 
man pickers, hold-ups, bumpers, and bunters 
made of fabric and vuleanized rubber. Den- 
man Tire & Rubber Co., Warren, Ohio. 

115. How to Cut Cloth Room Costs with 
Automatic Picking Machines and Improved 
Inspecting Machines—Hermas Machine Com 
pany, Warburton Ave., Hawthorne, N. J. 

116. Arcy—tTelling in an interesting way 
the story of Arcy, which completely liquefies 
ordinary thick boiling pearl starch, and its 
many advantages. Drake Corporation, Nor- 
folk, Va. 

117. Anti-Friction Bearings as Applied to 
Spinning, Drawing and Twisting Frames— 
This bulletin shows with detailed drawings 
how a simplified design of roller bearing ap- 
plications is made to replace the plain babbitt 
bearings and lists the advantages that are 
gained. It*deals primarily with better con- 
tinuous production and in consequence free- 
dom from equipment care and repairs. Hyatt 
Roller Bearing Co., P. O. Box 476, Newark, 


er PF 

118. Cotton Picking, Opening and Clean- 
ing Machinery, Cards, Combers, Roving, 
Drawing, Spinning, Twisting, Rings, Worsted 
Machinery and Woolen Machinery — Pam- 
phlets are issued on each of the individual 
machines. In writing indicate special pam- 
phlets desired. Whitin Machine Works, 
Whitinsville, Mass. 

1. Cotton Picking, Carding and Spinning 
—Covered by three different catalogs. Pick- 
ing catalog covers Opening and Picking Ma- 
chinery; Card Room catalog covers Cards, 
Combers and Roving Frames; Yarn Machin- 
ery catalog covers Spinning, Twisting, Spool- 
ing, Quilling and Reeling. By Whitin Ma- 
chine Works, Whitinsville, Mass. 

2. Pepperell Equipment—10 page illustrat- 
ed booklet showing High Speed Warping 
from.cones as adopted by Pepperell Manu- 
facturing Company after thorough experi- 
ments, installation and product photographs. 
Issued by Universal Winding Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

4. New Methods of Opening Cotton, also 
‘*Brown’’ Automatic Mixing and Cleaning 
Distributor — Illustrated booklets showing 
advantages of Centrif-Air Cotton Cleaning 
System. Pamphlets also on better picking 
and carding and pneumatic trunk line clean- 
er. Issued by Centrif-Air Machine Company, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

10. Leathers, Textile—Booklet No. 101, 48 
pages. Illustrated. Showing BONDARON 
Check Straps—Lug Straps—Harness Straps 
—Pickers—Belting, both round and flat, etc. 
Horsepower tables and other interesting in- 
formation. By Charles Bond Company, 617 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

11. Whitinsville Rings—16 page illustrat- 
ed booklet, describing ring manufacture, 
measurements, types. uses. How to deter- 
mine flange sizes. By Whitinsville Spinning 
Ring Co. Whitinsville Mass. 

15. The Powers System of Thermostatic 
Control — ‘‘Slasher Room is Bottle-Neck of 
Textile Mill.’’ 18 page illustrated booklet 
showing importance of proper treatment of 
cloth in slasher room and advantages of Ther- 
mostat over hand control. Also room tem- 
perature control illustrations. Issued by 
Powers Regulator Co. 2739 Greenview Ave., 
Chicago, IIL. 

21. Warp Sizing and Composition of Cot- 
ton—Folder containing reprints of articles 
carried by textile publications of interest to 
progressive mill superintendents. By Seydel- 
Wooley Co., 748 Rice St., Atlanta, Ga. 

23. Practice of Rayon Sizing in American 
Mills, Raygomm, Lakoe Gum—tThree booklets 
on products for sizing and finishing rayon 
and other textiles, presented by Stein Hall 
4 _” Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York, 

25. ‘‘Lupogum’’ and ‘‘Monopole Oil’’— 
Two booklets on textile sizing and finishing 
products. Jacques Wolf & Company, Pas- 
saic, N. J. 

28. Akron Belting—Practical Rules and 
general information for users of belting with 
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belting catalog. By Akron Belting Co., 


Akron, Ohio. 

29. Continuous Card Stripper—A 20 page 
booklet describing in detail continuous card 
strippers, their advantages, the power re- 
quired to operate, etc. Saco-Lowell Shops, 
147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

30. Lubrication of Textile Machinery—32 
pages, illustrated. Data covering the eco- 
nomical lubrication of all textile machines. 
New York and New Jersey Lubricant Oo., 
292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

38. Sleaziness in Full Fashioned Knitting 
—Illustrated survey with samples of fabric 
showing causes of sleaziness and methods to 
be employed in eliminating it—By Textile 
Machine Works, Reading Pa. (This com- 
pany also issues parts catalog for Reading 
full fashioned machine with general informa 
tion on subject of full fashioned knitting.) 

55. Interpretation of Analysis for the 
Layman—aAn eight page booklet explaining 
what the various terms used in fatty oil and 
sulfonated oil analysis mean, enabling the 
ordinary textile man without chemical educa- 
tion te interpret the various chemical anal- 
yses. National Oil Products Co., Harrison, 
N. J. 

58. Trichlorethylene, Its Properties and 
Uses—a forty page booklet showing the prop- 
erties and uses of Tri, with many valuable 
suggestions regarding its applications in dry- 
cleaning, spotting out, scouring textiles, etc. 

. & Chemicals Dept., E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del. 

62. Rubber Products for the Textile In- 
dustry—aA 40 page booklet giving a wealth of 
information on the proper selection, installa- 
tion and operation of rubber belts, together 
with charts showing horsepower rating, pul- 
ley sizes, V-belt sizes, also information on all 
types of hose and rubber covered rolls used 
in the textile industry. Manhattan Rubber 
Mfg. Division of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc., 
Passaic, N. J. 

63. S-W Paint Standardization Plan—val- 
uable booklet telling how protective coatings - 
can effect economies in plant operation and 
maintenance, describing how each surface is 
finished to best meet its specific needs, giv- 
ing ideal lighting and sanitary conditions and 
economies in increased production. Sherwin- 
Williams Co., 601 Canal Rd., Cleveland, Ohio. 

64. Efficiency and Performance of SKF 
Roller Bearing Spindles — A twelve page 
booklet showing the advantages in power 
consumption, increased production, savings in 
lubrication, increased yarn breakage strength 
to be secured through roller bearing spindles. 
SKF Industries, Inc., 40 East 34th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

65. Why Cooper Hewitt Light is Better 
Than Daylight — A 16 page booklet explain- 
ing in detail the importance of good lighting 
and the necessity of proper quality as well 
as proper quantity of light. General Elec. 
Vapor Lamp Co., Hoboken, N. J. 

66. Dronsfield’s Patent Portable Auto-Feed 
Needle Point Grinder No. 176, describing a 
new departure in card grinding—John Heth- 
erington & Sons, Inc., 250 Devonshire St., 
Boston, Mass. 

69. Monel Metal Equipment for the Tex- 
tile Industry—A 50-page buyer’s guide and 
catalog with more than 100 illustrations of 
various items of monel metal dvehouse equip- 
ment. International Nickel Company, Inc.., 
67 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 

72. The Merrow Butted Seam—A 16-page 
booklet defining and illustrating the Butted 
seam, describing its properties and outlining 
some of the advantages to be gained by its 
use in textile fabrics. The Merrow Machine 
Co.. Hartford, Conn. 

73. New Reeves Catalog No. 99—A trea- 
tise on efficiency speed control—including 
valuable information of special importance to 
textile industry men and production execu- 
tives outlining advanced methods of speed 
regulation. Reeves Pulley Company, Colum- 
bus, Indiana. 

75. The Facts About Armstrong’s Seam- 
less Cork Cots—A helpful book containing 
plain facts, cost. studies based on actual mil! 
records, expert analysis, complete details on 
the advantages of Armstrong's Seamless Cork 
Cots. Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co., 923 
Arch Street. Lancaster, Pa. 

77. Bulletin S 200—TIllustrating and de- 
scribing the new Reeves Variable Speed 
Drive for spinning and twister frames, ex- 
plaining its many distinct advantages, and 
giving charted results of exacting tests. 
Reeves Pulley Company, Columbus, Indiana. 

78. Booklet L 1289 A—Loom Motors and 
Control—giving details of the low installa- 
tion, operating and maintenance cost of 
Westinghouse “Loom Motors. Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, Room 
2 N, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

88. Dayton Cog Belt Catalog—A 32 page 
booklet full of vital information on power 
drives, plainly and simply assembled and ar- 
ranged so that anyone can select the proper 
standard drive for any condition. It also 
provides data for the calculation of drives 
where acquired. The Dayton Rubber Mfg. 
Co.. Dept. C-11, Dayton, Ohio. 

90. Atwood Booklet. Describing Atwood 
Winders, twisters, wire swifts, and various 
types of feed rolls—useful to throwsters in- 
terested in learning the principal features of 
various Atwood machines. Atwood Machine 
Co., Stonington, Conn. 
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KNITTING SECTION 
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Le OE 6 DEMAND FOR A 
REALLY FINE SEAMLESS STOCKINGS 














SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


MACHINE AGE” 





The demand today is for fine, seamless hosiery. This 
requires a fine gauge Model K Spiral machine, 
fitted with elastic welt, square heel and the exclusive 
“Gussetoe’’. 
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OF A PENNY OR TWO 
LURKS MANY A 


DOLLAR 
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Are you “saving” pennies on yarns—shopping —hunting 
—buying the seemingly cheaper? You CAN save pennies, 
you know—but often those pennies cost you dollars in 
the appearance of your product, in more “seconds,” in 
lost production time. B. & C. Mercerized Yarns are not 
penny-savers. But every pound of B. & C. yarn is always 
uniform, meeting the standards we set long ago for the 
protection of manufacturers who believe in quality. 


BOGER & CRAWFORD, PHILADELPHIA 


French Campbell, Jr., & Co. Mr. Donald R. J Mr. Wm. R. Rietheimer, 
417 Provident Bldg. * 0 N _ 222 W. Adams Street 
Chattanooga, Tenn. incointon, N. ©. Chicago, Ill. 
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Hosiery Code Approved, Effective 
September 4th; Underwear Ready 


try, the former having been under a provision- 
al code temporarily and the latter under the 
general terms of the cotton-textile code temporar- 
ily, presented in public hearings their final perman- 
ent codes of fair competition to the Industrial Re- 
covery Administration on August 10th. In each 
case there were a number of important changes 
made in provisions and definitions, etc., and these 
will be commented upon here. 
The hosiery code was approved and signed by 
President Roosevelt, and was made effective on Sep- 
tember 4th. 


It was expected that the underwear code would 
be approved essentially in the form in which it was 
finally submitted. There were a number of import- 
ant changes made during the hearings in the code 
as it had been originally prepared for submission. 


Ts hosiery industry and the underwear indus- 


One change in the hosiery code was in the mat- 
ter of minimum wages, and the differentials be- 
tween northern and southern plants. The minimum 
rates under Article V as finally submitted will be 
found elsewhere on this page. 

Taking up first the hosiery code, Articles I, II 
and III refer simply to definitions, purposes, and 
effective date of the code. 


Article IV, covering hours of work, provided a 
schedule of hours not exceeding 40 hours per week, 
applying to employees except supervisors, foremen, 
engineers, electricians, repair shop men, dyers, ship- 
ping crews, watchmen, cleaners and outside crews. 
Office employees to work an average of 40 hours 
per week over a six-months period. Provisions for 
maximum hours and minimum wages to be worked 
out by January lst for all groups of employees ex- 
cepted under the provisions of the code. 


“The productive operations of a plant shall not 
exceed two shifts of 40 hours each per week. The 
work-week for productive operations, except dyeing, 
shall not exceed 5 days of 8 hours each. These days 
shall be Monday to Friday inclusive, except in those 
states where the state laws operate to prevent the 
operation of two 40-hour shifts within the mention- 
ed 5 days. In such states, the employer may operate 
one shift on Saturday, not to exceed 4 hours, it be- 
ing definitely understood that his total machine 
hours shall not exceed 80 hours per week.” This 
quotation is also from Article IV. 


Article IV continued: “For a period of six months 
following the date on which this code goes into ef- 
fect, full-fashioned hosiery plants whose footing 
equipment on July 24, 1933, was being operated on 
a two-shift basis may continue to operate such equip- 
ment on a two shift basis but the length of these 
shifts shall not exceed 35 hours per week. The 





Minimum Wages as Provided in Hosiery Code 
of Fair Competition 


1. Full-Fashioned Manufacture 


Classification of Workers Minimum Weekly Rate 


North South 
( 36 gauge and below_$18.50 $16.75 
2. 4am 20.00 18.00 
Class 1—Leggers___ | 42 gauge ---------- 21.50 19.50 
Footers___ Oy GREE occ ccern 23.50 21.25 
a 25.50 23.00 
| 51 gauge and above. 27.50 24.75 
Class 2—Boarders ____--___-- i ince Oe 
Class 8—Toppers, Loopers, Seamers, | 
Skein Winders, Menders, Pair- | 
ers, Finished Inspectors, Help- | 4599 13.50 
ers on Knitting (over six 
months training), Pairer-fold- 
a Sera ake ee See 
Class 4—Stampers, Boxers, Gray Ex- 
aminers, Folders, Cone-wind- 
ers, other productive workers, 
learners (including machine 13.00 12.00 
helpers) for the second 3 
months of their training __--- 
Class 5—Learners (including machine 
helpers) for the first 3 months 
OF tiatr CPRNIN® Sos ee ck 8.00 8.00 


2. Seamless Manufacture 
Classification of Workers Minimum Weekly Rate 


North South 


Class 1—Machine Fixers ____--________- $18.00 $16.25 


Class 2—Knitters (240 needle and 
OS, ei a a ee 
Loopers (240 needle and 14.00 12.75 
ee re a 
PIOOROTe 555 Xa ste ecas B J 


Class 3—Knitters (Below 240 needle), 
Loopers (Below 240 needle), 
Seamers, Toppers, Menders, 
Pairers, Welters, Trimmers, 
Stampers, Folders, Boxers, In- 
spectors, Winders, Knitters 
(ribbed top), Shipping Help, 
Machine Fixer Helpers, Other 
Productive Workers ____-_- 


$13.00 $12.00 


oe 


Class 4—Learners (first 3 months train- 


NUNN clea as eee tess -._ 8.00 8.00 


It is interpreted that the provisions for a minimum wage 
in this Code establish a guaranteed minimum rate of pay 
per hour of employment regardless of whether the em- 
ployee’s compensation is otherwise based on a time rate or 
upon a piecework performance. This is to avoid frustration 
of the purpose of the Code by changing from hour to piece- 
work rules. 


rates paid to knitters, knitting-helpers, and toppers 
working on these 35-hour shifts shall be such as to 
provide them earnings equal to those which they 
would receive if working on 40-hour shifts. Full- 
fashioned hosiery mills whose footing equipment on 
July 24, 1933, was being operated on a one-shift basis 
shall not, during said six months, operate such equip- 
ment more than one shift of 40 hours per week. Not 
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later than 30 days before the expiration of the men- 
tioned 6 months, the Code Authority shall submit, for 
the Administrator’s approval, a recommendation for 
determining a more permanent policy respecting foot- 
er operation designed to effect a reasonable balance 
between production and demand.” 

Manufacturers of woolen hosiery may operate 
their knitting equipment not to exceed three shifts of 
40 hours each until December 31, 1933, after which 
time their knitting operations shall be limited to two 
shifts of 40 hours each. This exception applies only 
to the manufacture of hosiery which contains at least 
20 per cent wool. 

Under the code, the South as referred to in the 
rates, was defined to embrace Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Car- 
olina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia and West Virginia. 
A learner’s first three months of training was de- 
fined as the aggregate of his or her first three 
months’ training within the industry, whether con- 
tinuous or not, whether employed by or permitted 
to work by or for one or more employers. 

The wages received by knitter-helpers, it was 
subsequently interpreted, are to be paid in full by 
the employer, and the practice of permitting the 
knitter to pay part of such wages d'‘scontinued. 

The production or task required by any worker 
in any class may not be more than what it was prior 
to July 1st—was another provision. 

Article VI, on Conditions of work, provided that 
all productive operations shall be carried on on the 
premises of the plant, to prevent farming out of 
work, except in individual cases where it is proven 
the worker can only work at home; the elimination 
of minors in the hosiery industry under 16 years 
of age. 

A section in the code under Article VI, suggest- 
ing a means of disposing of disputes within plants, 
by means of election or representatives by employees 
through secret ballot, was eliminated at the request 
of the hosiery union representatives. The manufac- 
turers in doing this said they were willing to remove 
it from the code so long as the official record would 
clearly show that the responsibility for the failure 
to provide in the code a means for disposing of dis- 
putes rests squarely on the shoulders of labor. 

Article VII provides for the making of various 
reports and supplying data to the National Associa- 
tion. This was covered in the comment on the pre- 
liminary code in the August issue of CoTTON. 

Article VIII on Fair Trade Practices was discus- 
sed in its original form in last month’s issue, the 
following important provision having been added in 
the Article as submitted to the Administration: 

“All full-fashioned hosiery, and all seamless 
hosiery selling at $2.25 or more per dozen pair, 
which is not first quality, shall be stamped or trans- 
ferred either ‘Irregulars’ or ‘Seconds’ on the toe or 
sole of each hose, except that goods of a lower class- 
ification commonly known as thirds must be stamped 
or transferred ‘Thirds.’ 

“No material or content shall be stamped on any 
hose unless it represents at least 5 per cent of the 
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hose by weight. When two or more contents exist, 
if any content is stamped on the hose, all contents 
constituting 5 per cent or more of the weight of 
the hose shall be stamped and in the order of major 
content.” 

Article IX provided for the agencies of co-or- 
dination and administration, but it was subsequently 
stated that the forms of the administrative body was 
changed, at the request of the administration, into a 
body to be known as the Code Authority, smaller in 
size than was originally provided for in the code, and 
including representatives of government, and also of 
labor to be appointed by the Labor Advisory Board. 

Article X of the hosiery code is a reproduction 
of the provisions of Section No. 7 (sub-section a) 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act, mandatory 
in all codes. 

William Meyer, president of the Apex Hosiery 
Mills, Philadelphia, is president, and Earl Constan- 
tine is managing director of the National Associa. 
tion of Hosiery Manufacturers, sponsors of the 
hosiery code, and, with a splendidly working com- 
mittee covering the different branches of the indus- 
try, did yeoman service in the drafting and presen- 
tation of the code. 


The Underwear Code 


HE final draft of the code for the underwear 

and allied products manufacturing industry, as 
eventually submitted following last-minute changes 
in conference, will be discussed. It was sponsored 
by the Underwear Institute, 203 Union Trust Bldg., 
Washington, D. C., of which E. J. McMillan, of the 
Standard Knitting Mills, Knoxville, Tenn., is presi- 
dent, and Roy A. Cheney secretary. 

Part I of the code defines the industry to include 
the manufacture of knitted, woven and all other 
types of underwear manufactured from all types 
of materials, with the exception of women’s 
undergarments, pajamas and lingerie made from 
woven fabric of silk, rayon, cotton or flannelette, or 
of any combinations thereof, and also excepting wo- 
men’s, children’s and infant’s lingerie undergarments 
made in the Phillippines or Porto Rico from woven 
fabrics; (b) Garments made in underwear mills 
from fabric made on underwear machines excepting 
however, the cutting and fabricating of shirts other 
than undershirts (provided, however, that the man- 
ufacturer of fleece lined sweat shirts and other gar- 
ments of like nature are not included in this ex- 
ception and so are retained to this industry); (c) 
any and all fabrics sold or used mainly for under- 
wear purposes made on flat, warp or circular knit- 
ting machines; (d) knitted elastic fabrics; (e) knit- 
ted tubing for meat bagging; (f) knitted fabrics for 
glove linings and wristlets; (g) knitted fabrics made 
for leggings; and (h) knitted wash cloths. It was 
provided that upon approval of a code for the in- 
fant’s and children’s wear industry, a manufacturer 
of infant’s and children’s underwear other than knit- 
ted cotton and woven cotton may elect not to be 
bound by the underwear code and file notice of such 
choice. 

Productive machinery is defined to mean knit- 
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ting machines and/or sewing machines used in the 
industry. Learners are defined as persons with less 
than eight weeks of experience. “Privileged em- 
ployees” are defined to mean those who by reason 
of proven physical or mental infirmity are not able 
to do the minimum amount of work usually done by 
employees in this classification of work; should be 
limited to 5 per cent. 

Part II of the code covers Labor, and eliminates 
minors under 16 years of age, and the elimination 
of home work. Maximum hours for employees— 
except office and supervisory staff, repair shop 
crews, engineers, electricians, firemen, machine fix- 
ers, shipping, watching, cleaners and outside crews 
—are set at not more than 40 hours per week or 
eight hours in any one day. Repair shop crews, ma- 
chine fixers, engineers, electricians and watching 
crews, except in emergency, are limited to 40 hours 
with a 10 per cent tolerance, and time and a half 
for overtime. Office employees are limited to an 
average of 40 hours a week over a period of six 
months. 

There are “stretch-out” and maximum hours un- 
der one or more employers similar to those in the 
cotton-textile code as approved. 

Minimum wage rates applying to all employees 
except learners, privileged employees, cleaners and 
outside crews, are set at $12 a week for the South 
and $13 a week for the North, or the hourly equiva- 
lent. Learners are to be put at the standard piece 
work rate, but in no event shall receive less than 
$8.00 per week. 

Part II also provides that the amount of differ- 
ence existing prior to the effective date between the 
various classes of employees receiving more than 
the minimum wage shall not be decreased; with no 
employee receiving less for 40 hours than for the 
previous longer week. 

Cleaners, outside workers and privileged em- 
ployees are not to exceed 8 per cent of the total em- 
ployees; are to receive not less than 75 per cent of 
the minimum wage, and, when working on piece 
work, shall receive the standard piece work rate. 

Part II contains the mandatory provisions of 
Section 7 (a) of the National Recovery Act. 

Part III covers Machine Hours. Sewing machines 
may not be operated by any persons for more than 
one shift of 40 hours per week. Knitting machines 
may not be operated by any person for more than 
two shifts of 40 hours each per week. 

Part IV covers the Administration of the code; 
calls for an industry committee, to co-operate with 
the administrator, with six representatives of the 
industry and three (without vote) appointed by 
President Roosevelt. Each manufacturer is required 
to furnish regular reports on wages and hours of 
labor; machinery data; production data, etc.; to 
register productive equipment—and the committee 
may recommend that the administrator require cer- 
tification of new equipment except for replacement; 
to file promptly upon issuance all price lists, terms, 
etc., on his merchandise, and to advise the Institute 
of changes. 

Part V covers the general provisions. It provides 
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that no one shall manufacture or contract for the 
manufacturing of underwear and/or allied products 
made in penal or other institutions not conforming 


to the hours and standards of the code. All mer- 
chandise sold after the effective date and to be 
manufactured against such sales shall be plainly 
and visibly marked (by an indelible stamp or firmly 
sewn label) “sub-standard” where such merchandise 
comes below the minimum standards. Sizes or mea- 
surements shall be plainly marked. Merchandise 
manufactured prior to the adoption of a standard 
shall not be classified as “sub-standard.” 

A provision is made to permit increased costs of 
contracts to be adjusted, with the industry commit- 
tee constituted as an agency to assist in effecting 
such adjustments. 

Part VI, referring to unfair trade practices, is 
quoted below in full: 


PART VI 
Unfair Trade Practices. 


‘‘1. In order to prevent destructive price cutting, no person 
shall sell any merchandise at less than its ‘reasonable cost’ except 
as to defective goods known in the trade as ‘irregulars,’ ‘imperfects’ 
or ‘seconds’ which, when sold, shall be plainly so marked and in- 
voiced, and except as to goods discontinued from the line of the 
respective person, and therefore no longer to be manufactured by 
such persons, sold at a discount price as ‘close outs’ and so desig- 
nated in the sale and the invoicing thereof, provided, however, that 
the institute shall submit to the administrator, within six months 
after the effective date of this code, a plan for regulating the dis- 
posal of distress merchandise in a way to secure the protection of 
— owners and to promote sound and stable conditions in the in- 
ustry. 

‘*The Industry Committee shall, subject to the approval of the 
administrator, define ‘reasonable cost’ for the purpose of this code 
and determine upon a basis to be uniform among the persons of this 
industry as to the character of the terms to be included in such 
‘reasonable costs.’ 

**2, Standard terms shall be 2/10 E.0.M. net 60 days, invoices 
on and after the 25th of the month shall be dated as of the first of 
the following month. Maximum rate of anticipation shall be 6 per 
cent per annum. Closer terms shall not be prohibited. The building 
up of prices to take care of greater discounts than 2 per cent shall 
be prohibited. The effective date of these terms shall be the effec- 
tive date of this code except as to shipments against orders booked 
before the effective date of this code. 

_‘*3. No person shall affix to any merchandise, or to the pack- 
aging thereof, fictitious resale price tickets, or other resale price 
indications, which may make it appear to the buying public that the 
actual resale price charged by the ultimate seller is lower than the 
supposed standard as indicated by such fictitious resale price indica- 
tions. No person shall sell on consignment basis directly or indi- 
rectly, not to grant rebates to any customer, or enter into any secret 
selling conditions with any customer. Not to allow the equivalent 
of secret rebates or secret discounts in the way of advertising or 
other allowances. Not to accept and pay for, or make credit allow- 
—. for goods returned for other causes than fault or error of the 
seller. 

‘*Regular numbers, i. e., ‘Firsts’ shall not be marked ‘Seconds,’ 
or so sold. Misrepresentation or misbranding of merchandise is an 
unfair trade practice. No person shall enter into any form of spe- 
cial remuneration of clerks of a customer to encourage such clerks 
to push the sale of member’s merchandise to the detriment of com- 
petitors. No person shall enter into any false or misleading adver 
tising. No person shall imitate the trademarks, trade names, and/or 
trade slogans of competitors.’’ 








The textile industry is forever and constantly 
searching for men with brains, men who are trying 
to improve, men who are of good character. Do you 
qualify under this heading? If not, you'd better take 
stock of yourself and find out the reason why. Do 
you remember that OLD TIMER article about “Know 
Yourself?” 

* * * 


Have you ever thought what a blessing your mis- 
takes have been to you? That sounds rather foolish, 
doesn’t it? But it is a fact that we gain much valuable 
experience from our mistakes, especially if we re- 
member them as we should when the same condition 
arises again. If everything an overseer or a super- 


intendent attempted to do turned out to be a success 
—well, he would not be doing many things, because 
he would not have that foundation we call experience. 





Practical Discussions by Cotton’s 
Readers on Various Knitting Subjects 


Eliminating Troubles in Knitting Caused by 
Knots in Yarns 


Also a description of how a weaver's knot should 


be tied 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Knot trouble, such as cutting holes in fabric on 
knitting machines, has always been and always will 
be a problem to contend with in every mill. These 
knots, more troublesome probably in cotton, durene and 
lisle yarns, are the cause of a large percentage of im- 
perfects, in mills using yarns of this kind for knitting 
purposes. 

I have as yet to find, after many years of experi- 
ence on knitting machines, a solution for preventing 
these knots, and I believe that every mill has the same 
problem. There are, however, certain practices in the 
mill which, if followed, will help to keep the percent- 
age of cut-outs to a minimum. 

The first requirement is to buy yarn from com- 
panies known to be reliable and consistent as to the 
quality of their yarns. The writer has in mind two 
yarn companies nationally known in the knitting 
trade. Our mill has bought yarns from both of these 
companies, with the experience of one supplying a sat- 
isfactory product and the other an unsatisfactory one. 
Comparing the yarns from both companies, the satis- 
factory one had knots, of course, but these knots were 
carefully tied by the winders. The knots were small, 
for the particular count, and the surplus ends were 
cut away evenly. The yarn was smooth, and had the 
required elasticity, a very important requirement for 
knitting purposes, 

The yarn from the unsatisfactory company was 
almost the reverse of these conditions, and those who 
handle yarn on knitting machines know what I mean. 

However, we cannot always get perfect yarn, so 
it remains to adjust the knitting machines to the best 
possible adjustments in order to get the best results. 

Using the proper yarns for a particular gauge of 
machine is an important requirement, and one much 
neglected in many mills. Yarn of the improper size 
is the source of many cut-outs from knots. Yarn too 
heavy for the gauge of machine means larger knots, 
with more chance of cut-outs. It has been my experi- 
ence, for example on Scott & Williams machines where 
the welts and boots of hose are knit too loose, a knot 
will almost always cut a hole, especially if cotton or 
durene yarns are being used. 


By making sure that the knitting cams, such as 
stitch cams, side cams and sinker cap, are set proper- 
ly, and that the yarn tensions are not too tight, so 
that the strain will not be too great when a knot hits 
the head of a needle during the knitting action—im- 
provement will result. 

We rewind a large percentage of our waste in our 
mill, so our winders are careful in tying knots prop- 
erly. For the purpose of cutting the ends, after the 
knot has been tied, we have an effective and simple 
cutter which the operative uses. This cutter is made 


of \%-inch steel wire bent to shape and ground as 
shown in the illustration. The operator brings the 
ends down over this cutter and bears downward, cut- 
ting the ends off. 

Knitting machines having stop motions are gener- 
ally equipped with yarn guides, having knot and sub 
protectors. These guides, having small holes through 
which the yarns run, stop the machine the moment a 
large knot or slub runs through, due to the stop mo- 
tion action. These protectors are generally effective 
and are a worthwhile part of the machine. However, 
due to changing of styles from time to time, using dif- 
ferent yarns on the machine, they should be turned to 
the proper size hole for the yarn being used. This, 
however, is a much neglected point, due to the change 
of adjustment not being made by the fixer at the time 
the change is made, resulting in knots and slubs going 
on through to the needles, and holes. 

And then, many knot holes can be prevented at the 
time the operator ties the knot. Our practice is that 
after the knot has been tied, the machine is turned by 
hand until the knot passes into the needles for two rev- 
olutions of the cylinder before running the machine 
by power. This helps to prevent the tied knot from 
cutting a hole. 
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Method of tying a weaver's knot 


The practice on all of our rib knit machines is to 
twist the two ends together by hand, instead of tying 
a knot, turning the machine carefully by hand until 
the twisted ends are into the needles, before starting 
by power. 

The method by which we tie our weaver’s knots 
is shown in the accompanying set of illustrations. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6067. 


Advice About Looper Course 


EDITOR COTTON: 

“CONTRIBUTOR No. 6239” asks if it is advisable to 
make a looper’s course of looser stitch on seamless 
knitting machines, so as to enable the operator to find 
the proper course and stitches more readily; or, on 
the other hand, whether it is better to make no dif- 
ference in the stitch from the beginning of the toe to 
the end of the looper’s round. He further asks, if such 
a course of looser stitch is made, where the fabric 
goes onto the looper, are holes more apt to develop at 
this place. The machines which he is using are 176- 
needle half-hose machines. 

The contributor asking this question does not 
state what make of machine he is using, but I assume 
that it is either Banner or Scott & Williams. 

I believe that a loose course should be made, on 
hose of this type. As these machines are equipped 
with loose course cams, and easily adjusted for this 
purpose, the advantages are many, both from the 
standpoint of more production turned out by the 
looopers, also the fatigue element on the looper’s part, 
which would be greater if no loose course were in the 
fabric. 

The writer, having had years of experience on 
machines of this type, fails to see why holes would de- 
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velop in a loose course if a loose course were made in 
this type of machine. Naturally we must take into 
consideration the type of yarn being used, also the 
courses per inch in the fabric has its relation to pos- 
sible trouble. 

The proper yarns used, the proper courses per 
inch, and a loose course made which is not too large, 
should work out nicely on machines of this gauge. 

When you take into consideration that a looper sits 
in front of her machine all day long looking at noth- 
ing but points on the looper, it is tiresome on her 
part to continuously guess at the proper course to fol- 
low on each sock. If the machines are mechanically 
perfect for making this loose course, why not give the 
looper a break? 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6262. 


Reducing Accumulation of Odds in the 
Finishing Department 


A simple system, for both ingrain and ” rm 
work, of controlling this problem a 


EDITOR COTTON: 
I am going to discuss in detail the question of 
“CONTRIBUTOR No. 6140” in regard to the system we 
use in reducing the quantity of odds that accumulate 
in the finishing room. I feel as if I were well quali- 
fied to discuss this subject, as we make a large va- 
riety of styles, both dip-dyed and ingrain, and for 
many orders we have had to assort four colors of 
three styles to a dozen box. Any finishing room man 
will readily see that if we did not have a good and 
thorough system that there would be no end to the 
accumulating of odds in the finishing room. I con- 
sider this one of the most important problems that 
a hosiery mill man has to face, and with times as 
they are, it is more important than ever as odds now 
sell for about half the regular price when sold as 
odds or over-runs. Under present conditions, the 
only way a fancy mill can show a profit is to make 
what they sell and not try to sell what they make. 

In order to keep down the accumulation of odds 
the knitting room must knit against order—no more 
and no less. The greatest help in keeping the odds 
down to a minimum is a thorough knowledge of how 
the work will run before the order is given the knit- 
ting room. Some styles will run very good, while 
other styles will not run so good, and it is this con- 
dition that makes it necessary to allow more for sec- 
onds, etc., in some styles than in others. We have a 
mercerized style that we allow only 5 per cent for 
bad work, while we have a rayon style on which we 
have to allow about 15 per cent. Some mills give 
the orders to the knitting room and let some one in 
that department add the necessary amount for bad 
work. However, we believe that it is better to have 
the finishing room man do this, as he, more than 
anyone else, is familiar with how the styles run. 

First, I am going to discuss the way in which we 
handle our ingrain work, as this type of work re- 
quires a better system than does the dip-dyed. After 
combining several orders, or perhaps one large or- 
der, and deducting what odds he may have in the 
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finishing room, and adding the necessary percentage 
to allow for bad work, the finishing room man gives 
the order to the knitting room. In this order he 
gives the style and number of dozens of each size 
and color he wants. 

The knitting room boy, when he receives this or- 
der, gives the dye house an order for the necessary 
quantity of dyed yarn. As we dye all of our own 
yarn it is not necessary to order the yarn from the 
office as the yarn that is ordered one day is dyed that 


Seamer 
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day and is ready to run the next day. He then makes 
out the knitting orders A that also serve as tickets 
that go on the bags of work. This ticket gives all 
the necessary information, style, size, number of 
dozens, construction and rotation number. When 
making out the knitting orders he makes out a work 
sheet or rotation sheet B, which he numbers, for 
each color. This number is the same as the one ap- 
pearing on the knitting ticket. This sheet shows the 
number of dozens of each size to be made. He then 
turns these knitting tickets over to the head of the 
knitting department, who starts them at the proper 
machine and gives, the rotation sheets to the woman 
who keeps the record of the work after it is knit and 
as each bag is turned in she checks it off the rota- 
tion sheet, so we are able to tell how each order 
stands at all times. When all of the rotation sheets 
are completed she then turns them over to the man 
in the ingrain stock room. When he receives all of 
the bags on each rotation he then takes the entire 
run to the boarding room and also turns the rota- 
tion sheets over to him. He then has the complete 
run wet-out and boarded. He has every sack board- 
ed, as a few years ago the boarders did not board 
less than half a dozen and they would leave these in 
the end of the trough. When they finally boarded 
these the finishing room man would get a lot of odds 
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that he could not work up. When the entire run is 
boarded he sends the rotation sheets to the finishing 
room man and the goods are also sent to the finish- 
ing room to be finished. By having the entire run 
together one of the problems of the finishing man is 
solved, for he does not have to stop and hunt up 
several lots and then have one lot come in after the 
run has been finished. He then puts the order or 
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orders through, putting them up in the necessary 
manner and packing. If for some reason a lot runs 
worse than he expected, he gives out a “short” order 
to the knitting room, which is put right through 
ahead of the regular orders. The overs or odds are 
counted and are put away where they will not get 
dirty or faded, so they can be deducted from the 
next order that is put through for this style. 

As you already see, the success of this system de- 
pends largely on the finishing room man in allowing 
the right amount for seconds, etc., and also in keeping 
a record of his overs or odds and deducting them from 
the next run. 

We handle our dip-dyed numbers in very much the 
same manner, except that the knitting room gets their 
orders from the gray stock man instead of the finish- 
ing room man. The finishing room man makes up his 
dye runs the same way he makes up the knitting or- 
ders for the ingrain work. The gray stock man never 
drops a lot into the dyehouse until he is sure that he 
can get the entire run up. After the goods are dyed 
the same system is used as in the ingrain work. 

When this system is followed we are never trou- 
bled with many odds that we are unable to work off, 
and even if we do not make any more of any particular 
style we have only a few dozen left in the finishing 
room. 

Our methods may not be the best, but I hope that 
in the foregoing description “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6140” 
will find some suggestions that will help him in re- 
ducing the odds that are accumulating in his finish- 
ing room. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6153. 


An organization of overseers goes forward mainly 
through each of us trying to do the very best that is 
in us, for our own department first, then by exerting 
an unselfish, honest effort to help the other depart- 
ments. 
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Method for Making Patterns on Spiral 
Float Machines. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

This answers one of your contributors, who asked 
for a method of laying out a new pattern on Model 
K spiral float machines. 

In designing patterns to be made on spiral float 
machines, one should first have abundant material in 
the way of designs of cross-stitch work, embroidery 
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that may be obtained from needle work 
manuals and magazines that describe this sort of 


patterns, etce., 


fancy work. By having plenty of such material, one 
is greatly helped by the suggestions that it offers. 

The next step is to take a sheet of engineer’s sec- 
tion paper ruled in squares of 1/20-inch and sketch 
the design in these squares as represented in Fig. 1. 
By this means one gets a very true proportion in the 
design. 

After having drawn the design as shown in Fig. 1, 
proceed to analyze it, finding out the fundamental lines 
which go to make it up. These are found to be, in 
their simplest form, those indicated by a and b in 
Fig. 2. 

Next, make a list of the number of each kind of 
jack. Place seven empty spiral jack boxes in a row, 
counting out 29 jacks in each of the end boxes and 58 
in each of the other five boxes. These spiral] jacks are 
then cut to agree with the lay-out, a, b andec. Ina 
360-needle top there will be: 


29 jacks with the G I Y Z left on 
58 F J 

58 
58 
58 
58 
ZQAIYZ 


This will leave twelve jacks, which should be left 
plain with the exception that each alternate one should 
have the nibs Y and Z left on for the purpose of mak- 
ing the make-up, run stop, etc. 

After the jacks are cut, beginning with the left 
box, take one jack from each box and arrange them 
according to the lay-out in a, b and c, Fig. 2. 

The next step is arranging the drum jacks as 
shown in lay-out d, Fig. 2. It will be noticed that this 
lay-out is in reverse, so in placing the drum jacks in 
the drum, they will be placed in reverse order from 
that indicated. By analyzing the drum jack lay-out 
in connection with the spiral jack lay-out, one will 
be able to see why they were so arranged. 


Y Z 


YZ 


BAD 


K 
L 
K 
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It will be evident that many other designs may be 
made from this spiral jack lay-out by different ar- 
rangements of the drum jacks. 

It is desirable to be able to identify quickly these 
spiral jacks. This I have done with the aid of the 
gauge shown in Fig. 3, which is made of sheet copper 
with the edges turned up at A and B. With this gauge, 
worn-out jacks may be identified readily so that new 
ones may be made. Fig. 4 shows the same idea for 
use with the drum jacks. 

Fig. 5 represents a case of receptacles lettered 
from A to Y for assorting the unused jacks. In mak- 
ing this case a piece of tin is fastened into each re- 
ceptacle as shown in Fig. 6, so that the last jacks may 
be picked out more easily. This case of receptacles is 
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intended only for sorting the drum jacks which in 
practically all cases have only one nib on each jack cut 
off and therefore may be easily sorted according to 
their alphabetical value. The spiral jacks, having an 
almost infinite variety of combinations, cannot thus 
be sorted, but are filed away in their natural order. 
ln certain styles, more than one nib is cut off the drum 
jacks, and in these cases no attempt is made to sort 
them, but they may be tied up in their natural order 
and labeled with the style they represent. 
CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6134. 


Do Your Transfer Knitters Do Their Own 
Topping? 
This mill wants your opinion and experience on 


whether to have separate hands do the Satis 
Let us hear from you 


EDITOR COTTON: 

We would be glad to have the opinion and experi- 
ence of some of your readers regarding the desira- 
bility of having an operator on transfer seamless 
knitting machines do her own topping and giving her 
a larger number of machines, or having the topping 
done by other girls behind the machine. 

We are making half-hose fancies on 176-needle 
machines, and are interested in learning something of 
the experience of other mills in this connction. The 
main questions are: 

Which system is productive of better results as 
far as production and quality are concerned? 

Does the operator become as expert if she has to 
do her own topping? 

How many machines should an average knitter op- 
erate on 176-needle machines, on each method? 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6261. 
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IMPROVEMENTS IN THE 
FULL FASHIONED KNITTING MACHINE 


BALANCING CAMS 


Uniform machine speed means a more uniform fabric. The elimina- 
tion of intermittent heavy and light loads means added life to the 
motor. To minimize the uneven rotational speed of the Camshaft 
and to equalize the torque on the Camshaft during the knitting cycle, 
Textile Machine Works presents a new development—“ Balancing 

Cams (U. S. Patent Pending) —designed and built exclusively for use 
on READING Full Fashioned Knitting Machines . . . Just what 
Balancing Cams mean to the operation of the machine is graphi- 
cally shown by a comparison of the power curves reproduced below: 
The power curve (a) taken from the machine without Balancing Cams 
fluctuates from O to |.1 while the curve (b) taken after Balancing 
Cams have been added shows a fluctuation of from 0.45 to 0.54, or 
less than one-twelfth of curve (a). G| Write us for further particulars. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS, READING, PA. 


la) Without Balancing Cams 
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{b) With Balancing Cams 


Since the Camshaft speed is directly 

proportional to the power consumed 

at any instant, these curves indicate 

that without Balancing Cams the 

Camshaft rotates at a very uneven 

speed; but with Balancing Cams the 

Camshaft speed very nearly ap- 

proaches uniformity ... And a uni- 

form machine speed means a more Power Curves showing effect of Balancing Cams Balancing Cam as seen from rear of machine 
uniform fabric. 
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The Care and Operation of the Banner 
Split-Foot Machine. 


Article Four 


(This article is the fourth in a series of discussions on 
“The Care and Opcration of the Banner Split-Foot Machine.” 
The author started the series in the first article on page 89 
of the April issue. The second article was on page 89 of 
the May issue, and covered sinker cam adjustments. The 
third article covering the carrier ring, yarn levers, cam 
block, center guard cam, etc., was on page 93 of the July 
issue. Later articles will take up other parts of this ma- 
cliine for practical discussion. Then it is planned to discuss 
other types of Banner equipment. 

Readers are urged to clip these discussions in order that 
they may have a complete file of these articles. Copies of 
thte first and second installments will be furnished ‘upon 
request. The author is willing to answer any specific in- 
quiries concerning these machines. 

The numbers appearing in parentheses following the 
names of parts are those used in the manufacturers’ blue 
print book which is furnished to operators of the split-foot 
machine.— The Editor.) 

EDITOR COTTON: 

Down through the years, Banner machines have 
always lived up to their reputation of producing 
hosiery with pronounced elasticity, smooth appear- 
ance, and freedom, to a marked degree, from streaks. 
There are reasons for this valuable reputation to 
be sure. To begin with, the machine as a whole 
must be well designed, accurately built, and kept in 
a good state of repair. Needles and sinkers made 
absolutely uniform as only especially designed ma- 
chines can make them must be used. Over and above 
all of this there still remains one vital requirement, 
to make possible the production of outstanding hos- 
iery: a good needle cylinder. Banner cylinders are 
known for their long life, and for being made within 
very small tolerances either way. Much depends on 
how well they are cared for; as to whether they are 
used or abused. 

Illustration No. 14 in the Banner blue print book 
shows the needle cylinder, the stitch ring (61), cy- 
linder band (8016) and sinker holder ring (3181). 
It is obvious that all of the foregoing parts must 
be kept in first class condition if one expects a ma- 


chine to product high class merchandise. 


The Stitch Ring 


Constant running, especially on all cotton goods, 
causes an accumulation of cotton fiber or lint which 
becomes packed in the slots of the stitch ring, 
around the sinker holder ring, also between and un- 
der the sinkers. Oil and grit are absorbed by the 
packed fiber, which, if not removed in due time, will 
prevent the sinkers from working freely, causing 
streaky fabric in extreme cases. Dirty heel and toe 
gores and dirty lines across the instep can be re- 
duced if the stitch rings are kept clean. This is 
especially desirable when light shades of ingrain 
goods are being made. It will also help reduce re- 
dyes on goods knit in the grey that must be dyed in 
lighter shades. At times needle and sinker breakage 
will bend the stitch ring walls and make the sink- 
ers bind; this will cause streaks to show up running 
vertically through the sock or stocking. Some of 
these streaks have a tight, ribbon-like appearance, 
others will show up loose as though the wales were 
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knit irregularly. Stitch rings, like other machine 
parts, are bound to wear out through constant use. 
They should be replaced when badly worn. Very 
often machine fixers will lay the blame of streaky 
fabric on the cylinder, on various cams, needles, 
sinkers, etc., and never stop to think that the stitch 
ring has perhaps paid for itself many times over 
through long and faithful service. 

Replacing a worn stitch ring is not a difficult 
task, however, this work must be done carefully, 
making sure to remove all old solder from the top 
of the cylinder and cleaning it thoroughly. The 
stitch ring must be located in proper relation to the 
cylinder walls and rest perfectly on the top surfave 
of the cylinder. An excessive amount of solder is 
not necessary in fastening the stitch ring to the 
cylinder, merely enough to hold it securely, and that 
evenly distributed. 

Occasionally stitch rings will break loose from 
the cylinder, usually about half of the ring will 
get loose permitting lint and grit to get between the 
stitch ring and the cylinder which causes it to rest 
unevenly on the top of the cylinder. This makes 
the machine knit the fabric longer on one side than 
the other, causing what most fixers call a crooked 
sock or stocking. The only remedy is to remove the 
stitch ring completely and re-set it. 


The Sinker Holder Ring 


The sinker holder ring requires very little at- 
tention. As already stated, it should be kept free 
from packed lint, otherwise it cannot do its duty. In 
time sinker holder rings will become cut up by the 
sinkers; they should be replaced promptly to avoid 
further trouble. 


The Cylinder Bands 


Cylinder bands as a rule do not receive the at- 
tention they deserve. It must be kept in mind that 
the needles will eventually cut slots in the bands and 
in time the bands will lose their flexing quality. The 
cost of cylinder bands is low when measured by the 
amount of service they give. They should be inspect- 
ed regularly and renewed when they become cut up 
by the needles. The groove or recess in the cylinder 
which keeps the bands in position should be kept 
clean at ail times. 

In many cases cylinder bands are permitted to 
run for months without any attention whatever. It 
is not difficult to understand why the cylinder bands 
must be kept in good condition. In knitting on any 
type of circular machine, much depends on how well 
the needles are controlled and the cylinder bands, 
though inconspicuous and often neglected, have an 
important duty to perform. 


The Needle Cylinder 


The needle cylinder (3600) shown on Illustration 
No. 14 in the Banner blue print book is for the new 
model machine. The main difference between this 
cylinder and the cylinder used on the old model split- 
foot machine is that all cylinders on the new ma- 
chines are slotted the full length of the cylinder in 
order to accommodate jacks. The use of jacks makes 
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possible the many refinements, which have made 
the new split foot machine so popular. These new 
features will be discussed in detail at a later date. 

In the beginning of this article it was stated that 
Banner machines have always been known for their 
tough, service-giving and accurately made cylinders. 
If there is any one particular part on a circular knit- 
ting machine of any type that must never be abused 
it is the cylinder. Gears, shafts, bushings and var- 
ious kinds of cams will all stand a certain amount 
of abuse, lack of attention or whatever one may 
choose to call it, and still retain their usefulness to- 
ward producing good merchandise. The cylinder, 
however, presents an entirely different problem. 
True, Banner cylinders will stand a lot of hard usage 
‘due to their rugged construction, and still produce 
good work; however, good hosiery cannot be knit on 
a cylinder which has constantly been abused. 

Now, some reader may ask, just what is needle 
cylinder abuse? I will attempt to answer this ques- 
tion by jotting down a few Don’ts in connection with 
the proper care of the cylinder. 

Don’t run the cylinder more turns per minute 
than recommended by the machine builder. 

Don’t forget that the cylinder needs to be lubri- 
cated regularly and thoroughly at least once a day 
with a good grade of oil. 

Don’t increase needle friction by excessive bend- 
ing. Use needles as they come from the needle mak- 
er; machines can bend needles more accurately than 
human hands. 

Don’t force the blade of a screwdriver between 
bent cylinder walls and attempt to straighten them 
by prying. The better way is to place a needle butt 
against the bent wall and drive it back gently with 
the assistance of a small hammer and an old screw- 
driver. For short, sharp bends, proceed as above, 
but place a piece of an old hack saw blade or pre- 
ferably a piece of steel just thick enough to fit be- 
tween the walls, behind the bent place, and then 
drive it back. This method will prevent driving back 
too far and thus bending the wall in the opposite 
direction; it is also helpful in making a founda- 
tion to drive against. 

Don’t guess when adjusting cams or parts which 
have anything to do with needle control or which 
if improperly set may damage the cylinder walls. 

Don’t be too liberal with the use of a slot file 
when it becomes necessary to smoothen up some 
rough places caused by broken needles or other ma- 
chine trouble. As a rule cylinder walls become 
scarred or rough only near the outer edge, therefore 
a lot of unnecessary filing down to the full depth of 
the wall is harmful as it will roughen the inner sur- 
face of the walls and cause the needles to bind. 

Don’t make the inexcusable mistake of forcing a 
cylinder to turn by jerking the handle when for some 
reason the needles get stuck in the cam races. 

Don’t forget that it pays to remove the cylinder 
dismantle it, and clean it thoroughly at least twice 
each year. 

Some of the Don’ts which have been listed not 
only have been done, but are still being done, not 
by the successful fixer, but usually by the boy who 
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is learning or frequently by the fixer who spends 
most of his time dodging the boss, waiting for the 
whistle and payday. 


The Narrowing Picks 


The narrowing picks (566-567) are shown on II- 
lustration No. 15 in the Banner blue print book. A 
great deal of improvement has been made in the 
manner of adjusting the picks over the old model 
machine. It is a simple matter to set the pick at 
the correct height so that the needle butt will. be 
sure to pass above the lip of the stick. The nar- 
rowing pick brackets (564-565) are adjustable so 
that the end of the pick can be set the desired dis- 
tance from the cylinder easily and quickly. On the 
old type machine it was usually necessary to grind 
picks to get the proper length. In many instances 
picks had to be bent upward or downward to make 
them work satisfactorily. Ali of this has been eli- 
minated by means of a few simple adjustments. Very 
often fixers get into trouble by putting too much 
tension on the narrowing pick springs. Merely enough 
tension on the spring is needed to hold it steady in 
the low position and bring it down after the needle 
has been raised. The lip of the narrowing pick 
ishould be just wide enough to hold one needle. Bent 
or damaged cylinder walls usually bring on narrow- 
ing pick troubles. 


The Widening Picks 


The widening picks are shown on [Illustration 
No. 14 in the blue print book. Ample adjustment fa- 
cilities are provided so that the picks can be raised 
or lowered, moved toward the cylinder or away from 
it as the case may be. Be sure that the lip of the 
widening pick will cover two needles and one wall. 
Also see that the picks are high enough so that the 
needle butts will pass just under the lip of the stick. 
Widening picks give very little trouble once they are 
properly adjusted. Bent or rough cylinder walls, 
bent needle butts, needles with excessive friction, 
too little or too much tension on the narrowing pick 
spring—these are but a few of the minor things 
which may cause narrowing pick troubles, through 
no fault of the pick itself. Many fixers spend a great 
deal of time grinding widening picks and narrowing 
picks. Some grinding or polishing is necessary when 
fitting up new picks but on picks which have been 
working satisfactorily, and suddenly give trouble, 
it would appear that adjusting rather than grinding 
would be in order. Both narrowing and widening 
picks should be lubricated regularly. 

What has been said in this discussion will apply 
to the old model split foot as well as the new model. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6206. 


The master key to that bigger job, to health and 
prosperity, is to be master of yourself. Darn few peo- 
ple are. 


* *% * 


There are very few people who really know what it 
is possible for a human being to accomplish. Why not 
fool yourself by trying real hard to prepare yourself 
for promotion? 





To think of accuracy and exactness is to 
think of machinery . .. unerring, untiring 
wheels and levers that are never subject 


to human moods. Torrington needles are 


BAC om ~ 
produced by machines... and they are 
therefore accurate and exact. Each one is 
identical with the others... in a box ora 


hundred boxes. 


TORRINGTON sPRING BEARD. NEEDLES 





THE MACHINE 


Another example of the “good com- 
pany” which Torrington needles can 
claim ...this Circular Links and Links 
machine, built by Jacquard Knitting 
Machine Company. A machine can do 
its best only if its parts are the best. 
Torringtons are an important part. 


THE PRODUCT 


Active in the field of sportwear sales, 
is this Jacquard design bathing suit by 
Travelo. Its success is due to a combi- 
nation of things ... good styling, good 
material, good machines, good (Torring- 


ton) needles! 


AND TORRINGTON NEEDLES 
There are many reasons for specifying Torrington 
needles. And not the least of these is the fact that 
an ever-increasing number of machine builders 


and knitters standardize on Torringtons, because 


they are uniformly dependable. 


The Cforrington (ompany 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


Gerrington, Conn., USA, 


BRANCHES: 
THE TORRINGTON COMPANY, 1640 FAIRMOUNT AVE., 
THE TORRINGTON CO., INC., 140-144 W. 22ND STREET 
THE TORRINGTON COMPANY, 538 SOUTH WELLS ST CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 


THE S. M. SUPPLIES CO 210 SOUTH STREET BOSTON. MASS. 
GRANO BUENOS AIRES 


PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK. N. Y. 


LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS g64 CALLE BEL 
FACTORIES AT: 

TORRINGTON. CONN. . UPPER BEDFORD. QUEBEC 

COVENTRY. ENGLAND . AACHEN, GERMANY 
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Figuring Speeds on Banner Machines. 


EDITOR COTTON: 

This is in reply to “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6087”, in 
your “KNITTING KINKS” department, who wanted a 
rule for figuring speeds on Banner knitting machines, 


If you have a motor with a 4-inch sprocket on the 
motor running 1,600 r.p.m., and you want to reduce 
the speed to say 200 r.p.m., multiply the driver by 8— 
8 < 4 — 32 inches—which means a 32-inch sprocket 
or pulley on the driven shaft. This brings the speed 
to 200 r.p.m. Suppose you desire to run the machines 
240 r.p.m., the following rule will be applicable. Mul- 
tiply the speed desired, which is 240, by the size of 
the pulley on the machine, which is 7-inch, divide by 
the speed on the shaft, which is 200. This will give 
the size of the driving pulley on the shaft. Example: 
Desired speed, 240 r.p.m. X 7-inch pulley — 200 = 
1,680 r.p.m., — 200 — 8.4-inch pulley, which, from a 
theoretical standpoint you would use, but as pulleys 
come only in 14-inch sizes, you would have to either 
increase or decrease the speed, whichever was desired, 
to the fractional part of the pulley. The same rule will 
be applicable to the chain drive, as to the speed rule 
given. 

In measuring the diameter of the sprockets, meas- 
ure from the tip of the tooth instead of the groove, 
otherwise the figures will not be accurate. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6223. 


Knitting and Braiding Machine Code 


HE Knitting Machine Manufacturers Association 

and the Braiding and Wire Covering Machine 
Association submitted a joint code of fair competi- 
tion under Deputy Administrator Malcolm Muir in 
Washington on August 10th, and established a re- 
cord time for a hearing under the Act by completing 
the presentation and hearing on the code in 23 min- 
utes. The code sets a maximum 40-hour week for 
labor; and two 40-hour shift maximum machine op- 
eration; a minimum wage of 40 cents per hour, ex- 
cept learners and apprentices. It eliminates minors 
under 16 and states a right to operate open shop. 

The trade practices section provides that there 
shall be no price discrimination, no commercial 
bribery. Terms of sale are set at 30 days on ma- 
chines and parts—no discount for cash shall be 
more than 2 per cent, and payment must be made 
within 10 days. No agreement of sale shall be for a 
longer period than 12 months. Adequate financing 
and interest charges are to be paid by the purchaser. 
Stocks or bonds of the purchasing company shall not 
be accepted in lieu of cash. Initial cash payment 
shall not be less than 25 per cent payable with or- 
der or when machines are delivered. 
shall be put on a rental basis. 
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No machines : 


Other provisions are: Secret rebates are abso- : 
lutely prohibited. No old machines shall be accepted = 
as part payment for new machines or parts. All ma- : 
chines shall be sold f.o.b. factory. Agents and im- : 
porters of foreign manufacturers competing with : 


American manufacturers shall adhere to this code. : 
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When you buy an automobile 
—you are sure to purchase 
a car with a proud perfor- 
mance record. Why not apply 
the same excellent logic 
when you equip your mill 
with knitting machines? The 






Ribbers 
of every type. 







Jersey Machines 
Plain and Fancy 












ee name Brinton stands as high 
ioe in its field, as Rolls-Royce, 
For Underwear Packard, and Cadillac in 
andBathingSuits. the automotive industry. 







Sweater Machines 
Rib and Jersey 






Depend on Brintons 









Types. 
Special Knitting H. BRINTON COMPANY 
Machi : ‘ 
Waa 4 inch to 2700 Kensington Ave., Phila. 
36 inches. New York Office: 366 Broadway 
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NAT URAL? 


Yes, we sell Natural Cotton Yarns 
as wellas Colored Cotton Yarns 


Remember, Franklin Process now means 
“yarn merchants” and not just yarn dyers. 
We sell cotton yarns of every count and 
quality both in the natural and colored form, 
including stock dyed yarns and specialties 
such as mock twist, ratines and slub yarns. 


Putups of natural yarn include every known 
form commonly used. Putups of pack- 
age dyed yarn include all forms except 
skeins and loom beams. Stock dyed 
yarn can be delivered in any form. 
Franklin Process connections 
make available a variety of qualities to 


mill 


meet practically every price requirement. 
These connections also make it possible for 
customers to standardize on Franklin Proc- 


ess yarns with the assurance that they can 
get uniform quality from month to month. 


Your inquiries will receive courteous and 
prompt attention. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


Yarn Merchants and Yarn Dyers. Also Manufac- 
turers of Glazed Yarns and Machines for Dyeing 
and Bleaching Yarns in the Package Form, Cotton 
and Wool Raw Stock, Worsted Tops and Worsted 
Yarn on Jackspools and Machines for Soaking Silk. 


Main Office and Plant at Providence, R. 1. 
Branch I’lants at Philadelphia, Greenville, S. 
C., and Chattanooga, Tenn. New York Office, 
40 Worth St. 
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FRANKLIN PROCESS 


COTTON YARNS AND CUSTOM YARN DYEING 
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THE KNIT GOODS MARKETS . . 





hosiery and the addition of important features 

in the production of circular knit are hailed as 
a foreword of epochal achievements in the marketing 
of hosiery, an advance in which restrictions imposed 
by the NRA code of fair trade practice will be entitled 
to some credit. 

It is an opinion of hosiers that the acquisition of 
the Graenz patent relating to non-run fabric, by the 
Textile Patents Corporation, which controls the 
Schwartz patent, marks the beginning of actively 
promoting sales of non-run stockings. So long as 
there were rival claimants to the right to knit non- 
run fabric and rivalry in marketing, which was ac- 
companied by price competition, neither product stood 
a ghost of a chance of making a market. With the 
decision of the United States patent office by which 
the Textile Patents Corporation virtually has a mo- 
nopoly of the production and marketing of non-run 
hosiery, there should be no hesitancy on the part of 
retailers to carry the improved stocking. 

Equally important as the non-run stocking as an 
innovation, the absolutely ringless stocking of silk 
offers possibilities for winning more friends for full 
fashioned construction. It is believed attachments 
for knitting silk fabric in stockings as free from rings 
as if there were no irregularities in silk have been 
perfected and that supplies of the device will be ample 
for taking care of the needs of a reasonable number 
of manufacturers. The two developments offer op- 
portunities for establishing a fair price level without 
going through the formality of announcing increases. 

Knitting machine builders as a body are busier 
than at any time in the past three years. The greater 
strides in mechanical improvement appear to have 
been made in the seamless field, and it is in that di- 
vision that expansion is looked for more especially, full 
fashioned machine interests moving to a position of 
greater activity by reason of developments noted in 
women’s silk hosiery. 

Hosiery mill managements have been showing no 
little anxiety over stocks which accumulated in mills 
during virtually two months of severely crippled pro- 
duction by reason of strikes and distrust of distribu- 
tor attitude toward ready-to-deliver goods which have 
increased by 65 to 75 per cent in price, in some lines, 
more especially those numbers which appealed speci- 
fically to the masses. 

The merchandise managers of some of the estab- 
lishments rated among the larger buyers and prefer- 
red accounts as to credit, have kept the brakes on 
buying longer than manufacturers could have con- 
templated. Mills continued operating at a boom stage 
even after operating cost had been increased under a 
multiplicity of codes, until stocks began to look cum- 
bersome. Moderate loans on stocks of staple mer- 
chandise were readily obtainable, of course, but the 
more stock goods that manufacturers accumulated the 
larger the ratio of the sum of the loan, for costs were 


To major developments in silk full-fashioned 


mounting, and increasing carrying charges added to 
the cost. 

It was hoped that the traditional dullness in Aug- 
ust would have been sidetracked this year by demand 
for goods at somewhat increased prices for distri- 
bution in October, at the latest, for a revival in sea- 
sonal lines. As weeks went by with little improvement 
in actual demand, manufacturers who felt they had 
gone the limit in accumulating stocks to be sold in a 
perhaps competitive market oversupplied as to cer- 
tain types of hosiery, found it expedient to close their 
plants, until, at least, codes directly affecting their 
business have been given an official and definite in- 
terpretation, and the voice of the consumer has been 
heard. 

Certain phases of the hosiery trade served to 
befuddle manufacturers and the public. For example 
a few mills were operating as late as the latter part 
of August to double shift capacity and accepting no 
orders, having booked up, the management stated, at 
prices 50 per cent higher than those in March. At the 
same time, department stores were pushing special 
sales of reputed first quality silk full-fashioned 
hosiery at prices in the range 39 to 48, one store 
featuring 44 cents as a midway price for moving an 
accumulation of stockings that are to sell for much 
more per pair in a few weeks, the stores advertised. 
These sales were reported by store managements as 
having failed to “draw the crowds”, and, it was pont- 
ed out by some interests, caused a shopper element to 
doubt that the stores really were sincere in their 
warnings of price advances to come. 

It was noted that a few department stores which 
were unloading hosiery taken in at low prices staged 
their special sales at about the time it appeared, after 
conferences in Washington, that thirty or more full- 
fashioned mills in Reading which had been idle by 
reason of strike would resume operating. The larger 
mills in the Reading group were understood to be well 
supplied with orders at the time of the shut-down 
early in June. Nevertheless, it was reasoned in the 
trade, with these plants getting into production at a 
time when numbers of large distributors were buying 
in only a normal way, the position of concerns having 
heavy stocks might be weakened. 


Demand for Moderate Price Hosiery 


There seemed an increasing tendency last month to 
bid lower, and it was asserted by the management of 
one well known mill, with a virtually steady outlet 
for capacity production, that while the plant is sold 
ahead, prices show very little profit. Buyers, on the 
other hand, charge manufacturers have been pegging 
prices faster than demand warranted. Buyers from 
the South were combing Philadelphia mills a few 
weeks ago, interested particularly in low end full- 
fashioned and irregulars. It seemed that the middie 
of August marked the commencement of things mar- 
ketwise. There was only limited action in the better 
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selections, however, buyers being out for goods con- 
forming to the former four-thread 42-gauge at $4 a 
dozen and 39-gauge at $3.50. 

Four-thread 42-gauge stockings were available for 
spot delivery at $6.25, the quotations of some of the 
stronger mills ranging from $6.50 to $7. Irregulars 
were sold in small Icts to retail stores for $5.50 for 
four-and-three-thread 45- and 48-gauge. First quality 
four-thread 45-gauge have been fetching $7 a dozen, 
and seven thread 42-gauge, $6.50. It was believed, 
however, that some mills still were accepting depres- 
sion prices. 

Buyers aiming at a shading from common quota- 
tions, of course used the temporary softening in the 
raw silk market as a bear argument. The dip to 
$1.86 for first quality Japan, in the second week of 
August, from $2.31 within four weeks while disturb- 
ing to the raw silk market, had no effect on hosiery 
values. The decline was a result from, rather than a 
cause of a market condition. It was estimated by 
Pennsylvania silk throwsters that some had dropped 
25 per cent in volume of their business since silk con- 
suming mills had reduced their operating time to 40 
hours a week, the throwsters operating on a like 
schedule. The decline in silk was halted when it be- 
came apparent that scores of idle hosiery and silk 
mills soon would be active. 


Mills Flooded with Orders for 
Women's Silk Seamless Hosiery 

A sudden leap in the volume of business offered 
to manufacturers of womens’ silk seamless hosiery has 
placed a number of manufacturers in this group in 
a position that few could have contemplated when 
full-fashioned had dropped into the seamless price 
bracket. The present advantage accruing to the 
seamless division is illustrated in the case of a Phila- 
delphia mill which several years ago installed con- 
siderable full-fashioned machinery but retained the 
300-needle spiral equipment only because buyers, of 
whom there were a dozen or more, refused to pay an 
adequate price for the machines. During a great part 
of August all the 300-needle spiral machines were in 
operation as many hours as were permitted by the 
hosiery provisional code, and it was stated orders for 
several thousand dozens had to be declined on a ques- 
tion of delivery. The full-fashioned equipment in 
this mill was engaged on only part time and produc- 
ing ahead of orders at that. 

Reports from scattered seamless mills and the De- 
partment of Commerce tabulation of statements of 
286 identical manufacturers for June, representing 
72 per cent of the production reported at the 1929 bi- 
ennial census of manufactures, indicate that women’s 
seamless is having an inning. The increase in output 
in June, compared with the corresponding month of 
1932 was 47 per cent, while the increase in the report- 
ed output of women’s silk seamless was but 15 per 
cent, the Commerce Department tabulation shows. 

Women’s seamless cotton hosiery was more than 
doubled in production in June, as shown by the re- 
porting mills, output amounting to 285,530 dozens, 
comparing with 132,317 dozens in June 1932. A per- 
haps significant revelation is a showing of 21,288 
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dozens of women’s cotton full-fashioned stockings pro- 
duced in June, as against 2,403 dozens in June last 
year. Cotton and Silk combination was used in the 
production of 140,000 dozens, and there was an in- 
crease of more than 50 per cent in the production 
of women’s rayon full-fashioned. The outstanding in- 
creases in production in June over June a year ago 
were: Infants, 231,027, from 93,170; athletic, 17,290 
from 5,591; juvenile, more than 100 per cent; men’s 
seamless half hose, 915,747 from 573,115. A gain of 
approximately 100,000 dozens is reported for men’s 
half-hose of cotton and rayon combination. 
Mills Report Leap in Unfilled Orders 

The 286 identical mills reporting for June had at 
the end of the month unfilled orders for 1,551,928 
dozens of women’s full-fashioned hosiery, which was 
over a million more dozens than at the end of June 
1932. Buying in June seems to have been general, for 
the unfilled orders for men’s half-hose amounted to 
3,357,121 dozens, an increase from 976,510 dozens, 
and for juvenile lines, 1,539,222 dozens, from 428,434 
dozens. Orders booked in June showed a gain over 
June of last year of 97 per cent, to 8,670,687 dozens, 
and cancellations increased by 90 per cent. 

Considering the number of plants idle in June, the 
reports are suggestive of possibilities when all are in 
operation for only two 40-hour shifts per week, the 
figures as to orders booked and shipments would seem 
to refute the impression that the big buyers had not 
operated in the rising market. The heavier buying 
probably was done in June, before the season’s more 
radical advances had become effective, which might 
account for the indicated slack situation in August, 
when prices were at their crest for 1933. Of the 286 
mills reporting, 13 stated they had no production. 

Low price hosiery seems to be causing wholesalers 
more concern than goods in the higher brackets. In 
men’s half-hose and children’s lines certain numbers 
which jobbers have been selling for 90 cents a dozen 
will cost retailers between $1.55 and $1.60 a dozen. 
“Will we sell as many?” jobbers ask. 

The markets for hosiery have not had a fair test 
as to strength, prices on certain lines were with- 
held during the weeks that conditions were much un- 
settled. Women’s seamless silk for the popular price 
range were well established in demand, but infant’s 
socks, on the other hand, were not offered freely while 
codes remained a matter of some doubt and prices for 
yarns were fluctuating at a rate that left ultimate 
values to conjectures, and little or nothing on which 
to base prospective prices for manufacturers desiring 
to anticipate. 

Misses’ cotton hosiery of types representing the 
bulk of the sales have given merchants a scare, by 
reason of a rise of almost 100 per cent. A line of 
anklets sold by jobbers at around 90 cents to $1 a 
dozen will cost retailers about $1.75 when jobbers be- 
gin distribution of like goods produced under the 
code. The Berkshire Knitting Mills has been obliged 
to add approx'mately $1.75 a dozen to orders taken 
prior to June 1 to cover for increases in cost due to 
factors other than the strike. A southern manufac- 
turer of seamless goods writes to a customer in the 
North that several weeks after starting operations in 
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accordance with the code sales fell off and recently 
it became expedient to dispense with some of the help, 
inasmuch as it was contrary to the policy of the man- 
ufacturer to accumulate stock goods. 

In the expansion of equipment for seamless hosiery 
other than women’s and misses’ silk and rayon num- 
bers, which expansion has been mainly for balancing 
production facilities, style development is in the di- 
rection of stripes, although, it is stated there is seen 
little inclination among manufacturers to depart from 
staples which have had sustained outlets. But there is 
noted a modest trend to stripes in the cuffs of anklets, 
and manufacturers recognition of a further consumer 
acceptance of ribbed tops. In infants lines there seems 
indicated a drift to finer gauge. 

Among jobbers and chain store buyers there is a 
dispos:tion to regard the prices on some lines of 
hosiery as feelers, put out for finding out about how 
much of an increase the traffic will bear. Some be- 
lieve that offerings of women’s silk seamless hosiery 
to retail for around a half dollar a pair may take the 
gas out of the bag carrying four thread 42-gauge to 
the $7.25 level set by some mills as the prospective 
trading price a few months hence. This would re- 
present a 100 per cent jump in the prices of some 
manufacturers of low end numbers of this description. 

It is maintained among mill agents and whole- 
sale distributors that the manufacturer who has re- 
priced his product on absolute knowledge of its in- 
creased cost is a genius, with no peer in respect to 
mastering codes. This view would appear to be sup- 
ported by assertions of manufacturers themselves that 
in the confusion over codes, the shift from 54 hours 
and more to a 40 hour week, and reckoning with min- 
imum wage, it has not been possible, in the few weeks 
since the new order of things has prevailed, to de- 
finitely ascertain costs. This was the explanation for 
a time for not quoting. It is an opinion of some suc- 
cessful hosiery manufacturers that some weeks will 
elapse before a uniform price would be possibility, 
and that in the meantime quotations will depend on 
how eagerly a mill wants business or on the extent to 
which mills have accumulated stocks. 

It is a reasonably safe assumption that purchases 
of hosiery for distribution at large represent only a 
small part of the quantities which will be wanted in 
retail stores by the middle of next month; and it is 
an equally safe conclusion that women’s full-fashioned 
hosiery will cost the consumer an average of 25 cents 
a pair more than she was accustomed to pay during 
the depression. Whether as many pairs per capita 
will be bought at the counter will be contingent on 
whether the consumer income has or has not increased 
apace with the rise in prices of essentials that enter 
into the every-day needs of the average consumer. 
The merchant will believe that, as in the past, the 
hosiery and other wares that he will need can be had 
for the asking, if he pay the price. He may defer the 
longer if he has reason to believe that manufacturers 
plan to have ready-to-deliver goods for the emergency 
that has been pictured in a laudable effort to promote 
sales and keep the wheels of industry turning. 

A United States Patent Office dec‘sion of utmost 
importance to the hosiery industry was announced on 
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August 12 in the cause of Nathan Schwartz, origina- 
tor of non-run hosiery fabric, against Alfred Graenz, 
owner of a patent relating to non-run fabric, the 
Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., Inc., sole licensee thereun- 


der. The case for Schwartz was in charge of William 
R. Smith, attorney, who is vice-president of and coun- 
sel for the Textile Patents Corporation, which corpor- 
ation has been back of the Schwartz patent and now 
is in control also of the Graenz patent, which the 
Patent Office decision awards to Schwartz, together 
with all the Graenz claims, eleven in number. 


Gotham Hosiery Co. Loses Fight 
Over Non-Run Hosiery Patents 


It was common report at the time that the Gotham 
Silk Hosiery Co. sponsored the claims made by Graenz 
for his patent that a very large sum of money was 
paid for the Gotham company’s rights in the matter 
as licensee. In the contest for invalidating the Graenz 
patent, the Gotham company, defending, was repres- 
ented by perhaps the strongest battery of legal talent 
appearing in any patent controversy in recent years, 
its counsel comprising Emery, Booth, Varney & Town- 
send, Boston; Darby & Darby, Gifford, Scull & Bur- 
gess, and A. I. Spiro, all of New York, the importance 
in which the contest was held being indicated by the 
employment of attorneys rated among the leaders in 
the field of patents. This is said to be the first time 
that the Gotham Silk Hosiery Co. was bested in a 
suit involving patents in which it has been interested. 

It is stated by William R. Smith, attorney for 
Schwartz, that upon the issuing of a patent to Schwartz 
for the Graenz fabric, the position of the Textile Pa- 
tents Corporation in the non-run hosiery field is con- 
siderably strengthened, and it is Mr. Smith’s opinion 
that the two Schwartz inventions cover all possible 
ways and means for making non-run hosiery in a 
practical and commercial way, besides providing a 
complete monopoly for the eliminat‘on of all infringe- 
ments. 

The Gotham Silk Hosiery Co. was really the pro- 
moter of the Graenz fabric and the only competitor of 
the Textile Patents Corporation and its licensees in 
the manufacture and sale of non-run hosiery. Thus, 
it will be seen, the Patent Office decision gives the 
Textile Patents Corporation, of which William Meyer, 
president of the National Association of Hosiery Man- 
ufacturers, is president, additional valuable protec- 
tion for elimination of unfair competition in relation 
to the manufacture and sale of non-run hosiery. 

The Textile Patents Corporation, it is stated by 
Vice-President William R. Smith, is formulating plans 
for sales promotion in the fall based upon recent fa- 
vorable reaction from wholesalers, retailers and con- 
sumers. 


To Push Ringless Silk Hosiery Sales 


Silk stockings from which the “rings’’, sometimes 
referred to as zebra stripes, are absent have been in 
somewhat increasing sale nothwithstanding the inter- 
ruption to trading by reason of strikes and extraord- 
inary conservatism on the part of distributors inci- 
dent to adjustments under the several codes directly 
affecting hosiery. And it is to be remembered that 
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Good needles are an asset. 
Poor needles are a liability. 
Good needles earn you a profit. 
Poor needles show you a loss. 


For finer qualities, greater speeds, more 
firsts, fewer seconds—a clearer, sheerer 
fabric and a lower production cost—good 
business demands the best needles. 


That we are America’s largest producers of 
Spring-Beard Needles and that nearly all 
manufacturers of fine quality stockings are 
standardized on ROYERSFORD is a tribute to 
profitable performance. 


ROYERSFORD NEEDLE WORKS, INC. 


America's Largest Makers of Spring-Beard Needles 


Main Office and Works—Royersford, Penna. 


Southern Office—Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


WE DO OUR PART 
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the more nearly perfect stocking has been given no 
publicity by manufacturers and little if any by retail 
stores. Wanamaker’s in Philadelphia display ringless 
as a part of a group of recent features, others being 
the adjustable toe of the Schuylkill Mills and an extra 
expansion hem from another mill. But now that busi- 
ness is seen definitely headed toward revival, plus 
normal fall activity, some attention is to be given to 
exploiting the ringless by not only manufacturers, but 
also the producers of machine attachments for over- 
coming the marring of hosiery by unevenness in silk. 
A fine gauge ringless from an upstate Pennsylvania 
mill is sold to retailers for $10.50 a dozen. 

The Knitting Engineering Co., of which Paul 
Krenkel is the president and general manager, advises 
that it is now producing ringless hosiery attachments 
for full-fashioned machines in sufficient quantity to 
make reasonably prompt deliveries, and it is stated 
that, although receiving no unusual publicity, ringless 
stockings are selling in some of the leading stores in 
fairly good volume. The Krenkel device, of which Mr. 
Krenkel is the inventor, is in daily demonstration at 
the engineering company’s plant, Robbins avenue and 
Sherborne street, Lawndale, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Krenkel points out that the tension device 
which is a part of his attachment is an equalizer, by 
which silk threads of varying diameters are given a 
virtually uniform tension. While the tension equal- 
izer is used in conjunction with three carriers, it is 
claimed that it improves the fabric even though but 
one cone of silk be used, without aiming at prevention 
of rings. With the use of three carriers, and alternat- 
ing with each course, elimination of rings is said to 
become a reasonably satisfactory process, reaching its 
acme of perfection, however, in a tension treatment by 
which, it is claimed by the inventor, greater uniform- 
ity of fabric construction is obtained. 

Conflicting Opinion on Restrictive 
Machine Clause in Knitting Codes 

Whether, under the NRA code for the hosiery in- 
dustry as drafted when this was written and as it 
will read in the final draft, manufacturers will be 
able to install additional machinery without permis- 
sion is a moot question, or was while representatives 
of the National Association of Hosiery Manufacturers 
were contending for certain modifications, after a 
number of spirited hearings. And in the code sub- 
mitted by the Underwear Institute for the underwear 
industry different interpretations were put upon 
clauses relating to machinery. 

Speaking for the hosiery industry, a well known 
manufacturer who is active as an official of the hos- 
iery men’s organization, said quite recently there was 
no doubt that the NRA administration would require 
evidence that intended installation was necessary be- 
fore permission for adding equipment would be grant- 
ed. Machine builders held a directly opposite view, 
predicated on the assumption the government would 
take no action that would be detrimental to any given 
industry. Hosiery manufacturers would be interested 
in preventing any plant expansion while the NRA 
administration seeks to avoid excessive production as 
a means toward maintenance of profitable prices. 
Builders of knitting machines, who have had two or 
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three lean years, of course want no restrictions on ad- 
ditional installation, and it appears the question of 
who is right and who is wrong may be fought out 
weeks after codes have been approved by the admin- 
istration. 

In the hope of clarifying the matter, H. W. Anderson, 
president of the Fidelity Machine Co., Philadelphia, 
who was in constant attendance at the August hear- 
ings in Washington on the hosiery and underwear 
codes, was asked for an interpretation of the code 
phraseology bearing on restrictions on knitting ma- 
chinery. He said in part: 

“It is my opinion that the code for fair competition 
in the hosiery industry as submitted to Dr. Lindsay 
Rogers, deputy administrator, treats the limitation 
clause relating to the purchase of machinery as an ad- 
dition to productive equipment, entirely upon a basis 
of recommendation to the National Recovery Admin- 
istration. 

“At the code hearings of the Underwear and 
Allied Industries August 10 and 11, deputy adminis- 
trator A. D. Whiteside was quite clear in his stand 
eliminating from the main body of the code the clause 
for the restriction of machine purchases, which be- 
comes effective at the time of approval of the code. It 
is my understanding that if such restrictive clause 
appears in the final code as it is to be submitted for 
approval, it will follow under the heading ‘recommen- 
dation.’ ” 

“In theory,” Mr. Anderson continues, “the restric- 
tion of machinery purchases would present a Utopian 
condition. In practice, however, as both hosiery and 
underwear manufacturers are well aware, there would 
lie hidden dangers resulting from the super-power 
granted to any appointed committee and any indivi- 
duals on such committees, to decide who shall and 
who shall not have the right to manufacture and or 
expand. Asa result of action taken by various deputy 
administrators, it seems quite probable and most logi- 
cal that any restrictive measures covering the pur- 
chase and installation of new and additional equip- 
ment will be so accepted that the action and authority 
will rest with the National Recovery Administration 
itself, rather than with individual control committees.” 

In the case of the underwear industry, the code 
submitted for approval vested in a committee of the 
organized industry the right to pass upon and dis- 
pose of applications for installation of machinery. The 
giving of such authority to a committee was objected 
to by deputy administrator Whiteside, as referred to 
in the comment by Mr. Anderson. 


Sweater Manufacturers Booking Orders 
at Twice the Prices at the Opening 
The knitted outerwear industry seems to have slip- 
ped into its new position under the several recovery 
act codes with less jolt than has attended the shifting 
of the hosiery and underwear trades from ownership 
complete domination to tacit government control. This 
is a conclusion to be drawn from the generally vary 
satisfactory conditions among manufacturers of 
sweaters, after a rather trying bathing suit session 
which scored a profitable finish some weeks ago. 
Sweater manufacturers as a body have been well 
engaged since the ending of their swim suit season. 
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They have had to contend with steadily advancing 
prices for worsted yarns, which by the middle of Aug- 
ust were quoted approximately 100 per cent higher 
than in March—prices being doubled within a period 
of five months. For several months, mills have been 
turning off sweaters for delivery in September-Oct- 
ober, and as they are working on orders only, accum- 
ulating no stock, it seems apparent that jobbers were 
less reluctant to anticipate fall needs in knitted out- 
erwear than in hosiery and underwear, in both of 
which the advances were no less radical than in 
sweaters. 

Since they commenced operating under the knit- 
ters’ code, manufacturers have pegged their sweater 
prices higher, and feel that the peak for 1933 has been 
reached unless advances in wool carry yarns to a higher 
level. A popular price sweater for women which was 
priced $12 a dozen at the opening and has been a 
leading seller with a number of mills, is now costing 
jobbers $24 a dozen against orders placed in the latter 
part of August. There had been a rise of $7.50 on 
increased labor and yarn cost, and early last month 
$4.50 more was added to the price. 

Probably 50 per cent of the manufacturers’ busi- 
ness in sweaters was booked at the open‘ng prices. 
Numbers of the department stores placed their orders 
for fall deliveries before the first advance in prices 
went on, and when it finally became effective, they 
callled the goods in well ahead of schedule. Thus, mills 
were kept in production from early in the manufactur- 
ing season, and some have had to employ two shifts of 
operatives. It is realized that new orders, at the 
higher prices, are going to be hard to annex. 

Credits among manufacturers of knitted outerwear 
have been well maintained, according to their yarn 
suppliers. A representative spinner selling exten- 
sively to the knitting trades states that losses have 
been light and that last month less than two per 
cent of the spinner’s accounts were delinquent in mat- 
ter of maturing invoices. Satisfactory credit condi- 
tions are cited as accounting for the fact knitters 
always, during the rise in prices, were able to buy 
yarns well ahead. Their yarn requirements were said 
by spinners to be covered to the end of September. 
By that time most mills will have run out of orders 
made out of comparatively low price yarn, and for 
the first time probably will be putting in process 
yarns costing them 100 per cent more than when they 
booked their initial orders for the season. 


Trading in Underwear Held Up by 
Delay in Agreement as to Code 
Delay in constructing a code of fair trade practice 
for the underwear industry may have provided jobbers 
with a puncture-proof pretext for deferring in the mat- 
ter of contracting for their second installment of fall 
underwear. It suited most jobbers that manufacturers 
professed to be unable to name prices until a code for 
their industry has been “sealed, signed and delivered”. 
The hearing in Washington on August 11 on a revision 
of a proposed code left matters pretty much as they 
were, as the hearing was adjourned until further call, 
followed by conferences of various groups. As no con- 
clusions were reached, the Underwear Institute was left 
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codeless, although having devoted probably more time 
and effort to the phrasing of a fair trade practice than 
any other industry, the cotton textile institute excepted. 

Underwear jobbers seem appalled at the increases in 
prices to be put on men’s heavy weight cotton under- 
wear. As the 12-pound union suit seems to have been 
picked as a probable leader in sales, that garment is 
used for price comparison purposes. It cost jobbers 
last year $3.75 to $4 a dozen. Manufacturers have 
been non-committal as to prices under the code, inti- 
mating a standard 12-pound union suit probably will 
cost jobbers between seven and eight dollars a dozen. 
A spokesman for a Tennessee mil! thought it might 
be slightly more than $7. Some suggested $7.50 and 
others as high as $8. “It looks like a 100 per cent in- 
crease over the 1932 price,” say jobbers. By the time 
jobbers and retailers have adjusted prices to their 
higher cost of doing business, the increase to the con- 
sumer will of course exceed 100 per cent, it is sug- 
gested by sellers. figuring on the effect the advances 
will have on jobbers when finally they come to market 
for the remainder of their fall underwear. 

Jobbers are more exercised over their sales of 
heavy weight underwear to be delivered in September 
than over the prices they must pay for what they have 
yet to buy. They bought at the opening for a fair 
proportion of their probable requirements, and retail- 
ers’ orders are represented as absorbing about all of 
the early purchases. While there is little doubt that 
dealers will call in every dozen of underwear acquired 
at pre-code prices, some jobbers say they recognize 
the force of the proposal that orders for undelivered 
goods may not represent actual sales and will not until 
the dealer has accepted delivery. Thus a jobber is 
prone to say “We think we sold,” instead of “We 
have sold”. Which has the effect of causing primary 
market sellers to feel a bit shaky about a buyer’s in- 
tentions in relation to his next order. 

Mill representatives, while maintaining a cheerful 
attitude as to the business remaining to be placed by 
jobbers, say there is little doubt that orders will be 
withheld until very late, in which event manufacturers, 
unless they make up underwear for stock, would be 
offered more business than they could handle, and 
demand would enable some to exact a premium for 
deliveries. It is pointed out that the effect of the 
price advances has been felt, in some extent, in sum- 
mer underwear and as sales show no material falling 
off, jobbers’ indicated alarm over increases in winter 
weights is an exaggeration. 


There are ten good jobs where there is one good 
man. 

It is easier to get day labor at $1.50 to $2.00 per 
day than to get experienced men at $4.00 to $4.50 per 
day. 

There are more $35.00 overseers than there are 
$60.00 ones. 

There are more $5,000.00 superintendents than 
there are of the $10,000.00 variety. Does not this 
prove the foregoing statement—that there are more 
good jobs than good men to fill them? 

Prepare yourself for a better job and it will just 
as surely come as death and taxes. 
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when you use— , Quissett Mill 1 
PR enn?? \ New Bedford, Mass. \ 






Silk 


Finishes 


You can be sure of getting any desired degree of Low 
Lustre, Water and Spot Proofing, Softness and Elasticity, 
when the following 3 “Brosco” Silk Finishes are used in 
proper combination: 

“Brosco” Dull Finish 

Finishing Compound §. P. 
“Brosco” Scroop Oil 
—and only “one” bath is required. 

They are fixed on the fibre and withstand repeated wash- 
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THE PICK 
OF THE CROP 


ings. 
We would like to send you full details, or have one of our 
practical men call on you. There’s no obligation. 


"Brasco Product # 


SCHOLLER 


"AMBER on and WESTMORELAND STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
and in ST, CATHARINES, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Because Quissett Yarns are 
primarily quality products, no 
trouble is spared in selecting 
the highest grades of cotton ob- 
tainable. The best of Egyp- 
tian, Sea Island, Anzona and 
Peeler cottons, Peruvian, Bra- 
zilian and Quintex cottons, are 
among those used for Quissett 
Yarns. 


But the pick of the world’s 
long staple cotton crop is only 
the FIRST step of Quissett in 
producing the highest quality 
yarn. 


Quissett also has the pick of 
operatives, the best of machin- 
ery and climatic conditions 
known to yarn manufacture. 
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“AVON DALE MILLs | | 


Sycamore, Ala. — Sylacauga, Ala. 


OFFER THE ADVANTAGES OF 
LARGE FACILITIES — QUICK SERVICE 


THEY CAN READILY SUPPLY 
ANY TWIST, PLY, OR PUT-UP IN 
CARDED OR DOUBLE CARDED 
YARNS FOR KNITTING, WEAV- 
ING OR INSULATING IN ALL 
NUMBERS FROM 3’s TO 40's. 





Selling Agents: 
Waterman, Currier & Co. 
INCORPORATED 
BOSTON CHARLOTTE NEW YORK Wm. M. Butler, Pres, 
PHILADELPHIA READING Edward H. Cook, Treas. Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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REVIEW OF THE YARN MARKET 





Philadelphia, Pa., August 17, 1933. 


N aggressive selling movement that carried 
cotton to a mid-August level where 43 per cent 


of the amount of the processing tax represent- 
ed the decline in price from August Ist, when the tax 
became an additional charge on the consumer of cot- 
ton, caused some disturbance in the not too well set- 
tled yarn markets. The upset in prices was of course 
momentary, but the effect served to complicate mat- 
ters for sellers, who had but begun to see a virtual 
completion of adjustment under the code and hoped 
for an approach to uniformity in prices. 

All classes of yarn had been priced excessively 
high while spinners were getting a definite knowledge 
of increased operating costs under a reduced work 
time schedule, and a minimum wage and in addition an 
apportionment of the processing tax on various counts 
of yarn. Within a period of less than a week in early 
August, prices carried by trade publications under- 
went a drop of around five cents on coarse counts of 
carded. Mercerized yarn, quoted 86 cents for 60s/2, 
were advanced by authority of a mercerizer to 96% and 
a week later that list was reduced by approximately 
10 per cent—more as to some counts. 

Combed yarns were pegged 10 cents above prices 
at which sales were reported by sellers as having 
been effected. Even after the list had been several 
times revised, a leading house was quoting 65 cents 
for 60s single, which was three cents lower than the 
price in a trade list, and the 65 cent price proved five 
cents higher than a figure named in competitive sell- 
ing. As little business has been passing the price 
disparity did not have the demoralizing effect that 
otherwise would have been experienced. 

Deliveries of yarns against relatively low-price 
contracts have been maintained at a stage which re- 
lieved sellers’ anxiety as to the fate of certain of the 
contracts, and there was reported no let-down even 
when the market appeared weaker under heavy selling 
of cotton. Some of the southern spinners were re- 
ported by Philadelphia selling houses as in need of 
business. Stock lots of carded and combed yarns which 
had come to be a disturbing element, in that there 
were offerings at materially shaded prices, seem to 
have been disposed of, so that, as spinners settle upon 
a schedule of increasing costs under NRA operation, 
a measure of price uniformity may be looked for. 
During the period when fancy prices for southern 
combed peeler were listed, northern mule spun single 
combed was sold in Philadelphia for less than com- 
parable southern yarn was being offered. This is 
vouched for by the local house which lost the order 
in competition. To some interests it proved surpris- 
ing that northern and southern spun yarns were on 
a parity. 

Carded knitting yarns have had a slow market, so 
far as relates to new business, by reason of delay in 
formulating an underwear code for final submission. 
The principal explanation for slack conditions in un- 
derwear yarn is the fact that some leading manufac- 


turers have very large holdings of yarn and have 
been operating plants on a much curtailed basis. There 
is, however, some day to day small business in carded 
and combed knitting numbers. 

Weaving numbers moved into better demand 
lately, and on the basis of 33 cents for two-ply warps 
a fair amount of business was to be had. Most dealers 
were quoting 34 cents but it was stated the bulk of 
the business taken was at 33. Buyers balked at quo- 
tations of 40 cents for 30s two-ply warps, some claim- 
ing to be able to cover for their wants at two cents 
less. It appeared less progress had been made in ad- 
justments of weaving yarn prices to conditions than 
marked the progress in getting knitting counts in line 
with actual known operating costs. 

A slow market from the standpoint of sales but 
fertile in inquiry and developing as recovery in busi- 
ness proceeds generally, is predicted by observant 
yarn interests for the early fall weeks. 

Tentative Philadelphia prices, applying entirely to 
spot delivery and subject to spinners’ confirmations, 
with tentative adjustment under the processing tax of 
4.2 cents per pound, were published on August 16 as 
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Colorful design in textile boxes as handled by Old 
Dominion is a sound step forward in increasing sales 

- for color by Old Dominion is scientifically exe- 
cuted to add a convincing note of quality—and a 
profitable eye-appeal to your package. Write nearest 
plant for samples, prices. 

OLD DOMINION BOX COMPANY, INC. 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. Burlington, N. C. Asheboro, N. C. 
Charlotte, N. C 
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No More eine 


The Audit Bureau of Circulations was formed 

by large advertisers and publishers to put a 
2 ban on circulation secrets. Publications will- 
E ing to have their records checked by impar- 
tial auditors belong to the Bureau,, and the 
number of papers they sell is published to the 
world. No one doubts the “A. B. C.” report. 
It eliminates unknown quantities. 


COTTON 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





CUTTTTInis 


with colorful box design 


OS senna” 


JOSEPH T. PEARSON & SONS CO. 


Kensington & E. Boston Aves., sume Hiadelphia, Pa. = 


Ceres 





Boost Your Sales Curve | : 












EEE 


TC 


The famous bone- = 
dry, vunshrinkable, = 
well finished boards = 
that give universal = 


pw oy MF. —_, the —— — nals ae of these users = 


Henne 
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TEXTILE TURNING THE WHEELS 7 weurraum 
DEPURATOR OF PROGRESS DETERGENT 


N\ 








The Comparative EFFICACY and LOW COST of 


DEPURATOR XX 


for Cotton 


NEUTRALITE XX 


for Silkk and Wool 


NEUTRALITE XB 


for Heavily Oiled Rayon and Wool 


Cuts the Corners off Production Costs 
while giving a Better Quality Product. 


TIME IS ESSENCE 


To shorten the Boil Off period Saves Power and Labor, 

To Increase the Factor of Safety of the Fabric by a Low 
and Controlled pH value, 

To Insure thorough Penetration of dyes and the Leveling 
of Shades, 

To reduce Re-dyes and Seconds to an Absolute Minimum. 


These are the Certain and Sure 


RESULTS 


From the use of 
DEPURATOR XX 
NEUTRALITE XX 
NEUTRALITE XB 
“The proof of the pudding is in the eating.” 


Detergent Products —— 


P. O. Box 1725 
307 Peachtree Bldg. 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
/ g 
























































HE whiteness of the goods “pulled” from 
your kiers when Metso has been used will 
be so much better, that you won’t have to 
look twice. 
Metso, sodium metasilicate® on heavy goods 
eliminates the extra boil. Let us tell you 


more about this new kier assistant. 
U. S. PAT. 1898707 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO. 


General Offices and Laboratories 
121 S. THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
Chicago Sales Office: 205 W. WACKER DRIVE 
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MiLi. STARCH 


“The Weaver’s Friend” 


BOILS THIN ee PENETRATES THE WARP ee 
CARRIES THE WEIGHT INTO THE CLOTH 
INSURES GOOD RUNNING WORK ee KEEPS 
HELP SATISFIED eee 100 PERCENT PRODUCTION 
Distributed By 
DANIEL H. WALLACE *778» GREENVILLE, S. C. 


C. B. ILER, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
F. M. WALLACE, COLUMBUS, GA. 
L. J. CASTILE, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 








and 


BOSSON & LANE, INC. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
Established Jan. 1, 1895 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 
High Grade Castor Oil Products 
Sulphonated-Saponified 
Soluble Oil Para Soap Oil 
Turkey Red Oil Castor Soap Oil 
Soluble Pine Oil B & L Bleaching Oil 
PENTRALYN, 2°Rsscipiig om feo Bote 
Bleach Softener CSO, Finishing Sizings and Softeners 
VICTROLYN the economical assistant in warp sizing. Penetrating, 


9 Lubricating and wholly efficient. 


B & L Bleachers’ Bluings and Violet Tints 
GOOD MONEY VALUES-FREEDOM FROM WORRY 
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MICRO 


VAT POWDERS 


* 
PERFECT 
















OVER PASTES 
FOR 
PRINTING 
AND 
PIGMENT 
PADDING 


oh Chemical Company, Incorporated & 


OFFICES 
w MAIN =—- CENTRES) 


DISPERSION. 
IN POWDER FORM. 


MANY ADVANTAGES | 


Dyes for Master Dyers 
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Solve Your 
Soap Problems 
With 
ARMOUR’S 
Textile Soaps 


Uniform quality and super-excellence of Armour’s 
Textile Soaps are not accidental! Choice selected 
raw materials — proven, tested manufacturing 
processes—and strict laboratory control, combine 
to produce a product of unusual merit. 


What more could you desire—unless it were posi- 
tive assurance of immediate and efficient delivery 
service? Armour and Company’s 400 branches, 
covering every section of the entire country, are 
your guarantee of prompt delivery from a con- 
venient source of supply. 


Armour and Company maintain a complete and 
practical chemical Research Department that is 
at all times at the call of Textile Mills for render- 
ing advice and suggestions. Skilled chemists 
whose life work has been the study of soap and of 
textile methods—field men always ready to assist 
with products. Just a note will bring this service 
to you. 


Flint Shredded Chips 
Neutral Olive Chips 
Industrial Chips 
Topaz Chips 

Pure Palm Chips 
Pure Palm Solid 


Blended Palm Solid 
Red Oil Soap 

Neutral Olive Powder 
Olive Oil Solid 

Olive Oil Bars 

Olive Fig Soap 


Write for samples and 
full particulars. 





ARMOUR ano COMPANY 
INDUSTRIAL SOAP DEPARTMENT 


1355 W. 31st St. Chicago, Ill. 
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CAMPBELL 
CO-OPERATION 


(SS - TR BTISL SE! SPL SNA NTE ALES ES A SCE 
The experience and knowledge 
gained from 57 years’ associa- 
tion with every phase of textile 
processing, are at your dispos- 





ACEKO (Acid) 
AMIDINE (Direct) 
SOL-AMIDINE 
(Lt-Fast Direct) 
AMIDAZO (Develop) 


KROMEKO (Chrome) al... without charge. The use 
CHROMACID (for. of our laboratories—the help 


of our chemists, are yours for 
the asking. 

And when you need dyestuffs, 
remember that CAMPBELL 
DYES offer a complete line of 
uniform colors for every re- 
quirement. 

Samples and prices on request 


Textile Printing) 
ETHONIC (Level 
Dyeing Acid) 
CAMACYL 
(Reg. U.S.Pat. Off.) 
(for Acetate Silks) 
AMALTHION 
(Sulphur) 
LAVOSAL (Fast to Salt 
Water and Washing) 





JOHN CAMPBELL 


American Dyestuff Manufacturers 
75 Hudson Street 









New York City 
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The roll-call of VELVOSHEEN 
users reads like the “Who’s 
Who” of the Textile Industry. 
Introduced five years ago, 
VELVOSHEEN has probably 
turned out more quality yard- 
age than any finishing com- 
pound on the market. 


COTTON 
woo. 
SOFT HAND 


Has 12% combined SO; content. 680 
stable, will resist acids, alkalies, salts, 
hard or calcerous waters without 
breaking. Easily soluble. No rancid 
storage odors. Economical in use. 


Write for sample, stating fabric. Try 
VELVOSHEEN on a batch and marvel 

g at the finer finish. 
| FT BID) Om 9) te. 2 | 


. ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO. 
VELVETY 
TOUCH 


Specialists on Finishing Materials 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Midw. Repr. MAHER COLOR & 
CHEMICAL CO., Inc., Chicago. 


COTTON 


rmuite 

| _gyutttt / Wy My 

| A SURE HELP TO “e, 

| BUSINESS RECOVERY % 

: —KALI @ 
STLs 'S 
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Salesmen have to sell more goods to meet the ad- - 
vancing overhead, and they demand the better 
wearing and better looking merchandise that is 
assured when Kali products are used in the cot- 
ton mill. 

HYDROXY (Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off.) is your safe- 
guard of satisfaction in textile oils. Do not be 
misled by claims for inferior oils whose sole ap- 
peal is ‘‘cheapness.’’ Their day is done. 

Hydroxy Art Silk Coning and Winding Oils (Reg. 
U. 8. Pat. Off.J)—to meet your condition. 

Hydroxy Art Silk Boil Off O11 (Reg. U. 8. Pat. 
Of.J—for boiling out Coning and Winding Oiis 
before Dyeing. 

**Solivol B’’ (Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off.) —for softening 
Bleached and Dyed Rayon. 

Hydroxy Three Fibre Boil Off Oil (Reg. U. 8. Pat. 
Off.J)—Degums Pure Silk and Boils out Coning 
and Winding Oils at the same time. 
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7 
A Laboratory 
eo Control Keeps 
eS | Down Process- 
a 
— | . Y 
= | ing Costs 
woe 
= | TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS es ieschina cinta 
= | buying, it is real econ- 
~ CONTINUE TO USE... omy to choose Laurel 
~~ Soaps, Oilsand Softeners. 
= THIN BOILING STARCHES They are kept uniform by 
= Eagle One Star our system of laboratory con- 
= Foxhead Eagle Two Star trol. All raw materials used are 
= Eagle Three Star of the best obtainable grade 
= andevery step of the processing 
> noee net Star is carefully checked. If you want to 
= THICK BOILING STARCHES cut your costs, use Laurel Products. 
| Globe Pearl Buffalo : Dydeg Otsu OW Sulphonated Oils 
cP. Special Famous N. : Knitting Oil Penetrating a Hosiery —- 
Hawkeye Peerless : Selnatan . Producis for Specific Pukaceies 
DEXTRINS Send for the new booklet “Your Treating Problems” 
White Dark Canary LAUREL SOAP MANUFACTURING CO. 
ar = ncorpora 
Canary British Gum : Wm. H. Bertolet & Sons 


2600 E. Tioga Street Philadelphia 


Textile Treaiment Specialists Since 1909 








spate Warp sizing as well as printing, 
aa dyeing and finishing processes offer 
many problems in the use of starches, 
dextrins and gums. The selection of the 
proper products is of great importance. 
Listed above are products available for 
the purposes and conditions of exacting 
textile manufacturers. 

These starches, dextrins and gums are 
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Hen 





ESSENTIALS 


for highest quality bleached 


DO LE 





manufactured by carefully controlled : goods at lowest unit cost — 
and standardized methods. Purity and : 

: : z Up-to-date mills all 

uniformity are guaranteed. Economy : 38 LOM over the United States 

° : Concentrated have discovered these 

and efficiency are attested by the con- : PRETATTOR two modern essen- 

stantly increasing number of users who : PEROXIDE — Chie ag ear 

. . é Becco Concentrated 

are getting satisfactory results. Hydrogen Peroxide plus Becco Technical 


Service means a careful, accurate application 


TE 


satiated of peroxide to your bleaching requirements. 

Our research department will be glad to furnish The result, to which so many mulls bear 
iti i ti rdi the t d : testimony: the highest quality bleache 
ee z goods at lowest unit cost. Beeco can be 


adapted to wag er 
ing of any fabric— 

raw stock, yarns, knit R E C C @) 
goods, hosiery, piece 
goods, specimens 
etc. Write for full 
details. 


uses of these and other products as applied to the 
special needs of the Textile Industry. Write to — 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 


17 Battery Place |R. Mew York City 


TECHNICAL 
SERVICE 





us 


ead | BUFFALO ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO. 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


D EX T RI Re © AND G U MS : BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO CHARLOTTE 
: TORONTO MONTREAL 
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CH EAPLY 


recacereved 


“HARNESS & REED 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HARNESS 


COTTON — MAIL EYE 
SELVAGES 
SPECIAL TWIST CABLE 


NUMBERED DUCK ALUMINUM HEDDLE FRAMES 


z All Types Heddle Frames and Heddle Frame Parts 
Standard Flat Steel Heddles 


Satisfactory Service Since 1919 
Main 0517-8 ATLANTA, GEORGIA PP. O. Box 1375 
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There is Nothing like 





for Roller Covering 
R. NEUMANN & CO. 


Hoboken, N. J. 












PENETRATED | 
UNIFORM DENSITY ~~ 


2€ABBOTT WOUND 
‘Specifi cations for all types of 


DYE PACKAGES: 


Theres a reason! 
Get it from 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO. 
WILTON.N.H. 


Sinn 
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HERMAS| 


’ $220 a Week” 


$$ $$ SAVED 
IN YOUR CLOTH ROOM 


—are worth as much as those saved in 
your Warping and Weaving Departments 


These automatic shears will reduce your clothroom costs 
30% to 70%. Our combination brush and shears and meas- 
uring and examining machines will help you effect similar 
savings. Ask for descriptive folders of these machines— 
start cutting your clothroom costs NOW! 
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Hermas “Automatics” shear to within one foot of seams. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO. 


Warburton Ave., Susquehanna R. R., Hawthorne, N. J. 
Southern Representatives: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
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| HURLEY.JOHNSON CORP. 


25 WALKER ST., NEW YORK 
SOLE AMERICAN AGENTS FOR 

: JAMES KENYON & SON, LTD. 

: BURY, LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND 

= Celebrated 

LAPPINGS and BLANKETS 

: for PRINTING MACHINES 


CLEARER, ROLLER and 
SLASHER CLOTHS. 

Z For Best results in Sanforizing use 

KENYON’S ENDLESS WOOLEN BLANKETS 
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REEDS 


COTTON — DUCK 
ALL 


METAL 
SLASHER-COMBS-STRIKING 
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| UNIVERSAL 
STANDARD RING TRAVELERS | 


BEST MEET THE SPECIFIC REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR SPINNING AND TWISTING 


THE BOWEN PATENTED 
BEVEL EDGE TRAVELER 
VERTICAL OFFSET 
TRAVELER 
FOR 
EVEN SPINNING AND 
TWISTING 
VERTICAL NE-BOW 
TRAVELER 
FOR 
SILK, RAYON AND FINE 
WORSTED YARNS. A 
TRAVELER THAT WILL 
NOT UNTHREAD. ESPE- 
CIALLY DESIGNED FOR 

LUBRICATING RINGS. 
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Write For Samples And Particulars. : 


U. S. RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


ANTONIO SPENCER, PRESIDENT 
AMOS M. BOWEN, TREASURER 


Southern Sales Representatives i 

Wm. P. Vaughan, Greenville, S. C. : 

3 Oliver B. Land, Athens, Georgia : 
2 Torrence L. Maynard, Belmont, N. C. 3 
: A TRA VELER FOR EVERY FIBRE” 
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ROY GRINDERS for 
IMPROVED STOCK. 


Hee, 


Oo 


ROY GRINDERS for | 
ECONOMY. | 


CUUREDA Absent naan 


UT 


All Makes of Grinders Promptly 
and Thoroughly Repaired 


8B. S. ROY & SON COMPANY 


Established 1868 


NENUAMGAAASOADARROUAALORDDLAUONLOAASULAAADDOANDLAEUOLOED SUABDAAALAUADLAES UMA UDUOER OEHHA) 


Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 
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SPRAY 


WOUR RAW STOCK 
Dyed, Bleached or Natural Cotton 


ALG, | 


MINEROL 


The added lubrication makes the cotton 
Card, Draw and Spin better...reduces 
Dust and Lint. 





MINEROL conditions the fibre and softens 
the natural coatings, so that the cotton reacts 
more readily to subsequent operations, such 
as @ Dyeing @ Bleaching @ Mercerizing. 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Originators of the BRETON MINEROL PROCESS for CONDITIONING COTTON 
17 BATTERY PLACE - NEW YORK 


BRETON 


MINEROL 


PROCESS 





MINEROL betuntedd — ERESSEENG 


Just of the Press 


_ faster 
pette c th 
cheaPr ae wt se 

© Bob 











aes -K CATALOG 


Ready for mailing — the new, free, 
Type-K Catalog — containing a wealth 
of information on bobbin stripping ills, 
and how to cure them! ; 







Every mill executive should have 
this timely new book in his files. It 
is free for the asking, no obligations 
of any kind. Write today. 






The Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, without any obligation on my part, 
your New Free Type-K Catalog. 
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The Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Publisher’s Statements 
and Audit Reports 


DVERTISING has won for itself a place on this continent which it enjoys 
nowhere else and the advertiser and advertising agent and publisher 
members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations—and they comprise the dominat- 
ing element in the advertising field of the United States and Canada—consider 
that this prosperity is based largely on the confidence fostered by this asso- 
ciation. 


National advertisers need deal with no publisher who fails to present a de- 
tailed and authentic survey of his circulation, bearing the stamp of the A. B. C., 
a stamp placed after impartial investigation. Most local advertisers are in the 
same position. The A. B. C. membership includes nearly fifteen hundred publi- 
cations, circulating in every corner of the continent, north of the Rio Grande. 


Through the A. B. C., a steady stream of circulation information is con- 
stantly flowing into the hands of advertisers and advertising agents. As of 
March 31 and September 30 each year, the newspaper members present sworn : 
publisher's statements, giving their circulation statistics for the preceding six- 
month periods. The magazine, business paper and farm paper members pre- 
sent their semi-annual statements as of June 30 and December 31. 


Seventy traveling auditors of the Bureau visit the publisher members once 
a year and examine the documentary evidence behind their circulation claims. 


Audit reports present no opinions. They are based on documentary proof 
and are as accurate as it is humanly possible to make them. 


With the semi-annual publisher's statements, checked and amplified by the 
annual audit reports, the advertiser can learn throughout the year fully and 
accurately just what A. B. C. publishers have to offer in the way of circulations 
when they solicit business. 


COTTON | 
1020 Grant Bldg. made tiie? © | 
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LOSS 


can only result from the use of 
ordinary crankshafts. The scrap 
pile shows that ordinary shafts 
usually break at the bend, and 
the loss from crankshaft break- 
age is an unbelievable item in 
textile maintenance costs. This 
loss is no longer necessary. 







ST Al 


PROFIT 


is bound to result from the use of 
BABBITT Loom Crankshafts—the 
shafts that are the result of 40 years 
specialization and an_ exclusive 
BABBITT machine which employs 
a special bending, upsetting and 
squeezing process and introduces 
50% more metal into the bends 
where ordinary shafts break. This, 
combined with the highest quality 
metal, accuracy of measurements, 
careful finish and skilled workman- 
ship avercomes crankshaft breakage 
and keeps your looms running with- 
out loss of production time. 

Made to fit any loom or special sizes 
furnished to take care of worn con- 
ditions or alterations, and they cost 
no more, usually less, than ordinary 
shafts. Ask today for quotations. 


BABBITT BROTHERS 


Established 1891 
FAIRHAVEN, MASS. 


Southern Representative: 


HENRY ANNER 


P. O. BOX 1571, ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
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Exira-wear “< 
Spinning Ring 





“lf you want to 
make a REAL 
K4 test on rings, 






/ 7" 
wear em out! 


"The only way to KNOW what a batch of rings 
will do is to keep them in actual use until they are 
worn out. Laboratory tests on new rings can't 
give me any such PROOF as my years of experi- 
ence with the long life and smooth running of 


DIAMOND FINISH Rings." 


FREE SAMPLES 
GLADLY SENT 


Whitinsville “5 
SPINNING RING CO 


Devoted to making ‘“‘DIAMOND FINISH” 
Spinning and Twister Rings since 


1873 
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ATLANTA 
BILTMORE. 


“The South’s Supreme Hotel” 


Yatue 


When YOU GoTo 


PHILADELPHIA 


Your Logical | 
Stopping Place | 


A large number of textile men 
have adopted the Biltmore as 
their stopping place in Atlanta, 
chiefly for these three reasons: 


1. Dignified and personalized 
service. 


2. Large, comfortable outside 
bedrooms that induce rest. 


3. Excellent food at moderate 
prices. 


Ever alert to give its guests all R Ys") gle with 
of the finer things of life, the : “250 
Biltmore agg = ge ora : é Bath 

earned its title, “The South’s z - 
Supreme Hotel.” : ‘4.00 D yp 4 wes 


Reasonable Rates: | WE HAVE THEM 


(No court rooms) 


sable, #5, 96, 87, PENNSYLVANIA 
Double, $5, $6, $7, $8 : 
Room Reservations for how many? B9tb & CAESTNUT Sts. PMILADELPMAA 
Popular Priced Meals Served in ' 
All Dining Rooms 


Club Breakfast 40c, 50c and 
COFFEE SHOP: 60c¢. Plate lunch 50c and 75c. 
Table D’Hote Dinner $1.00. 


MAIN DINING’ Club Breakfast 65c and 85c. 
ROOM: 


Luncheon $1.00. Table D’Hote 
Dinner $1.50. 


* 
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Dependable! 


There are still a few mills who do 
not know where real dependable used 
textile machinery can be secured. 

We would like to point with pride to 
the great satisfaction of our many cus- 
tomers; and call attention to the fact 
that we are one of the oldest estab- 
lished and successful companies whose 
years of experience in the sale of used 
textile machinery has equipped us with 
an intimate knowledge of types, values 
and markets that is invaluable to tex- 
tile mills. 

Our reputation for dependable equip- 
ment at fair prices has never besn 
questioned. 

We endeavor to not only meet re- 
quirements but to anticipate them, and 
can frequently supply many “hard-to 
get” items. 

ifay we serve you, too? 


MACHINERY 
ootrowres 


K. L. JONES, President 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Cc. & S. BANK BLDG.—Walnut 9196 


PROVIDENCE, R. |. 


INDUSTRIAL TRUST BLDG. Plantation 3642 


We are always in 
the market for 
dependable used 


textile machin- 
ery. Send us a 
list of what you 
have to offer. 
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TRESPASSING 
9 ee 


THIEVES ... VANDALS 


Put a stop to unwarranted trespassing—en- 
close your mill with a sturdy Stewart Non- 
Climbable Chain Link Wire Fence of copper- 
bearing Steel galvanized AFTER fabrication. 





Phone, wire or write factory or representatives 


Si oe 
E oie 


The STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Inc. 
912 Stewart Block Cincinnati, Ohio 
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INCREASED PROTEC! 


Again, the sound of machinery in mo- 
tion is thrilling music. Busy executives 
are again giving heed to the orderly con- 
trol of employees, the elimination of petty 
pilfering, the more serious trespassing of 
vicious intruders and the safe-guarding of valuable 
material. 


Fortunately, the economical solution to these 
problems is still at hand. The installation of de- 
pendable Cyclone Fence still saves many worries 
and many dollars. 


Cyclone Fence has been protecting textile prop- 
erties for many years. Made of rust resistant copper 
steel, heavily gal- VY 7 Yff Vi lh AGH 
vanized to with- YY, i ; 
stand all weather ~ f 
conditions. Quickly 
and economically 
erected by our fac- 
tory trained men, if 
you desire. An ac- 
curate estimate of 
the cost of adequate 
protection for your 
property will be 
supplied upon re- 
quest, no obligation. 
Write for literature. 
Address Depart- 
ment “C”. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


General Offices: Waukegan, III. 


Branches in Principal Cities 





SUBSIDIARY OF one fs) STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
Pacific Coast Division: 
Standard Hence Company, Oakland, Calif. 


Cyclone—not a “type” of fence—but fence made 
exclusively by Cyclone Fence Company and identi- 


fied by this trademark @ 


Gcclone. 
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Pays Risin Its Geis 


A Loper contract contains the guarantee 
that its service will pay you at least twice 
the amount it costs you. 


Let us give you references that prove we 
accomplish even more than we guarantee. 


oy | 25% of Ali Cotton Textile Spindles in 
he U. S. are operated on the Loper System. 


Ralph E. Loper Co. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
Specialists in Textile Cost Methods Over 20 Years. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Weimar Bros. 


Phone Connections 
Works: 2046-48 Amber Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HUNG AEACLLUELUEUOGAASEEEELOEEUAEDOREEAAEEUEGLUAROUAEETN EEL UNEOUCAAUEONELTONUHNELORERE NEED OUOONEO SURE HESUERETET TAC EECMEREEE Ag Hi 


COCCUeELENODOREN HELO NEO reeeeveneRreNEONnET ET NEEDS 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


SAUL LEENA EERE ETE CATA TTP ETU GOELLER ETE LE UU ETEED Re SEU ECU LUO RUN NNUNN HENNE EN RRNN AEA Ea cea coeneneCPeeMuAEREOCeUsOR EERE UeteneaNeNONENEaeN 


COTTON 


UU eed 


“First bought ‘Arguto’ bearings 
25 years ago ... still buy them 
because they're alright.” 

—unsolicited testimonial 


ERGUTO sexains CON 


Wayne Junction. Philadelphia. Pa 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Cotton Mercerized Tapes, 
Spool Tapes, Bindings and 
Narrow Fabrics for Under- 
wear and other Trades. 


BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 


DISPLAY RATES 
ayable in advance each month. No commissions 
or discounts. age is 3 columns, 10 inches deep—30 _— to 
page. Space measured by even inch vertically by 1, or 3 
columns in width. Column width 2% inches. Rates 4. on 
the total space used in one year. 


Rates are net, 


Per reo 
15 inches 4.2 
20 inches ___ 
50 inches _- 
100 inches 


UNDISPLAYED 
Advertisements set “‘Want ad” style. Positions wanted .05 
word per insertion. Minimum charge $1.00 per insertion. Cask 
with order. All other classifications .10 word per insertion. 
Minimum charge $2.00 per insertion. Advertisements of equip- 
ment, for sale, rent or wanted and professional cards are ac- 
cepted at display rate only. 


Box number addresses care of COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga., count as eight words. 


To Non Union Mill Owners 


NEW DEAL WANTED 


By dyer with fifteen years’ experience in 
package-machine and skein dyeing and 
bleaching of cotton thread, two plys and 
singles, all qualities and sizes, with all 
types of colors. Also experienced on 
woolen, worsted and rayoh yarns. Fully 
capable of installing and operating dye- 
house and laboratory in this or any other 
country. At present employed as Supt. 
of dyeing in New England mill. Textile 
college graduate. Age 38. Excellent ref- 
erences. Address Box 107, c/o COTTON, 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Georgia. 


» J. PRESTON SWECKER 
PATENT LAWYER 


1101 Earle Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


SOUTHERN SELLING 
AGENTS DESIRED 


An Old established Refinery wishes 
to make a connection with an estab- 
lished house having a sales organi- 
zation and who desires an addition- 
al line of textile oils, softeners, etc., 
for their Southern trade. 

Please give complete information in 
first letter. 


Address Box 109, c/o 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


COTTON, 


IDEAL MACHINE CO. 
BESSEMER CITY, N. C. 


Repairers of 


SPINDLES--FLYERS--STEEL ROLLS 


SPINNING SPINDLE WI pens RE-CUT 
SPINNING STANDS REAMED 
DRAWING ROLLS RE- COLLARED 


(Attention) 


Are you werried about costs when the 
Industrial Recovery Bill becomes effective 
in the full fashion industry? When labor 
costs are equalized will you be able to 
compete with mills that have heretofore 
been paying high labor rates? 

A full fashion superintendent, now em- 
ployed by a large union mill, is desirous 
of making a change. Well trained in the 
ways that keep costs down and with am- 
ple experience in handling help, both or- 
ganized and unorganized, in costs in hos- 
iery design and in all subjects relating to 
full fashion mill operation. 

Write to Box 110, care COTTON, Grant 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


SALESMAN WANTED 


To represent long established concern manufac- 
turing textile machinery. 

Must be a graduate of recognized textile engi- 
neering course. One who has been a dyestuff 
demonstrator with sales experience preferred. 
State ago, experience in detail and salary. Ad- 
dress Box 108, c/o Cotton, Grant Bldg., Atlan- 
ta, Ga 


September, 1933 
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RHOADS TANNATE 





In Tannate Belts 


pliability, strength, 
grip and durability 
are combined in 


an unusual degree. 


" a tong A ANY textile mill men who keep in view both output and economy of production 
Ww are using Rhoads Tannate Belts with highly satisfactory results. 


te A few extra picks per minute on looms, a few extra turns of front-rolls on spin- 
ning frames, together with longer belt life on these and other machines often make possible 
both lower production costs and greater output. 


The strong grip of Tannate, its little stretch, its great flexibility and resiliency give it a 
power-transmitting capacity that is unusual and make available a reserve capacity that may 
be called on when emergencies arise, or when you want to rush production. 


SAVE BY J. E.RHOADS & SONS 


PHILADELPHIA. 35 N. SIXTH ST. 
MODERN GROUP DRIVES NEW YORK, CHICAGO, ATLANTA, CLEVELAND, WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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AN UP-TO-DATE 
PRINTING PLANT 


equipped with modern machinery and a 
staff of competent workmen, solicits, thru 
this publication, a trial order on your 
printing needs. 





ue 


Saves Coal! 


EEP scale out of your 
boilers and you save at 
least half of the coal 
they now consume, as well 
as lower maintenance and 
repair costs. 

There is no need for shut- 
down to clean boilers. There 
is no need for turbining and 
rattling off scale, which ob- 
viously is weakening to the 
metal of boilers and boiler 

tubes 
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We have built a reputation that is known 






- e The modern, saf ‘ientific 
over the entire South by our special at- Ft correct ‘method to. ellm!- 






IMPROVED BOILER MET- 
AL TREATMENT. It elim- 
inates every particle of scale 
and then forms a tissue thin 
film over the metal to which 
further scale cannot “ dhere. 
It stops pitting and no odo or 
nor impurities is carrie “" ove 

into process steam It is 
economical and easy to use 





tention to the minutest detail. 






We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems. 


Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card 
to a full bound book. 








Write for our trial offer. 


THE BROOKS OIL CoO., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 






BROOKS IMPROVED 
The A. J. Showalter Co. | BOILER METAL TREATMENT 


PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 


DALTON GEORGIA 


MM CO 





3 GUARANTEED BY BROOKS OIL (0. 
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‘4 Genuine evidence of the general 
9 use of Condor Compensated beltsin 
: alargetextile mill. This card room pera te at Sema 


uses hundreds of feet of our belt. 


reducing fastener, power, and maintenance costs 


The unusual and practical design of Condor and seldom requires taking up or special 
Compensated belts is a feature that provides attention of any kind. Fasteners stay in 
economy and efficient operation on the 3 to 4 times longer than in our Standard 
most difficult drives. Rubber belts. 


Thousands of feet have been bought to re- Condor Compensated belt is a general 
place worn out belts in textile mills. The belt purpose belt for textile mills to be used 
operates at low tension, at speeds up to with or without idlers and is designed to 
5000 f. p. m. on very small pulleys if neces- eliminate all belting maintenance during its 


sary. It has an overload capacity of 100% long period of running. 
Condor Compensated belt and Condor Products are sold by leading jobbers 
e anhattan Kubdbder . Vivision o ayoestos- an, : 


Executive Offices and Factories, Passaic, New Jersey 
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WILLCOX & GIBBS 
LABEL MACHINE 


OR the rapid, accurate and even sewing of labels on 
HY spits, pajamas, underwear, towels, etc. Fitted with 
a registering, measuring device which controls thread 
perfectly, giving sharp corners without looped stitch effect. 
Its high speed and extreme accuracy of stitch enable oper- 
ators to turn out record production with quality sewing. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS... 


GRS 
Kat KD 


SEWING MACHINE COMPANY (, 


HOME OFFICES 4y Py) 
cp o.& 
656-658 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. Sct. c95 


New Willcox & Gibbs Machines and genuine Parts may be purchased only from company’s offices 
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